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Kniversit?  Mlontljl? 


OPENING   ADDRESS    TO    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE 
LITERARY  SOCIETY 

THIS  society  is  the  cradle  of  student  oratory :  of  Burkes  and 
Chathams  still  relatively  mute  and  inglorious,  yet  destined 
to  oratorical  triumphs  greater  than  have  been. 

Student  oratory  and  student  politics  have  the  strength  of 
youth :  they  have  the  sincerity  that  has  long  left  the  middle- 
aged  opportunist,  the  extravagance  and  fantasy  which  take  away 
the  breath  of  the  heavy  father. 

To  illustrate  for  a  moment  the  second  feature,  the  soaring 
fantasy.  I  tried  some  two  years  ago  to  see  if  my  intellect 
was  still  open  to  new  light  and  to  the  most  difficult  of  all  prob- 
lems: you  anticipate  what  I  am  going  to  say;  I  mean  I  tried 
to  make  out  what  were  the  respective  platforms  upon  which  the 
Unionist  and  the  old  Lit  parties  were  fighting  the  then  election : 
and  I  gave  it  up  in  despair.  I  decided  I  was  too  old  to  under- 
stand what  it  was  all  about.  I  was  like  little  Peterkin  in  the 
poem :  for  as  far  as  I  could  make  out  the  old  Lit  party  was  for 
abolishing  the  old  Lit,  and  the  Unionist  party  was  against  the 
union  of  this  society  with  other  student  societies.  I  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  understand:  but  none  the  less,  nay,  all  the  more,  I 
pay  my  humble  tribute  of  respect  to  the  wealth  of  fantasy  upon 
which  is  built  each  of  your  great  party  platforms.  Student 
politics  (I  can  see  it  better  now)  are  like  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
and  require  that  a  man  should  stand  upon  his  head  to  under- 
stand them. 

Student  societies  and  student  politics  and  student  oratory 
are  then  as  I  have  said  at  once  very  sincere  and  very  imagina- 
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tive:  there  are  some  other  things  I  think,  perhaps,  which  they 
are  or  are  not,  or  ought  to  be  or  ought  not. 

I  don't  think  they  are  so  full  of  flattery  as  the  oratory  and 
politics  of  later  life:  in  later  life  flattery  is  the  great  force.  "I 
administer  flattery" — said  the  great  Lord  Beaconsfield — ''to 
ordinary  mortals  with  a  spoon  and  to  royalty  with  a  ladle:" 
you  don't  use  the  ladle  here.  Lord  Beaconsfield  didn't  always 
have  the  ladle  used  to  him.  It  is  reported  that  a  supporter  once 
said  to  him,  "I  congratulate  you,  Sir,  on  your  novels.  I  have 
not  found  time  to  read  them  myself,  but  my  wife  has,  and  she 
says  they  are  first  rate."  "This  indeed  is  fame,"  answered  the 
great  man  in  a  deep  voice.  Now  that  flatterer,  you  can  see,  was 
a  young  man,  his  flattery  was  too  candid  and  too  sincere  for  any 
but  young  men.  Emulate  that  flattery  rather  than  e.g.  the  other 
flattery  that  is  more  common  and  more  mature,  and  which  begins 
a  speech  with  the  words, ' '  "When  I  see  before  me  this  magnificent 
audience. ' '  Don 't  call  your  audience  magnificent,  it  very  rarely 
is  magnificent  in  your  opinion :  it  is  bad  for  it  in  any  Case  so  to 
think  of  itself. 

Then  again,  student  oratory  may  properly  be  vituperative. 
Youth  is  the  time  for  a  whole  hearted  enjoyment  of  strong 
language  for  its  own  sake.  That  member  of  the  House,  Sir  Boyle 
Roche,  was  rather  vituperative  when  he  denounced  a  party  op- 
ponent in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  words,  ' '  I  defy  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  and  all  his  family  from  the  lily-livered 
scoundrel  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the  toothless  hag  who  is 
grinning  from  the  ladies'  gallery:"  and  that  member  I  need 
hardly  add  was  very  young,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  very 
Irish. 

But  there  is  another  quality  worth  cultivating  in  your 
oratory:  less  easy  to  cultivate  than  sincerity  or  vituperation, 
and  yet  more  worthy  of  a  university  orator  and  of  academic 
oratory :  in  which  the  French  excel :  it  is  irony :  ' '  This  indeed 
is  Fame  "  of  the  great  English  premier  was  irony:  and  irony  is 
great :  for  life  is  full  of  irony  as  Socrates  and  Sophocles  were 
full  of  it :  as  even  Heaven  is  full  of  it  according  to  Greek  poets 
and  English  novelists.  Heaven,  I  mean,  tempts  man  and  leads 


man  on  in  his  ignorant  imagination  to  build  up  fancied  sciences, 
sciences  falsely  so  called :  sciences  of  astrology  and  palmistry  and 
the  like;  and  Heaven  confirms  often  by  a  coincidence  or  two 
man's  faith  in  his  new  idolatry:  and  this  is  Heaven's  irony. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  last  winter  I  met  a  learned  mathemati- 
cian who  showed  me  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  and  warned  me  of 
great  misfortune  impending  between  the  8th  and  18th  of  May : 
distress  of  nations  and  world-wide  calamities:  and  with  some 
doubt  I  took  ship  afterwards  just  about  that  time  and  sailed  for 
Italy.  The  sea  was  calm ;  the  approach  to  Corfu  was  exquisitely 
beautiful ;  the  water  was  all  shades  of  peacock  blue  and  emerald ; 
and  I  thought  "why  all  those  mathematical  prognostications  of 
evil?"  And  yet,  a  few  minutes  after,  when  we  reached  Corfu, 
we  learned  for  the  first  time  that  in  the  Irony  of  Fate  a  great 
calamity  had  happened :  the  great  King,  the  great  Peacemaker 
and  diplomatist,  was  dead.  That  was  an  instance  of  the  irony 
of  Heaven,  and  student  oratory  can  be  in  its  own  way  as  tren- 
chantly ironical  as  Heaven 's  dealings.  For  the  other  day — not 
a  month  ago — when  I  returned  from  my  fifteen  months'  absence, 
I  read  in  the  'Varsity  that  the  'Varsity  welcomed  back  to 
University  College  its  "venerable"  Principal. 

There  was  a  fine  ironic  phrase  indeed:  a  phrase  of  sincere 
irony.  It  is  a  great  virtue  sincerity,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the 
virtues;  and  it  is  a  great  style  is  irony.  It  is  in  the  grand 
manner;  but  when  irony  and  sincerity  are  allied  they  are 
tremendous.  Sincere  irony  is  altogether  unsurpassable,  the 
greatest  form  of  irony:  the  most  effective  and  most  searching 
expression  of  sincerity.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  phrase. 
It  only  needed  the  added  epithet  of  "Doctor"  to  be  quite  appall- 
ing. But  being  student  irony  it  was  too  merciful  for  the  last 
cruelty:  and  I  thank  the  writer  for  holding  there  his  pen. 

But  avoid  that  American  pitfall  in  oratory,  mere  anecdot- 
age :  everyone  has  heard  Americans  get  up  to  make  a  speech,  and 
instead  they  merely  tell  a  story,  amusing  in  itslf ,  but  absolutely 
irrelevant  to  anything  that  has  been  said,  or  is  going  to  be  said : 
merely  a  story:  now  even  a  poor  dull  speech  relevant  to  some 
germane  topic  seems  to  me  to  be  more  artistic  than  that  plum 
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out  of  place ;  a  plum  should  be  in  a  pie  of  plums,  or  in  a  currant 
loaf,  or  with  similar  fruit ;  it  should  not  be  found  alone,  without 
relation,  without  natural  environment,  nor  should  it  occur  in  a 
plate  of  roast  beef.  Lord  Beaconsfield,  to  return  once  more  to 
him,  once  accused  John  Bright  of  sinking  into  "a  vituperative 
and  anecdotical  old  age." 

Vituperation  in  itself  is  good,  when  it  is  youthful,  for  it  shows 
a  love  of  language ;  but  oratory  has  become  senile  when  it  is 
merely  anecdotical,  without  purpose  and  without  plan. 

Avoid,  too,  that  other  American  pitfall,  the  slang  of  the 
street.  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  year  ago  that  Sir  George  Ross 
gave  you  from  this  place  some  sound  advice  on  that  point:  no 
one  has  a  greater  sense  of  oratory :  no  greater  orator  ever  ruled 
Ontario 's  parliament :  we  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  him. 
They  have  a  great  leader  across  the  line  to-day,  and  he  makes  a 
great  many  speeches,  but  he  has  not  Sir  George's  sense  of  style. 
I  read  in  the  newspaper  that  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  Paris, 
Berlin,  Oxford  and  London  there  was  one  recurrent  refrain  in 
the  speeches  that  he  made  when  he  rode  in  triumph  through  New 
York,  and  the  refrain  was  ' '  well,  boys,  this  is  bully ' ' ;  for  a 
great  statesman  and  a  great  reformer,  the  would-be  saviour  of  his 
party,  and  a  third  term  President,  the  words  seemed  a  little 
disappointing. 

They  recall  to  my  mind  the  wit  and  tact  and  dexterity  of 
thought  and  phrase  exhibited  by  a  colleague  of  mine  who 
lectured  lately  in  the  same  city.  At  a  dinner  given  by  some  of 
the  Columbia  professors  before  he  left  he  was  asked  a  delicate 
question,  what  opinion  he  had  formed  of  President  Roosevelt: 
' '  The  question ' ' — he  said  ' '  recalls  to  me  the  last  letter  I  received 
from  home.  In  the  little  village  of  Ontario  from  which  I  come  a 
controversy  has  been  raging  through  the  summer  heats  between 
a  cleric  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  a  layman  of  an  alien  persua- 
sion :  the  subject  in  dispute  is,  '  Is  it  true  or  is  it  not  that  in  a 
certain  land  the  people  worship  a  sacred  jackass?' 

I  commend  his  answer  to  you  as  an  illustration  of  what 
student  oratory  should  be.  It  should  have,  beside  its  other 
qualities,  the  quality  of  subtlety,  that  is,  it  should  be  two-edged, 
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it  should  bear  reflection;  it  should  be  epigrammatic  and  yet 
not  crude  nor  narrow,  but  subtle :  it  should  show  the  complexity 
of  life  and  character:  it  should  show  how  near  at  all  times  is 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

And,  finally,  let  your  oratory,  like  your  examination 
papers,  be  also  fairly  brief. 

Once  upon  a  time  Lord  Beaconsfield — with  him  began  with 
him  must  end  my  song — found  himself  seated  at  a  dinner  table 
next  to  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  and  the  Dean,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do,  began  to  dilate  upon  the  necessity  of  broadening 
the  church,  of  abolishing  creeds  and  dogmas :  he  wished  every 
churchman  to  be  as  he  was  "save  for  these  bonds"  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles ;  and  the  Premier  listened  patiently,  and  at  the  end 
he  quietly  ejaculated,  "No  dogma,  no  dean" — thus  in  four 
words  crystallising  all  the  difficulties — difficulties  of  internal 
organisation — which  will  surround  those  who  try  to  conduct  a 
church  without  dogma.  One  more  illustration  of  brevity: 

There  was  also  once  an  American  politician  who  prepared  a 
brilliant  speech  and  engineered  a  public  meeting  with  his  aged 
mother  present  and  a  sudden  and  unexpected  call  upon  himself 
to  speak ;  and  when  he  had  fired  off  his  speech  with  great  success 
and  rapt  applause  he  sought  the  maternal  box  and  he  found  it 
on  his  ear.  "  Well,  mother."  "  Well,  my  son,  I  think  you 
threw  away  there  many  opportunities."  "  Good  Heavens  ! 
what  opportunities?"  "  Many  opportunities  of  sitting  down." 
After  this  anecdote  I  resume  my  seat. 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 
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"It  is  clear,  that  in  whatever  it  is  our  duty  to  act,  those 
matters  also  it  is  our  duty  to  study." — DR.  ARNOLD. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  social  life 
of  the  modern  world  is  the  wide  extension  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities. In  the  not  far  distant  past  a  university  training  was 
the  privilege  of  a  small  and  exclusive  class;  to-day  we  have 
approximated  to  a  realisation  of  the  ideal  of  equal  opportunity 
for  all  classes,  at  least,  as  far  as  educational  advantages  are  con- 
cerned. The  great  provincial  and  state  universities  of  this 
continent  now  number  their  students  by  the  thousands,  and 
most  of  the  older  private  foundations  have  travelled  far  from 
the  days  when  they  could  be  described  as  "small  colleges." 
Naturally  this  rapid  development  has  given  rise  to  many  new 
problems,  and  the  work  of  adjusting  the  older  ideals  and 
methods  to  radically  different  conditions  has  been  no  easy  task. 

In  the  small  college  of  early  days  specialisation,  as  it  is  now 
understood,  was  practically  unknown.  A  professor  was  usually 
quite  capable  of  teaching  the  classes  of  any  of  his  colleagues, 
and  he  frequently  taught  different  subjects  in  different  years. 
The  faculty  prescribed  the  conditions  of  entrance  to  the  college 
and  of  graduates.  They  dealt  as  a  body  with  each  case  of  dis- 
cipline, and  discussed  as  a  body  the  progress  which  each  student 
was  making.  Each  member  of  the  staff  was  well  acquainted, 
personally,  with  each  student,  knew  well  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  college  dormitory  or  in  the  stjudent  boarding-house,  knew 
what  were  each  student's  aims  and  ambitions,  and  shared  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  student's  later  life.  Going  to  college 
meant  for  the  boy  a  transferral  from  one  set  of  home  influences 
to  another  in  which  there  was  hardly  less  supervision  of  his 
conduct  or  less  solicitude  for  his  individual  well-being.  The 
ideal  of  a  college  which  should  consist  of  a  professor  on  one  end 
of  a  log  and  the  student  on  the  other  was  measurably  realised. 

The  conception  of  the  college  as  a  family  has  been  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  one  to  maintain  in  our  large  universities. 
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Students  still  refer  to  their  Alma  Mater,  but  in  the  discharge 
of  many  of  her  duties  as  they  were  formerly  understood,  she 
has  become  a  veritable  step-mother.  A  professor  to-day  can 
claim  a  real  acquaintance  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
large  number  of  students  whom  he  meets  in  class.  To  know 
very  much  about  the  conditions  of  their  life  outside  the  lecture- 
room  or  laboratory  has  become  for  him  an  impossibility. 
Moreover,  in  this  respect,  the  university  authorities  considered 
collectively  do  little  more,  and  the  ordinary  regulation  regard- 
ing approved  boarding  houses  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  The  residences  provided  for  men  and 
women  solve  the  problem  for  a  small  percentage  of  the  entire 
student  body,  the  majority  of  whom  choose  their  college  homes 
for  themselves,  or  with  such  assistance  as  they  may  gain  from 
student  organisations.  The  university  has  not  yet  departed 
from  its  former  practice  because  of  a  conviction  that  the  ques- 
tion is  one  of  slight  importance  (the  retention  of  the  regulation 
referred  to  would  seem  to  prove  this  point),  but  for  the  reason 
that  no  adequate  machinery  has  been  evolved  which  makes 
possible  the  continuance  of  the  practice.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
matter  of  supervision  that  the  university 's  practice  has  changed ; 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  no  adequate  provision  is  made 
for  giving  to  the  student  the  advice  and  direction  which  on 
a  priori  grounds  would  seem  to  be  of  the  highest  value  for  the 
immature  youth  who  suddenly  finds  himself  in  an  environment 
strangely  different  from  that  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed — 
an  environment  in  which  he  is  beset  by  a  multitude  of  new 
problems  and  difficulties. 

The  status  of  the  professor  as  a  result  of  new  conditions 
has  changed  hardly  less  radically.  He  lives  in  an  age  of 
specialisation  when  the  demands  made  upon  him  as  a  teacher 
and  investigator  are  so  great  as  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  all 
his  energies,  but  he  finds  that  it  is  still  necessary  for  him  to 
perform  many  of  the  duties  of  his  predecessors  of  an  earlier 
generation.  There  are,  of  course,  many  questions  regarding 
the  curriculum,  the  organisation  of  studies,  the  conditions  of 
graduation  and  such  like,  to  which  he  must  give  time  and 
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thought — questions  of  such  great  importance  and  so  intimately 
related  to  his  work  of  teaching  and  investigation  that  their 
determination  could  not  conceivably  be  delegated  to  anyone 
else.  But  after  these  problems  have  been  determined  in  princi- 
ple their  application  involves  a  great  amount  of  labour.  This  is 
performed  in  part  by  certain  officials  of  the  university,  but  to 
a  great  extent  by  committees  of  the  faculty  who  spend  long 
hours  in  dealing  with  questions  which  have  only  a  very  indirect 
bearing  on  their  more  legitimate  work.  Of  such  questions  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  long  list,  e.g.,  scrutinising  the 
credentials  of  the  small  army  of  students  who  yearly  apply  for 
entrance  to  the  university,  receiving  and  passing  judgment  on 
the  multitude  of  student  petitions,  making  detailed  arrange- 
ments for  the  giving  of  extension-lectures.  In  many  institu- 
tions one  committee  of  the  faculty  is  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  athletics,  another  with  the  social  life  of  the 
students,  another  with  making  arrangements  for  the  public 
exercises  of  the  university.  No  one  who  has  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  detailed  workings  of  a  great  university 
to-day  will  insist  that  this  work  is  performed  in  an  ideally 
satisfactory  manner.  Considered  by  the  instructors  of  second- 
ary importance,  and  often  as  merely  incidental  to  their  real 
duties,  what  we  may  call  the  administrative  work  of  our  educat- 
ional institutions  is  that  which  is  least  efficiently  and  least 
intelligently  performed.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  doing 
it  intelligently  or  otherwise  results  in  a  very  distinct  lowering  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  considered  as 
teachers  and  investigators. 

Probably,  very  few  instructors  will  be  found  inclined  to 
quarrel  with  this  conclusion ;  there  are  some,  however,  who  will 
deny  the  necessity  of  greater  supervision  and  direction  of 
students  on  the  part  of  the  university.  The  university,  they 
will  urge,  is  a  place  for  men,  and  its  whole  duty  consists  in 
offering  instruction  to  scholars  of  high  attainments,  each  of 
whom  is  an  investigator,  and  if  possible,  an  authority  in  his  own 
special  field.  Fortunately,  such  a  view  is  exceptional.  To 
assume  that  the  youth,  say  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  is  a  man 
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wholly  emancipated  from  the  need  of  counsel  or  direction  is  a 
position  that  can  be  assumed  only  by  a  doctrinaire.  One  of  its 
most  obvious  implications,  for  instance,  would  be  a  system  of 
purely  elective  courses.  We  may  surely  be  alive  to  the  dangers  of 
college  paternalism,  of  keeping  in  perpetual  leading-strings  those 
who  are  passing  from  boyhood  to  young  manhood  without  assum- 
ing that  there  is  no  transitional  period  between  boyhood  and  man- 
hood. "Almost  equally  important  with  an  understanding 
between  parent  and  son,"  says  Dean  Briggs,  of  Harvard,  one  of 
the  most  experienced  and  wisest  of  college  administrators,  "is  an 
understanding  between  every  student  and  at  least  one  college 
officer.  There  must  be  someone  on  the  spot  to  whom  the  student 
may  talk  freely  and  fully  about  such  perplexities  as  beset  every 
young  man  in  a  new  life  away  from  home. ' '  Even  those  to  whom 
such  a  statement  smacks  of  paternalism  might  at  least  admit  that 
the  student  should  be  given  ready  assistance  in  those  perplexities 
which  arise  directly  out  of  the  details  of  his  work  as  a  student, 
and  it  must  ,be ,  frankly  confessed  that  we  make  no  adequate  pro- 
visions for  giving  such  assistance.  Of  course,  many  a  student 
gets  the  best  possible  help  and  advice  from  individual  professors, 
but  the  great  majority,  not  knowing  to  whom  they  may  apply 
freely,  prefer  instinctively  to  solve  their  own  problems  or  to  dis- 
cuss them  only  with  fellow-students  on  whose  sympathetic  interest 
they  may  count. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  our  present  practice  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  and  of  the  in- 
structor, we  are  led  to  consider  the  question  whether  some  read- 
justment of  the  university  machinery  is  possible  which  may  result 
in  a  more  satisfactory  solution.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  possible  for 
us  to  look  forward,  in  the  near  future,  at  least,  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  system  in  which  the  great  university 
population  is  broken  up  into  small  college  groups  over  each  of 
which  a  degree  of  supervision  is  exercised  such  as  is  undreamed 
of  in  our  new  world  institutions.  On  this  side  of  the  water  by 
far  the  most  interesting  experiment  that  has  been  attempted  in 
the  direction^'of  increased  supervision  is  the  preceptorial  system 
of  Princeton,  regarding  the  success  of  which  it  is  too  early  to 
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speak  definitely.  If  the  constitution  of  our  great  universities  is 
to  remain  in  the  immediate  future  essentially  what  it  is  at  pre- 
sent, how  may  we  best  attack  the  problem  under  these  conditions  ? 
The  suggestion  which  the  writer  of  this  article  would  offer  is 
a  modification  of  the  solution  proposed — or  to  speak  more  accur- 
ately, demanded — by  Clarence  F.  Birdseye  in  his  book  *  The 
Reorganisation  of  our  Colleges.  Mr.  Birdseye  has  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  work  done  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States. 
He  is  inclined  to  believe  that  ' '  as  a  whole  college  pedagogy  is  at 
present  the  poorest  of  all  grades, ' '  but  his  most  scathing  condem- 
nation is  reserved  for  the  administration  which  he  insists  must  be 
"reorganised  on  modern  business  principles."  His  book  is  not 
one  that  is  calculated  to  convince,  either  by  a  judicial  tone  or 
urbanity  of  temper,  but  his  contention  that  the  administrative 
work  of  a  university  should  be  organised  into  a  department  dis- 
tinct from  the  teaching  staff  seems  to  the  present  writer  worthy 
of  the  most  careful  consideration.  That  such  a  department 
should  not  be  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  faculty  proper,  and 
that  it  should  be  made  up  of  "administrators"  whose  training 
as  such  has  been  in  the  business  world  where,  alone,  administra- 
tive talents  have  been  developed — these  and  many  other  similar 
ideas  in  the  book  only  prove  that  the  author  is  not  familiar  with 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done.  But  let  us  imagine  that  cer- 
tain members  of  the  teaching  body  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  university  problems,  who  are  enthusiastic  regarding  the 
value  of  the  "administrative"  work,  and  whose  judgment  and 
character  are  such  as  to  commend  them  to  their  colleagues,  could 
be  persuaded  to  devote  themselves  entirely,  or  almost  entirely, 
to  the  work  we  are  discussing.  Such  a  committee  or  department 
could  very  well  assume  all  the  duties  of  the  faculty  committees 
above  referred  to,  could  make  a  careful  study  of  student  prob- 
lems and  the  conditions  of  the  student  life  in  the  city,  and  could 
do  much  to  maintain  the  interest  of  the  university  in  the  welfare 
of  its  graduates  and  of  the  graduates  of  the  university.  They 
would  set  free  the  faculty  proper  from  many  tasks  for  the  per- 
formance of  which  they  are  not  necessarily  well  fitted,  and  would 
enable  them  to  do  far  more  fruitful  work,  both  in  teaching  and 

*  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Co.,  N.Y.    1909. 
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in  investigation,  than  is  now  possible.  They  would  constitute 
a  body  of  trained  advisers  to  whom  any  student  would  find  easy 
and  ready  access,  and  they  would  be  able  to  give  that  personal 
attention  to  individual  cases  which  is  impossible  under  the  exist- 
ing system.  They  would  be  not  only  the  advisers  of  the  students 
but  of  the  faculty  as  well,  to  whom  they  would  be  able  to  recom- 
mend legislation  as  a  result  of  their  detailed  study  of  many 
university  problems. 

There  would  be  certain  difficulties  in  the  application  of  such 
a  scheme  in  our  own  university,  made  up  as  it  is  of  many  facul- 
ties and  colleges,  and  of  these,  perhaps,  the  chief  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  persuading  the  right  men  to  turn  aside  from  the 
scholarly  work  to  which  their  lives  have  been  devoted.  But  if 
the  principle  laid  down  is  right  and  the  proposed  solution  a 
feasible  one,  none  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  realisation 
would  prove  to  be  greater  than  could  be  met.  What  is  incon- 
trovertible is  the  fact  that  the  status  quo  is  far  from  satisfactory, 
whether  we  consider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  either 
of  the  best  interests  of  the  students  or  of  the  faculty,  and  that 
the  evils  complained  of  are  becoming  more  and  more  aggravated. 
In  the  present  session,  over  1,100  students  are  enrolled  in  Univer- 
sity College  alone,  and  he  is  indeed  an  optimist  who  insists  that 
the  university  is  doing  everything  which  it  is  possible  to  do  to 
further  the  welfare  of  each  of  these  students.  The  truth  is  that 
we  concern  ourselves  very  little  about  the  weaker  members  of  the 
student  body.  We  admit  only  those  who,  in  our  judgment,  are 
competent  to  undertake  a  college  course :  wrhy  do  such  a  large 
number  of  them  fail  to  complete  the  first  year  ?  Why  do  nearly 
half  of  them  fail  to  graduate  ?  Was  our  judgment  at  fault  in 
admitting  them,  or  is  the  fault  in  our  college  teaching  ?  Surely 
this  is  a  question  to  which  we  are  bound  to  give  an  intelligent 
answer.  But  it  is  just  the  kind  of  question  to  which  we  cannot 
give  an  intelligent  answer  because  it  is  a  question  to  which  no 
one  has  given  very  special  attention.  Many  a  student  spends 
weeks  after  entering  college  before  he  has  a  clear  conception  of 
the  work  he  is  expected  to  do,  and  when  and  where  he  is  to  do  it. 
Is  this  waste  of  time  and  energy  unavoidable,  or  is  it  due  to  the 
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fact  that  no  one  is  primarily  responsible  for  making  as  smooth 
as  possible  the  first  stretches  on  the  road  to  learning  ?  Does  the 
university  husband  its  resources  in  the  most  careful  manner 
when  it  allows  a  professor,  whose  greatness  as  a  teacher  or  inves- 
tigator constitutes  one  of  its  chief  assets,  to  expend  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  energy  on  seeking  to  remove  conflicts  from  the  time- 
table? To  answer  such  questions  would  be  the  first  duty  of  an 
administrative  department.  Three  or  four  energetic  men  drawn 
from  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  body  and  regularly  organised  into 
a  department  for  the  purposes  above  indicated,  should  be  able  to 
perform  efficiently  a  work  the  importance  of  which  would  be 
secondary  to  that  of  no  other  in  the  university.  The  data  which 
they  would  collect  regarding  conditions  at  home  and  the  investi- 
gations which  they  would  make  into  the  practice  of  other  institu- 
tions, should  be  invaluable  to  the  president,  whose  attention  is 
necessarily  divided  among  the  multifarious  duties  of  his  position. 
In  the  highly  specialised  work  of  a  great  university  the  adminis- 
tration must  inevitably  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
legitimate  subdivisions,  and,  until  it  is  so  regarded,  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  declare  that  neither  the  work  of  the  university  as  a 
whole,  nor  that  of  any  of  its  departments,  can  be  done  in  the  most 
effective  possible  manner. 

MALCOM  W.  WALLACE. 
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We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the  art- 
icles or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY,  We  reserve  the 
right,  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  material 
submitted,  and  we  must  be  free  to  let  the  contributor's  name 
appear  in  every  case. 


UNIVERSITY  METHODS 

The  Springfield  Republican,  whose  editorials  on  educational 
questions  always  deserve  attention,  reviews  in  the  following 
terms  "The  excellent  address  to  the  educational  science  section 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at 
its  recent  meeting  at  Sheffield,  presented  by  the  president  of 
the  section,  H.  A.  Miers,  principal  of  the  University  of 
London.  Principal  Miers,  who  till  two  years  ago  was 
professor  of  mineralogy  in  Oxford  University,  covers  many 
vital  subjects,  but  most  of  them  centre  about  the  problem, 
acute  in  the  United  States  as  well,  of  the  relation  between 
school  and  university.  It  is  his  special  complaint  that 
the  distinction  between  the  two  is  not  made  sharp  enough,  and 
that  too  much  of  the  energy  of  the  university  goes  to  mechanical 
drill  in  studies  which  are  merely  preparatory  to  real  work.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  Principal  Miers  is  in  line  with  some 
of  the  advanced  thinkers  in  this  country  in  thinking  that  too 
much  red  tape  is  stifling  to  education. 

He  does  not,  for  example,  believe  in  making  a  fetish  of  pre- 
paration, or  of  examinations  upon  elaborate  preparatory  courses 
in  many  subjects.  The  essential  point,  to  his  mind,  for  admis- 
sion to  university  courses  is  mental  competence,  and  he  thinks 
that  with  a  sound  school  training,  aimed  chiefly  at  developing 
mental  powers,  the  student  may  take  up  research  work  at  the 
university  and  quickly  accumulate  whatever  special  apparatus 
he  may  need  in  the  way  of  languages,  mathematics,  etc.  He 
tells,  for  instance,  of  a  young  Frenchman  whose  training  had 
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been  literary  and  philosophical,  who  came  to  Oxford  and  wished 
to  get  some  insight  into  scientific  method.  At  scientific  labora- 
tories he  had  been  rejected  because  he  had  no  preparation  in 
mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry.  Professor  Miers  set  him 
to  work  immediately  on  actual  research,  and  left  him  to  pick  up 
the  rudiments  as  he  had  need  for  them.  In  a  short  time  this 
student  had  published  three  original  papers  which  are  now 
quoted  as  marking  a  substantial  advance  in  knowledge.  He 
grants  the  exceptional  ability  of  the  pupil,  but  ability  is  none 
the  less  important  for  being  exceptional.  There  seems  to  be  a 
real  danger  that  universities,  in  their  zeal  for  system,  may 
underestimate,  discourage,  or  even  reject  the  able  man  whose 
career  is  for  any  reason  irregular. 

For  this  reason  he  thinks  that  entrance  examinations  should 
not  be,  as  they  too  often  are,  merely  a  test  of  whether  a  boy  or 
girl  has  learned  certain  preparatory  subjects  at  school.  Even 
more  should  they  be  a  test  of  general  intelligence  and  of  the 
capacity  to  take  up  courses  in  the  university  spirit.  The  change, 
he  believes,  should  be  abrupt :  "  It  is  of  the  essence  of  responsi- 
bility that  there  should  be  something  sudden  and  unexpected 
about  it."  Kindergarten  training  in  independence  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  and  a  sure  way  to  stifle  initiative.  Some  boys 
are  ready  at  16  to  shift  for  themselves ;  others,  equally  hopeful, 
are  at  that  age  but  school  boys.  Principal  Miers  would  have  no 
school  boys  in  the  university,  though  he  argues  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  school  curriculum  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  older 
pupils. 

The  essential  thing  in  the  transition  to  the  university  is  that 
the  pupil  is  thrown  upon  his  own  initiative  and  must  show  a 
spirit  of  independent  inquiry.  Principal  Miers  would  have 
research  far  more  prominent  than  it  has  been  in  England,  but 
he  gives  warning  that  "much  that  is  dignified  with  the  name 
of  research  is  worthless. ' '  In  America  we  have  suffered  greatly 
in  the  graduate  schools  from  trivial  work  that  benefits  neither 
the  investigator  nor  the  world.  It  is  simply  the  method  for 
which  he  argues ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  set  the  student  to  search- 
ing for  new  scraps  of  knowledge  before  his  own  development  is 
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complete.  "On  the  other  hand,  to  carry  on  any  piece  of  work, 
whether  it  be  new  or  old,  in  the  zealous  spirit  of  inquiry,  with 
faith  in  a  purpose,  is  to  insure  the  intellectual  interest  of  the 
student;  and  I  cannot  see  why  the  spirit  should  not  animate 
all  university  education,  whether  it  be  accompanied  by  original 
research  or  not."  But  he  would  have  all  university  teachers 
more  zealous  in  search,  for  the  sake  of  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  investigation.  There  are,  he  notes,  two  types  of  investiga- 
tors, both  valuable,  the  steady  systematic  workers,  and  the 
versatile  men  with  the  curiosity  of  a  child  who  turns  eagerly 
from  one  field  to  another.  The  latter,  he  thinks,  is  the  more 
fertile  type  of  investigator,  but  not  the  best  teacher,  except  for 
exceptional  and  original-minded  pupils.  And  the  qualifications 
of  a  schoolmaster  are  quite  distinct  from  either. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  in  this  country  lately  of  the 
investigator  as  teacher,  and  some  of  it  is  well  founded.  The 
investigator  may  not  be  a  man  of  force  or  even  of  notable  mental 
powers;  specialists  often  get  a  distinction  of  a  sort  for  lack  of 
competition.  But  often  the  failure  of  a  specialist  as  a  teacher 
is  due  to  the  very  thing  Principal  Miers  deprecates — sending 
school  boys  to  the  university  and  continuing  there  to  school- 
master them.  The  very  teacher,  perhaps  diffident,  awkward, 
and  inefficient  in  discipline,  who  fails  to  club  rudiments  into  a 
horde  of  young  barbarians,  might  be  an  inspiration  to  a  little 
group  of  enthusiasts.  The  trouble  with  the  university  is  that 
it  is  still  where  it  has  fallen,  between  two  stools.  As  Principal 
Miers  says: — "When,  for  example,  a  boy  who  has  not  learned 
Greek  or  chemistry  comes  to  the  university  and  proposes  to  take 
up  one  of  these  subjects,  he  is  generally  put  through  a  course 
of  exercises  which  differ  in  no  essential  respect  from  those  set 
before  a  boy  of  12.  In  other  words,  our  university  method  for 
the  trained  mind  does  not  really  differ  from  our  school  method, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  adapted  to  the  mind  in  course  of 
training. ' ' 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  observed,  that  although  he 
represents  science,  Principal  Miers  speaks  strongly  of  the  super- 
iority of  the  classical  school  training:  "I  have  often  heard  it 
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asserted  that  if  a  boy  is  capable  of  taking  up  at  the  university 
a  course  which  is  entirely  different  from  his  school  course,  he  will 
generally  be  found  to  have  come  from  the  classical  side  and  not 
i'rom  the  modern  side.  An  ordinary  modern-side  boy  is  rarely 
able  to  pursue  profitably  a  literary  career  at  the  university, 
whereas,  it  often  happens  that  ordinary  classical-side  boys  make 
excellent  scientific  students  after  they  have  left  school."  This, 
he  owns,  has  been  his  experience,  and  he  attributes  it  partly  to 
some  defect  in  the  teaching  of  science,  whereby  a  certain  narrow- 
ness and  rigidity  of  mind  are  made  possible,  but  also  in  part  to 
"the  absence  of  that  mental  exercise  which  is  provided  by  the 
thoughtful  use  and  analysis  of  language."  This  is  strikingly 
in  line  with  the  recent  complaint  of  the  distinguished  critic, 
Emile  Faguet,  that  the  neglect  of  linguistic  studies  has  resulted 
not  only  in  the  decay  of  French  literary  style,  but  in  a  general 
decline  on  the  part  of  the  younger  generation,  of  the  ability  to 
think  straight.  Language  is  much  disparaged  nowadays  as 
' '  mere  words, ' '  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  except  in  words 
the  human  mind  hardly  exists,  and  that  training  in  language 
is  training  in  thinking,  too. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

Dr  Charles  W.  Eliot,  the  late  President  of  Harvard  University,  will 
address  the  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  Convocation  Hall, 
on  the  evening  of  December  5. 

The  President  of  the  University  will  speak  in  Bowmanville,  on  November 
19,  and  will  represent  the  University  at  the  opening  of  a  new  building  in 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  on  November  29. 

The  University  College  Dinner  will  take  place  on  December  2,  in  the 
Dining  Hall.  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
will  be  the  guest  of  honour. 

The  Glee  Club  of  the  University  of  Toronto  will  give  its  annual  con- 
cert in  Convocation  Hall,  on  January  26,  1911. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

At  the  three  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Governors  held  in  September  and 
October,  a  large  amount  of  business,  most  of  it,  however,  the  continuation 
of  the  plans  that  had  already  been  adopted  was  transacted.  The 
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largest  single  piece  of  work  which  is  now  being  undertaken  is  that  of' in- 
stalling a  central  heating  and  lighting  plant.  The  central  building  is  now 
well  under  way  in  the  ravine  behind  the  medical  building,  and  the  trenches 
are  being  dug.  The  work  will  be  finished,  it  is  hoped,  next  summer,  so  that 
all  our  buildings  by  that  time  will  be  under  the  one  control.  Victoria  College 
has  decided  to  enter  into  the  scheme,  and  Knox  and  Wycliffe  as  well.  The 
pipes  will  be  carried  to  the  Museum  and  to  the  new  building  for  Household 
Science.  At  present  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $275,000,  but  from  the  most  careful  estimates  it  is  believed  that 
including  interest  on  the  capital  outlay,  there  will  be  a  large  annual  saving 
to  the  University  in  addition  to  a  more  satisfactory  handling  of  the  light- 
ing and  heating  of  the  many  buildings,  and  of  others  that  are  likely  before 
long  to  be  added  to  our  group.  The  engineers  of  the  plant  are  Messrs. 
Griggs  and  Holbrook,  of  New  York. 

The  equipment  and  opening  of  the  University  schools  has  also  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  Board.  The  fees  were  fixed  at  $60  a  year  for 
the  senior  boys,  and  $45  a  year  for  the  junior  boys.  It  was  hoped  that  there 
would  be  an  attendance  of  at  least  300.  Contrary  to  expectations,  the  full 
accommodation  of  the  schools  is  occupied,  and  there  are  over  370  boys  en- 
rolled. The  staff  consists  of  a  head-master,  seven  specialists  and  nine 
assistant  masters.  The  names  of  those  appointed  to  these  positions  have 
already  appeared  in  THE  MONTHLY.  It  is  of  course  understood  by  the 
constituency  that  these  schools  are  intended  to  be  model  schools  of  the 
high  school  and  upper  public  school  grades,  and  that  they  are  to  serve  for 
practice-teaching  and  observation  by  the  students  of  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation. Several  of  the  teachers  will  be  required  to  give  instruction  to  the 
teachers  in  training. 

Work  on  the  new  pathological  building  has  been  begun.  This  building 
is  to  be  erected  on  a  site  within  the  hospital  grounds  purchased  by  the 
University  from  the  Trustees  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  Including 
equipment  it  is  to  cost  $150,000,  and  will  be  occupied  by  the  departments 
of  Pathology  and  Pathological  Chemistry.  There  will  be  an  autopsy  room, 
and  nearly  all  the  pathological  work  of  the  General  Hospital  will  be 
carried  on  in  this  building.  It  is  expected  that  this  building  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  October,  1911. 

In  order  that  the  Academy  of  Medicine  might  have  room  to  build  a 
permanent  library  the  Board  of  Governors  has  exchanged  with  them  No. 
13  Queen's  Park  for  No.  9,  which  they  formerly  occupied.  No.  9  Queen's 
Park,  standing  oetween  Queen's  Hall  and  the  department  of  Forestry  and 
Botany,  might  sometime  be  needed  for  extension  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  a  fire-proof  library  building  in  the  rear  of  the  old  Academy  of 
Medicine  would  have  been  a  very  expensive  building  to  remove. 

The  necessity  for  more  room  is  once  more  pressing  itself  upon  the 
University  by  a  request  from  Wycliffe  College  for  another  piece  of  ground 
in  order  to  extend  its  buildings. 
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Mr.  Chester  Massey,  through  whom  the  announcement  was  made  to 
the  Governors  of  the  splendid  bequest  of  the  Executors  of  the  Massey 
estate  for  a  students'  building,  has  informed  the  Governors  that  he  hopes 
that  building  operations  will  be  begun  early  next  spring. 

For  some  time  the  means  of  securing  an  organ  for  Convocation  Hall 
has  been  under  consideration,  and  now  from  the  proceeds  of  the  Local 
Examinations  in  Music,  a  fund  of  over  $12,000  has  been  accumulated. 
In  view  of  this  the  Governors  have  asked  three  firms  in  Canada  to  submit 
specifications  and  estimates  for  an  organ  for  Convocation  Hall.  Firms 
in  England  are  also  being  asked  to  tender.  When  these  specifications  have 
been  received,  a  committee  of  competent  organists  will  be  asked  to  make 
a  decision. 

The  anomalous  position  in  which  the  University  stands  by  reason  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  has  for  some  time  been 
impressed  upon  the  Governors,  particularly  through  the  representation  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  A  committee  was  appointed  nearly  a  year  ago 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  remedy  for  a  situation  which  was 
well  nigh  intolerable  could  be  devised.  This  committee  has  taken  active 
steps,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  a  satisfactory  solution  of  most  of 
the  difficulties  may  be  found  To  have  the  curriculum  in  Medicine  of  the 
Provincial  University  determined  by  an  outside  body  is  to  hamper  medical 
education,  and  the  long  drawn  out  examinations  coming  at  the  close  of  the 
thorough  examinations  by  the  University  in  the  spring  are  too  heavy  a 
burden  for  students. 

To  the  regret  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  Dr.  Kirschmann  has  been 
unable  to  return  to  his  work  in  the  University  of  Toronto  this  winter. 
However,  two  special  certificates  have  been  submitted  which  agree  that 
Dr.  Kirschmann  is  improving.  Meantime,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  continuing  of  his  work  during  this  session. 

Rev.  Thomas  Nattress,  of  Welland,  has  presented  to  the  University  a 
valuable  collection  of  geological  specimens,  which  he  has  been  gathering 
for  some  years. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  held  on  November  10,  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Ontario  Association  of  Architects  was  received.  The  purpose 
of  their  visit  was  to  lay  before  the  Governors  a  report  drawn  up  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Ontario  Association,  and  the  Toronto  Society  of  Archi- 
tects, which  was  authorised  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  architectural 
education  at  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  Committee  recommended  that 
a  Faculty  of  Architecture  should  be  established  at  the  University  of  Toron- 
to, in  which  architecture  should  be  studied  as  a  fine  art,  and  greater  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  study  of  design.  The  plan  which  they  outlined  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  would  involve  a  large  expenditure,  but  they  suggest 
that  if  the  plan  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  certain  additions  should  be 
made  looking  towards  the  expansion  which  they  recommend.  They  did  not 
criticise  the  work  that  is  at  present  done  in  architecture  in  the  Faculty  of 
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Applied  Science;  indeed  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  has 
for  some  time  been  urging  that  there  should  be  an  expansion  in  this  de- 
partment in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  committee. 

Dr.  Richard  Davidson  submitted  his  resignation  of  the  Associate 
Professorship  in  Oriental  Languages,  to  take  effect  on  December  31.  Dr. 
Davidson  will  continue  to  lecture  twice  a  week  in  Arabic  to  the  end  of  the 
session  without  remuneration. 

It  was  agreed  that  an  invitation  should  be  extended  to  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  meet  in  Toronto  in 
1913-14. 

Steps  were  taken  to  have  additional  lights  placed  on  the  University 
grounds. 

The  British  Association. 

The  eightieth  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  was  held  in  Sheffield,  August  31  to  September  7.  The 
first  event  on  the  programme  was  the  address  by  the  President  of  the 
Association,  Professor  T.  G.  Bonney,  on,  ' '  Some  Aspects  of  the  Glacial 
History  of  Western  Europe."  This  was  delivered  in  Victoria  Hall,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  August  31.  On  the  following  morning  the  eleven 
sections  of  the  Association  got  down  to  work,  the  proceedings  of  the  several 
sections  opening  with  the  addresses  of  their  respective  Presidents.  Two 
of  these  addresses  were  delivered  by  professors  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 
Professor  A.  P.  Coleman,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  Section  C,  spoke  on 
"The  Canadian  Shield,"  as^  Professor  A.  B.  Macallum,  President  of 
Section  I,  selected  for  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  ' '  Surface  Tension  and 
Vital  Phenomena."  Other  Torontonians  who  attended  the  meeting  were 
Dr.  I.  H.  Cameron,  Dr.  J.  C.  Fields,  Professor  W.  B.  Lang,  Professor  J. 
C.  McLennan,  Mr.  E.  F.  Stupart,  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell.  The  following  papers 
were  presented  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto: 

Prof.  A.  B.  Macallum — The  origin  of  the  Inorganic  Composition  of 
the  Blood  Plasma. — The  Inorganic  Composition  of  the  Blood  Plasma  in 
the  Frog  after  a  Long  Period  of  Inanition. — The  Micro-chemistry  of  the 
Spermatic  Elements  in  Vertebrates. 

Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan  and  Mr.  N.  Macallum — On  Resolution  of  the 
Spectral  Lines  of  Mercury. 

Mr.  W.  T.  Kennedy — On  the  Active  Deposit  of  Actinium. 

Mr.  V.  E.  Pound — On  the  Secondary  Radiation  from  Carbon  at  Low 
Temperatures. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Fields— On  the  Theory  of  the  Ideals. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Stupart,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Observatory,  also 
presented  a  paper  on  ' '  Temperature  Inversions  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  a  paper  on  "The  Utilisation  of  Solar  Radiation,  Wind  Power  and 
other  intermittent  natural  sources  of  energy, ' '  was  read  by  Prof.  Fessen- 
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den,  a  graduate  of  Trinity  University,  Toronto.  The  papers  by  Mr. 
Pound  and  Mr.  Kennedy,  in  their  absence,  were  read  by  Prof.  McLennan. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was  between  fourteen  and  fifteen 
hundred,  much  less  than  the  number  usually  expected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Association  held  in  Great  Britain.  The  mornings  and,  in  part,  the  after- 
noons also  were  devoted  to  the  more  serious  scientific  purposes  of  the 
Association.  Two  of  the  evenings  were  given  over  to  popular  scientific 
lectures.  On  Saturday,  large  numbers  of  the  visitors  took  in  excursions 
which  had  been  arranged  to  Chatsworth  and  Haddon,  Welbeck,  Clumber, 
and  Derwent  Valley  Water  Works,  while  some  of  the  geologists  and  others 
participated  in  excursions  of  a  more  scientific  character.  The  members 
of  the  Association  were  invited  to  visit  the  many  great  works  in  the  city 
of  Sheffield,  most  of  them  connected  in  some  manner  with  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  find  the  time  to  see  more  than 
two  or  three  of  these  establishments  and  it  was  also  quite  impossible  to 
accept  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  social  entertainment,  which  the  lavish 
hospitality  of  the  citizens  offered  to  the  visitors.  There  were  six  garden 
parties  of  which  the  most  largely  attended  was  that  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  (Earl  Fitzwilliam) ,  at  his  beautiful  country  estate,  Wentworth 
Woodhouae. 

There  were  four  receptions  in  the  evenings,  of  which,  however,  two 
were  held  conjointly  by  the  Eeception  Committee  and  the  University  of 
Sheffield,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Lady  on  behalf  of  the  former  receiving 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Mappin  Art  Gallery,  while  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  as 
Chancellor  received  in  the  University.  The  park  between  the  two  buildings 
was  illuminated  by  coloured  electric  lights,  a  number  of  orchestras  and 
bands  were  in  attendance,  and  a  part  of  the  entertainment  consisted  in  a 
military  tattoo.  On  Saturday  evening  a  concert  was  given  by  the  Sheffield 
Musical  Union.  On  Sunday  a  special  service  was  conducted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  On  the  Tuesday  a  special  congregation  was  held  for  the 
conferring  of  degrees. 
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PERSONALS. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card  reg- 
ister of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  all  the  laculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  in  forma- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THK  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

Dr.  J.  C.  Kay,  '62,  has  for 
present  address,  728  Dovercourt 
Road,  Toronto. 

The  Eev.  W.  C.  Washington, 
B.A.,  '63  (V.),  M.A.,  is  pastor 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Bow- 
manville. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Ward,  B.A., 
'77  (V.),  M.A.,  is  now  at  Plain- 
field. 

The  Rev.  J.  C.  Tibb,  B.A. 
'77  (U),  M.A.,  formerly  of 
Webbwood,  is  now  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Glammis. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Dickson,  B.A.,  '79 
(U.),  who  has  been  principal  of 
the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Orillia 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  re- 
signed his  position  during  the 
summer,  and  has  removed  to 
Western  Canada. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Church,  B.A.,  '85 
(T.),  M.A.,  has  removed  from 
Macleod  to  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Woodley,  '86,  is  prac- 
tising medicine  at  Binghamton, 
N.Y. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  Shearer,  B.A., 
'86  (U.),  has  charge  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  at  Camlachie. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Crewson,  B.A.,  '88 
(V.) ,  who  has  been  on  the  staff 
of  the  High  School  at  Cornwall, 
has  been  appointed  inspector  of 
Public  Schools  for  Glengarry. 


Dr.  B.  L.  Riordan,  '89,  has 
for  present  address  1  Roxbor- 
ough  StreeJ  East,  Toronto. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rogers,  '89,  has  re- 
moved from  Gananoque  Lo  114 
Main  Stieet  West,  Hamilton. 

Dr.  J.  W.  S.  McCullough,  '90, 
of  Alliston,  has  been  appointed 
Chief  Health  Officer  and  Deputy- 
Registrar-General  for  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  to  succeed  Dr. 
C.  A.  Hodgetts,  resigned. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Watson,  B.A., 
'91  (U.),  of  Thamesford,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Fairbank. 

The  Rev.  A.  J.  Gammack,  B.A., 
'91  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
address  Lennox,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Leighton,  B.A., 
'91  (T.),  is  on  the  staff  of  Ohio 
State  University,  Columbus,  O., 
in  the  Department  of  Philosophy. 

The  Rev.  G.  Logic,  B.A.,  '91 
(U.),  formerly  of  Flagstaff,  Ari- 
zona, is  now  of  Douglas,  Ari- 
zona. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Harper,  '92,  of  Al 
liston,  has  been  appointed  an  as- 
sociate coroner  for  the  county  of 
Simcoe. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Harrison,  B.S.A., 
'92,  is  Principal  of  Macdonald 
College,  Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue, 
Que. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Chadwick, 
B.A.,  '93  (T.),  M.A.,  rector  of 
All  Saints1  Church,  Chatham,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of 
St.  Paul's  Church,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

The  Rev.  E.  A.  Henry,  B.A., 
'93  (U.),  formerly  of  Regina, 
Sask.,  is  now  pastor  of  Chalmers' 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 
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Dr.  Eva  J.  Byan-Fisher,  '93, 
has  removed  from  West  Toronto 
to  Arthur. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Cranston,  B.A., 
'93  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Collingwood, 
has  accepted'  a  call  to  Fort 
William. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Fisher,  '94,  has  for 
present  address  Marysville,  N.B. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Snell,  B.A.,  '94  (U), 
is  on  the  staff  of  Macdonald 
Agricultural  College,  Ste.  Anne 
de  Bellevue,  Que. 

Dr.  8.  Bounthwaite,  '95,  of 
Cookstown,  has  been  appointed  an 
associate  coroner  for  the  County 
of  Simcoe. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Patmore,  B.A.,  '95 
(V.),  L.L.B.,  is  a  practising  bar- 
rister at  Prince  Bupert,  B.C. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Tremayne,  '95,  has 
been  appointed  Medical  Officer  of 
Quarantine  at  Prince  Eupert, 
B.C. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Clark,  B.A.,  '95 
(T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress, Hamilton. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Lynde,  B.A.,  '95 
(U),  is  on  the  staff  of  Macdonald 
Agricultural  College  at  Ste  Anne 
de  Bellevue,  Que. 

The  Eev.  A.  G.  Sinclair,  B.A., 
'96  (V.),  is  pastor  of  St.  And- 
rew's Church  at  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Macdonald,  B.A., 
'97  (T.)r  M.A.,  formerly  of  Mon- 
treal, has  for  present  address  36 
Clarges  Street  West,  London, 
England. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Senkler,  B.A.,  '97 
(T.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  C.P.R. 
Law  Department,  at  Toronto. 


Dr.  G.  A.  Field,  '98,  formerly 
of  Cobourg,  is  now  practising 
medicine  at  Des  Moines,  la.,  and 
has  for  present  address  312-313 
K.P.  Block,  corner  Sixth  Avenue 
and  Locust  Street. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wethey,  B.A.,  '98 
(T.),  M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
High  School  at  Sudbury. 

The  Eev.  H.  E.  Wellwood, 
B.A.,  '99  (V.),  has  charge  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Flesherton. 

Mr.  W.  H.  McNairn,  B.A.,  '99 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  removed  from  83 
Galley  Avenue  to  415  Brunswick 
Avenue,  Toronto. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Halliday,  B.A.,  '99 
(U.),  LL.B.,  '02,  formerly  of 
Hamilton,  now  resides  at  Prince 
Albert,  Sask. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Thompson,  B.A., 
'00  (U.),  is  teaching  in  the 
Normal  Scool,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  '00,  has 
been  appointed  medical  inspector 
of  girls  in  the  public  schools  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  Patterson,  B.A.,  '00 
(U.),  formerly  of  the  The 
Meteorological  Office  at  Simla, 
India,  is  now  in  the  Meteoro- 
logical Umce  at  Toronto,  and  has 
for  present  house  address  97 
Walmer  Eoad,  Toronto. 

The  Eev.  G.  B.  Gordon,  B.A., 
'00  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  to  succeed 
the  very  Eev.  Dean  Houston,  who 
has  resigned. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Atkinson,  B.A., 
'01  (U.),  of  Appin,  has  accepted 
a  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Tilbury. 
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Mr.  H.  M.  P.  Deroche,  B.A., 
'01  (TL),  IB  a  practising  barris- 
ter at  Melville,  Sask. 

The  Eev.  F.  H.  Hansfield,  B.A., 
'01  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  Church  of  the  Atone- 
ment at  New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  P.  C.  Cole,  B.A.,  '01  (U), 
is  spending  the  present  year  at 
Paris,  where  she  is  taking  a 
course  of  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne 
University. 

Mr.  R.  Smillie,  B.A.,  '02  (U.), 
has  been  appointed  to  the  staff  of 
the  High  School  at  Nelson,  B.C. 

Dr.  W.  T.  McFaul,  '02,  now  re- 
sides at  Berlin. 

The  Eev.  J.  E.  Van  Wyck,  B.A., 
'02  (V.),  is  pastor  of  St.  An- 
drew's Presbyterian  Church  at 
Chatham. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Taylor,  B.A.,  '02 
(T.).  M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  St. 
Andrew 's  College,  Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Darling,  B.A.,  '03 
(U.),  is  associated  in  the  general 
practice  of  law  with  the  firm  of 
Cummins,  Stearns  &  Milkewitch, 
and  has  for  office  address  218  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Dr.  N.  D.  Buchanan,  '03,  is  a 
pactising  physician  at  Peter- 
borough. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Russell,  B.A.,  '03 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Nor- 
mal School,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Eutherford,  B.S.A., 
'03,  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Deputv  Minister  of  Agriculture 
in  Saskatchewan  to  become  Dean 
of  the  Department  of  Aprimlture 
in  the  University  of  Saskatche- 
wan, at  Saskatoon. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Graham,  '03,  has 
been  appointed  medical  inspector 


of  boys  in  the  Public  Schools  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Livingstone,  B.A., 
'03  (U.),  LL.B.,  '06,  has  re- 
moved from  Winnipeg  to  Battle- 
ford,  Sask. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Duncan,  '04,  is  a 
practising  physician  at  Upham, 
N.  Dak. 

Miss  E.  V.  Danard,  B.A.,  '04 
(V.),  has  removed  to  Creston, 
B.C. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Archer,  '04,  has  for 
present  address,  Doyabari-Eanag- 
hat,  Bengal,  India. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Wigham,  '04,  has  re- 
moved from  93  Bleeker  Street  to 
1299  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto. 

Miss  A.  E.  Powell,  B.A.,  '04 
T.,  has  removed  to  Duncan, 
Vancouver  Island,  B.C. 

The  Eev.  C.  H.  E.  Smith,  B.A., 
'0")  ,  formerly  of  Niagara 

Falls,  Ont.,  is  now  at  Fergus. 


The  Eev.  Clyo  Jackson,  B.A., 
'05  (V.),  is  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  at  Eosetown,  Sask. 

Dr.  T\  H.  Boddington,  '05,  has 
removed  to  166  Spadina  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Mr  A.  F.  B.  Clark,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  who  was  Instructor  in 
French  in  University  College  for 
four  years,  and  during  part  of 
that  time  was  in  editorial  charge 
of  THE  MONTHLY,  is  now  a  post- 
graduate student  in  Eomanee 
Languages  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Mr.  Clark  spent  the  sum- 
mer travelling  in  Europe,  spend- 
ing most  of  his  time  in  Italy  and 
France. 
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Mr.  N.  B.  McLean,  B.A.,  '06 
(U.),  M.A.,  who  for  the  past 
three  years  has  been  lecturer  in 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Manitoba,  has  been  appointed 
professor  and  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  there,  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Professor  Cochrane. 
Professor  McLean  took  a  brilliant 
course  at  the  University,  graduat- 
ing with  the  highest  honours,  and 
winning  the  Glashan  gold  medal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Clark,  B.S.A.,  '06,  is 
superintendent  of  the  experiment- 
al farm  at  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island. 

The  Rev.  K.  Duncanson,  B.A., 
'06  (U.),  is  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  at  Kongmun,  South 
China. 

Mrs.  Acheson  (Miss  M.  E.  Mor- 
ris), B.A.,  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  re- 
moved from  300  Wellington  St., 
to  48  Emmett  Street,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Watson,  B.A.Sc., 
'06,  has  for  present  address  1653 
Park  Avenue,  Montreal,  Que. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Duncan,  B.S.A.,  '06, 
of  Huntsville,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  Agriculture  in  the 
High  School  at  Port  Hope. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Macfarlane,  B.A., 
'07  (V.),  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  T.  A.  Symington, 
B.A.,  '07  (U.),  M.A.,  is  pastor  of 
Knox  Church,  Beaverton. 

The  Rev.  W.  T.  Pearcy,  B.A., 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  has  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Londes- 
boro. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Thomson,  S.P.S.  '07, 
B.A.Sc.,  demonstrator  in  Draw- 
ing in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  has 


been  appointed  to  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

Miss  P.  Faint,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  High  School 
at  Markham. 

The  Rev.  F.  S.  Okell,  B.A.,  '07 
(U.),  is  pastor  of  Sixth  Avenue 
Methodist  Church  at  New  West- 
minster, B.C.  Mrs.  Okell  was 
Miss  M.  V.  Gundy,  B.A.,  '07 
(V.) 

Miss  Ethel  Booth,  B.A.,  '07 
(V.),  M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute  at  Barrie,  and 
has  for  present  house  address  61 
Mary  Street,  Barrie. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Hodgetts  (Miss  M. 
E.  Birnie),  B.A.,  '07  (V.),  now 
lives  at  325  Markham  Street, 
Toronto. 


Miss  M.  Miles,  B.A.,  '07  (V.). 
is  a  nurse  *u  training  at  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Toronto. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Hamill,  '08,  of  Mea 
ford,  is  now  practising  medicine 
at  Darby,  Mont. 

Miss  C.  E.  Kammerer,  B.A., 
'08  (T.),  has  for  present  address 
Oshawa. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Murdoch,  B.A.,  '08, 
now  lives  at  5  Hogarth  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  G.  D.  Troup,  Phm.B.  '08. 
resides  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Carlyle,  B.A.,  '08 
(c>.>,  is  pursuing  post-graduate 
work  in  English  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Carlyle  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at 
Stratford,  in  the  department  of 
English. 
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Mr.  W.  L.  MacDonald,  B.A., 
'08  (b.),  who  had  a  fellowship 
in  English  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  last  year,  is  now  en- 
gaged in  post-graduate  studies  at 
Harvard  University. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Mclntosh,  B.S.A., 
'09,  has  for  present  address  Stir- 
ling. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Todd,  B.A.,  '09 
(V.),  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church  at  Cedarville,  and  has  for 
post  office  address  Conn. 

Miss  Frances  Crane,  B.A.,  '07 
(V.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  On- 
tario Ladies'  College  at  Whitby. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Hodgson,  B.A.,  '09 
(U.),  who  spent  the  past  year  in 
the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  now 
with  the  firm  of  A.  E.  Ames  & 
Co.,  Brokers,  King  Street  East, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Burr,  Phm.B.  '10, 
has  removed  to  New  Westminster, 
B.C. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Hackett,  B.V.S.,  '10, 
has  for  present  address  Box  202, 
Breckenridge,  Mich. 

Marriages. 

BULLER — HOWARD — On  August 

24,  1910,  at  Chemainees,  B.C., 
Frederick  James  Buller,  B.A. 
'01  (U.),  M.B.  '05,  of  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  Miss  Sarah 
Jeanette  Howard. 

CHRYSLER  —  VAN  DTJZEN  —  On 
September  15,  1910,  at  Brant- 
ford,  Mintin  Asbury  Chrysler, 
B.A.  '94  (U.),  Professor  of 
Botany  ip  the  University  of 
Maine,  to  Miss  Clara  Van 
Duzen. 


William  Giles  Collison,  M.D., 
C.M.  '99,  of  Lindsay,  to  Miss 
Wilhelmina  Alba  Jane  Chis- 
holm  of  Toronto. 

CUDMORE — MAGEE — On  August  9, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Sedley  An- 
thony Cudmore,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Phoebe  Amelia  Magee, 
B.A.  '05  (U.). 

DRAIMIN — KING — On  June  20, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Charles  Draim- 
in,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Ber- 
tha King,  B.A.  '02  (U.)  of 
Toronto. 

DUNCAN — KINGHORN — On  Sep- 
tember 21,  1910,  at  Toronto, 
John  Alexander  Duncan,  M.B. 
'04,  of  Upham,  N.  Dak.,  to 
Miss  Grace  Margaret  King- 
horn  of  Toronto. 

GILLESPIE  —  MERRITT — On  Sep- 
tember 13,  1910,  at  Smithville, 
Peter  Gillespie,  S.P.S.,  1902, 
B.A.Sc.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science  and  Engineering, 
University  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Mary  Hope  Merritt  of  Smith- 
ville. 

LAIRD — ADIE — On  September  27, 
1910,  at  St.  Catharines,  John 
Melvin  Laird,  B.A.  '06  (U.), 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  Miss 
Jessie  Morton  Adie,  B.A.  '06 
^o.)  of  St.  Catharines. 

LAMB — LEA — On  October  19, 
1910,  at  Leaside,  the  Rev.  Per- 
cival  Morland  Lamb,  B.A.  '09 
(T.),  of  Leaside,  to  Miss  E. 
M.  Lea. 

LUNDY — JOHNSON — On  Septem- 
ber 29,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Walter 
E.  Lundy,  D.D.S.  '06,  of  Tor- 
onto, to  Miss  Jessie  Florence 
Johnson. 


COLLISON — CHISHOLM) — On      Sep- 
tember   28,   1910,    at     Toronto, 


MACALPINK  —  THOMPSON   —  On 
September  14,  1910,  at  Toronto, 
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Cyril  Douglas  Hughes  MacAl- 
pine,  B.A.  '07  (U.),  of  Winni- 
peg, to  Miss  Lena  May  Thomp- 
son, B.*a..  '07  (U.)  of  Toronto. 

MACEACHREN  --  MCLEAN  —  On 
August  25,  1910,  at  Gore  Bay, 
the  Rev.  Norman  A.  Mac- 
Eachren,  B.A.  (U.),  pastor  of 
St.  Andrew 's  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brampton,  to  Miss 
Annie  L.  McLean  of  Gore  Bay. 

MACKAY  —  CORBETT — In  August, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  John  Francis 
Mackay,  B.A.  '06  (U.),  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  of  the  staff  of  the  State 
University  of  Kansas,  to  Miss 
Ruth  .Naomi  Corbett  of  Tor- 
onto. 

MclNTYRE  —  ADAMS — On  August 
31,  1910,  at  Whitby,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Alexander  Mclntyre, 
B.A.  '04  (TF.),  M.A.,  of  Tor- 
onto, to  Miss  Clara  Adams  of 
Whitby. 

MCTNTYRE — HENRY — On  August 
23,  1910,  at  Napanee,  Herbert  C. 
Mclntyre  of  Lanark,  to  Miss 
Edith  May  Henry,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  of  Napanee. 

MCLEAN — FRASER — On  July  19, 
1910,  at  Kelvin,  Hugh  McLean, 
M.B.  '06,  of  Inwood,  to  Miss 
Lizzie  May  Fraser  of  Kelvin. 

MCLENNAN  —  RAMSEY — On  Sep- 
tember 15,  1910.  at  Bowland, 
Midlothian,  Scotland,  John  Cun- 
ningham McLennan,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics, University  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Elsie  Monro  Ramsey  of 
Bowland,  Midlothian. 

MAOWOOD — MCLEAN — On  July  23, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  Samuel  John 
Newton  Mapwood,  M.B.  '06,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Maud  McLean 
of  Toronto. 

MARSHALL — EDY — On  September 
9,  19iO,  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  Rob- 


ert John  Marshall,  S.P.S.  '08, 
B.A.Sc.,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Mildred  Blanche  Edy  of  Cal- 
gary. 

MORLEY  —  JACKSON — On  Septem- 
ber 1,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Reuben 
Belldon  Morley  of  Toronto,  to 
Miss  Rosalie  Ann  Edith  Jack- 
son, B.A.  '98  (U.),  of  Toronto. 

MORRISON — WIER — On  June  1, 
1910,  at  Toronto,  William  Mor- 
rison, B.A.  '03  (U.),  of  Hamil- 
ton, to  Miss  Lucy  Mussen  Weir 
of  Toronto. 

PEARCY — REEB — On  September  24, 
1910,  at  Port  Colborne,  the  Rev. 
Walter  Talmage  Pearcy,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Ixmdesboro', 
to  Miss  Delia  Irene  Reeb  of 
Port  Colborne. 

Ross — BROWNLEE — On  September 
15,  1910,  at  Ailsa  Craig,  the 
Rev.  Robert  John  Ross,  B.A.  '96 
(U.),  of  Rutherford,  to  Miss 
Mary  Belle  Brownlee  of  Ailsa 
Craig. 

SOADY — ELLIOTT — On  July  27, 
1910,  at  Port  Granby,  John 
Hostley  Soady,  M.B.  '05,  of 
Haliburton,  to  Miss  Edna  Irene 
Elliott. 

SPOTTON — INSOLE — On  September 
8,  1910,  at  Hamilton,  Arthur 
Knowlton  Spotton,  S.P.S.  '94, 
of  Gait,  to  Miss  Ethel  Eleanor 
Brett  Insole  of  Hamilton. 

STEWART  —  MCDONALD — On  Sep- 
tember 15.  1910,  at  Riversdale, 
the  Rev.  Alexander  C.  Stewart, 
B.A.  '07  f[y.\  M.A.,  of  Graf- 
ton,  to  Miss  Margaret  Campbell 
McDonald. 

THOMAS — DALE — On  Ausrust  30, 
1910,  at  Toronto.  Vend  Charles 
Thomas,  S.P.S.  '08,  B.A.Sc.,  of 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Ariel  Corinne 
Dale  of  Toronto. 
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THOMPSON  —  MCCAFFREY  —  On 
August  10,  1910,  at  Omemee, 
Josiah  Albert  Thompson,  D.D.S. 
'05,  of  Havelock,  to  Miss  Annie 
McCaffrey  or  Omemee. 

TEEADGOLD — MJLNEE — On  Septem- 
ber 20,  1910,  at  Brampton,  Wil- 
liam Manton  Treadgold,  B.A. 
'03  (U.),  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Jessie  Gertrude  Milner  of 
Brampton. 

TRENCH — LEMON — On  August  17, 
1910,  at  Harriston,  William 
Wyehtfe  Anson  Trench,  B.A. 

'99  (U.),  of  Eiehmond  Hill,  to 
Miss  Annie  May  Lemon,  B.A. 

'04  (U.),  of  Harriston. 

WALLACE — McFAUL — On  June  15, 
1910,  at  Midland,  William 
Thomas  Wallace,  M.B.  '02,  of 
Berlin,  to  Miss  Margaret  May 
McFaul. 

WATSON  —  MURRAY — On  August 
1,  1910,  at  Detroit,  Owen  Clar- 
ence Watson,  D.D.S.  '04,  of 
Detroit,  to  Misa  Lulu  Murray  of 
Detroit. 

WIGHAM — FRASER — On  September 
7,  1910,  at  Toronto,  John  Walker 
Wigham,  M.B.  '02,  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Fraser  of 
Owen  Sound. 

WOODLEY — HALL — On  August  20, 
1910,  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake, 
Alvin  Clayton  Woodley,  M.D., 
C.M.  '86,  of  Binghamton,  N.Y., 
to  Miss  Elizabeth  I.  Hall  of 
Binghamton,  N,Y. 

WRIGHT — OSBORNE — On  September 
7,  .1910,  at  Bowmanville,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Melville  Wright, 
B.A.  ,'07  (U,),  of  Fort  George, 
B.C.,  to  Miss  Agnes  Pearl  Os- 
borne,  B.A.  '07,  (U.),  of  Bow- 
manville. 


Deaths. 

CAMERON — On  August  1,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  Peter  Cameron,  B.C.L. 
'85  (T.),  Barrister. 

Cox— On  August  18,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  John  Loane  Cox,  B.A. 
'78  (U.),  Principal  of  the  Oak- 
wood  High  School,  Toronto. 

DRAKE — On  September  6,  1910,  at 
V\  incisor,  William  Howell  Drake, 
M.D.  '57,  of  Windsor. 

GILDAY — On  October  20,  1910,  at 

7  Moss     Park     Place,  Toronto, 

William       Carnochan  Gilday, 
M.B.    '05. 

HUTCHINSON — Suddenly,  on  May 
30,  1910,  at  Port  Rowan,  Dun- 
can Hossak  Hutchinson,  M.B. 
'90. 

JOHNSTONE — In  August,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  James  Kennedy  John- 
stone,  M.D.  '70. 

McCARTER — On  August  15,  1910, 
at  the  General  Hospital,  King- 
ston, James  Mastyn  McCarter, 
M.B.  '96,  of  Verona. 

MCLEAN — Suddenly,  on  July  26, 
1910,  at  Burk's  Falls,  Donald 
Roderick  McLean,  B.A.  '86, 
(U.) 

MULLIN — On  August  14,  1910,  at 
Brampton,  John  Turner  Mullin, 
M.D.  '57. 

PAGE — In  August,  1910,  at  Tor- 
onto, Ralph  Barlow  Page,  B.A. 
'97  (U.),  M.A.,  recently  ap- 
pointed professor  of  History  in 
Rutger's  University. 

TACKABERRY — On  November  3, 
1910,  at  St.  Agathe,  Que.,  Wil- 
son Hamilton  Tackaberry,  B.A. 
'04  (U.),  M.A.,  lecturer  in 
Greek  in  University  College,  Tor- 
onto. 
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THE  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  a  new  thing  in  the  history  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  a  new  building  to  be  taxed  to  its  capacity  as  soon 
as  it  is  ready  for  occupancy.  It  is,  however,  something  of  a 
novelty  for  such  overcrowding  to  be  due  to  the  introduction  of 
an  entirely  new  element  into  the  University  life.  This  latter 
fact  seems  to  give  a  certain  distinction  to  the  new  Faculty  of 
Education  building  on  Bloor  Street. 

The  building  was,  as  the  name  implies,  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  two  hundred  or  more  students  who  every  year  receive, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  their  profes- 
sional training  as  teachers.  It  was  thought  wise  to  establish  as 
well,  in  the  rooms  not  occupied  by  the  students  in  Education, 
a  number  of  classes  of  public  and  high  school  grade  which 
would  serve,  in  part,  the  needs  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  as 
regards  observation  and  experimental  work,  With  this  latter 
aim  in  view,  a  Headmaster  was  chosen  last  year  and  a  small 
staff  of  masters  engaged.  In  view  of  the  fees  charged  and  of  the 
many  excellent  schools,  both  public  and  private,  already  estab- 
lished in  the  city,  the  issue  of  such  an  enterprise  as  "The 
University  Schools,"  was  thought  by  many  to  be  problematical. 
However,  the  present  outcome  has  surprised  even  the  most  hope- 
ful. Instead  of  two  hundred  students,  which  was  the  largest 
estimate  used  in  connection  with  the  calculations  of  last  year, 
there  are  at  present  enrolled  in  The  University  Schools  some 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five,  over  two  hundred  of  whom  are 
in  the  High  School  classes. 

In  all  probability,  the  general  public,  perhaps  even  the  Uni- 
versity public,  do  not  realise  the  difficulties  which  have  con- 
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fronted  the  University  authorities  in  connection  with  the  situa- 
tion just  outlined.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  problem  of 
justifying  to  themselves  and  to  others  the  erection  of  a  building, 
a  considerable  portion  of  which  might  remain  unoccupied  for  a 
number  of  years.  Then  there  was  the  task  of  adjusting  the 
work  in  Education  to  the  new  conditions,  so  that  the  class  of 
1910-11  might  be  in  every  way  the  gainers  from  the,  abandon- 
ment of  arrangements  which  have  existed  since  the  inception  of 
the  Faculty,  and  which,  through  years  of  experiment,  had 
become,  at  least,  workable.  Finally,  there  was  the  crucial  situa- 
tion created  by  an  enrollment  in  The  University  Schools  fully 
double  that  which  was  anticipated.  This  last  brought  with  it 
the  necessity  of  material  increases  in  staff  and  equipment  upon 
the  very  shortest  notice.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  situa- 
tion meant  for  those  in  charge  much  anxious  planning  and  much 
additional  labour. 

Some  reference  was  made  in  a  former  article  in  THE  UNIVERSI- 
TY MONTHLY  to  the  organisation  of  The  University  Schools.  No 
mention  could  be  made  at  that  time  of  the  personnel  of  the  staff. 

The  Headmaster,  Mr.  H.  J.  Crawford,  B.A.,  ranks  as  an 
Associate  Professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Education.  Professor 
Crawford,  prior  to  his  appointment,  was  Principal  of  the  River- 
dale  High  School,  Toronto,  and  is  widely  known  throughout  the 
province  as  a  teacher  of  Classics.  In  addition  to  the  perform- 
ance of  his  regular  administrative  duties,  he  will  lecture  to  the 
students  in  Education  on  School  Management  and  on  Methods 
in  Classics. 

The  work  of  instruction  is  divided  into  various  departments, 
each  under  the  charge  of  a  Head  Instructor.  Each  Head 
Instructor  is  also  the  lecturer  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  on 
methods  of  teaching  in  his  specialty. 

The  Head  Instructor  in  Mathematics  is  Mr.  J.  T.  Crawford, 
B.A.,  who  comes  to  The  University  Schools  from  the  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute.  Mr.  Crawford  was  for  many  years  lecturer 
in  the  Ontario  Normal  College. 

Dr.  0.  J.  Stevenson,  the  Head  Instructor  in  English,  was  for 
three  years  Associate-Professor  of  Education  in  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, Kingston,  and  prior  to  his  term  of  service  at  Queen's 
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was  head  of  the  department  of  English  in  the  St.  Thomas  Col- 
legiate Institute.  Dr.  Stevenson  has  just  completed  for  the 
Education  Department  a  text-book  in  English  Grammar  for  use 
in  the  High  Schools  of  Ontario. 

The  work  in  Science  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Cornish,  B.A.. 
formerly  master  in  the  Peterborough  Normal  School  and  in  the 
Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute.  Mr.  Cornish  is  assisted  by  Mr.  H. 
A.  Grainger,  B.A.,  formerly  of  the  London  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ferguson,  B.A.,  is  the  Head  Instructor  in  Modern 
Languages,  and  is  well  and  favourably  known  in  connection  with 
his  work  as  a  High  School  master  in  Toronto  and  in  London. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  the  Head  Instructor  in 
History,  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  Technical  High 
School,  Toronto. 

The  work  in  Art  and  Commercial  Subjects  is  taken  by  Mr.  G. 
D.  Robertson,  B.A.,  formerly  of  the  Lindsay  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. Mr.  Robertson  has  the  rank*  of  Head  Instructor  in  these 
subjects. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Carlisle,  M.A.,  instructor  in  Classics  and  History, 
occupied,  before  his  appointment  to  The  University  Schools,  a 
similar  position  in  the  Riverdale  High  School. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  The  University  Schools  is  the  close 
articulation  of  the  public  school  departments  (known  as  the 
Junior  School)  with  the  high  school  department.  The  promo- 
tion from  the  one  department  to  the  other  will  be  of  a  character 
exactly  similar  to  promotion  from  one  High  or  Public  School 
form  to  another.  This  innovation  is  due  to  the  belief  on  the  part 
of  the  school  authorities  that  there  is  no  such  difference  between 
pupils  of  the  highest  form  in  the  Public  School  and  those  of  the 
lowest  form  of  the  High  School  as  to  warrant  the  establishment 
of  a  formal  annual  written  examination  as  a  barrier  between  the 
two. 

In  the  Public  School  department  there  are  at  present  five 
instructors.  Mr.  F.  E.  Coombs,  M.A.,  Head  Instructor  in  Ele- 
mentary Subjects,  was  for  two  years  master  in  the  Provincial 
Model  School  at  Ottawa.  Mr.  T.  M.  Porter  was  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Provincial  Model  School,  Toronto.  The 
other  instructors  are : — Mr.  J.  A.  Irwin,  Mr.  A.  N.  Scarrow  and 
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Mr.  G.  N.  Bramfitt,  all  teachers  of  established  reputation.  Mr. 
Scarrow  is  also  lecturer  on  Manual  Training  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  while  Mr.  Bramfitt  has  charge  of  the  similar  work 
in  Music.  A  sixth  instructor,  Mr.  Dunlop,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Junior  School,  and  assumed  his  duties  on  Decem- 
ber 1. 

Of  the  instructors  named,  three,  viz.,  Mr.  Carlisle,  Mr.  Coombs 
and  Mr.  Bramfitt,  are  graduates  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  in 
the  class  of  1908. 

Since  The  University  Schools  are  designed  to  serve  as  a  Model 
School,  not  only  for  the  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
but  also,  in  a  measure,  for  the  province  as  a  whole,  every  care 
it-  taken  to  provide  adequate  equipment.  Perhaps  the  complete- 
ness aimed  at  in  this  regard  can  best  be  illustrated  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  laboratories  in  Science. 

There  are  laboratories  for  each  of  the  three  sciences,  Physics, 
Chemistry  and  Biology.  The  Chemistry  and  Biology  labora- 
tories are  fitted  with  individual  tables.  There  are  two  science 
lecture  rooms,  seated  in  amphitheatre  fashion,  and  provided 
with  demonstration  tables  for  the  lecturers.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  dark-room,  a  conservatory,  store-rooms  for  apparatus,  and 
offices  for  the  instructors.  All  the  laboratories  are  on  the  third 
floor,  and  space  has  been  provided  in  their  immediate  neighbour- 
hood for  a  school  museum.  The  equipment,  so  far  as  apparatus 
is  concerned,  is  most  complete,  and  every  opportunity  is  given 
the  students  for  individual  work. 

With  all  the  advantages  which  the  erection  of  the  present 
new  building  brings  both  to  the  University  students  in  Educa- 
tion and  to  the  boys  in  attendance  at  The  University  Schools 
there  are  certain  facts  which  make  the  demand  for  additional 
accommodation  an  immediate  and  a  pressing  one. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  an  enrollment  which  in  some  six 
months  with  very  little  advertising  has  reached  nearly  four 
hundred  will  not  remain  stationary  at  that  figure  if  opportunity 
is  given  for  expansion.  At  a  very  conservative  estimate,  there 
will  be  a  demand  next  year  for  accommodation  for  five  hundred 
boys.  This  takes  no  account  of  the  need,  for  observation  and 
experimental  purposes,  of  classes  in  the  two  lower  forms  of  the 
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Public  School,  forms  which  are  not  represented  in  the  present 
organisation.  Neither  does  it  take  account  of  the  possible 
desirability  of  a  school  for  girls. 

A  further  consideration  is  one  of  organisation  and  manage- 
ment. It  is  manifestly  undesirable  to  continue  permanently  an 
arrangement  which  brings  University  students  (some  eighty  of 
whom  this  year  are  graduates),  High  School  boys  and  Public 
School  boys  under  the  same  roof  and  requires  them,  in  fact,  to 
use  the  same  class-rooms.  Regulations  and  restrictions  which 
are  desirable  and  even  necessary  in  the  case  of  High  School 
students  are  out  of  place  with  University  men  and  women,  and 
yet,  under  present  conditions,  discrimination  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  A  solution  which  appeals  to  all  who  are  in  any  way 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  lies  in  the  erection  of  a  new 
building  to  be  added  as  a  wing  to  the  present  structure.  This 
wing  could  be  so  planned  as  to  offer  permanent  accommodation 
to  the  High  School  part  of  the  work,  and  the  students  thus  pro- 
vided for  would  be  able  to  pursue  their  proper  activities  apart 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  hourly  contact  with  mature 
students  who  have  different  studies,  different  social  interests, 
and  who  are  amenable  to  a  different  form  of  discipline. 

Any  account  of  The  University  Schools  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  mention  of  their  inner  life,  for  an  inner  life  has 
already  begun  to  develop — apart  from  those  intellectual  inter- 
ests which  the  influence  of  a  capable  and  experienced  body  of 
instructors  has  already  begun  to  create.  That  intangible,  but 
very  real  something  known  as  school  spirit,  has  already  mani- 
fested itself,  not  only  in  athletics,  but  also  in  other  and  equally 
significant  ways.  The  boys  are  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
they  bear  the  University  name,  and  that,  in  aspiration  at  least, 
they  may  participate  in  the  University  life.  There  are  difficul- 
ties and,  possibly,  dangers  ahead  (and  in  what  educational  enter- 
prise are  they  wholly  absent!)  but  no  one  who  knows  what  has 
been  accbmplished  in  two  short  months  can  fail  of  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  for  the  future.  H.  J.  COLEMAN. 
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A  study  of  slum  conditions  affects  a  man  for  the  most  part 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  whole  situation  causes  him  to  fold  his  arms  saying:  "The 
thing  is  endless,  I  have  not  the  heart  to  begin,"  or  pity  seizes 
him,  he  feels  that  he  must  save  this  case  or  that,  and  before  he  is 
aware  of  it  he  commits  himself  to  a  task  that  will  last,  for  him 
and  his  posterity,  to  the  end  of  time.  Mr.  A.  says  the  work  is 
endless,  Mr  B.  never  stops  to  enquire  whether  there  is  an  end. 
Mr.  B.  says  A.  has  no  heart.  Mr.  A.  retorts  that  B.  has  no  head. 

It  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  position  of  the  man  who  feels  that 
he  must  be  up  and  doing,  that  whatever  happens  to  the  rest  of 
an  entire  slum  district  he  must  free  this  one  life  or  that  from  the 
clutches  of  disease,  or  shame,  or  misery.  It  would  be  heartless 
indeed  to  determine  upon  a  settled  indifference  to  any  claims  of 
humanity  on  the  ground  that  those  claims  will  always  exist. 
Rather  than  that  let  us  adopt  the  view  of  Charles  Lamb,  that 
beggars  should  exist  so  that  other  people  may  have  a  chance  to 
be  generous.  And  yet,  when  all  is  said,  unless  one  is  blind,  one 
cannot  continue  doing  slum  work  long — if  the  worker's  eyes  are 
opened,  the  thing  is  too  hopeless  for  human  patience. 

But  an  astonishingly  large  number  of  people  are  blind.  If 
half  of  the  work  done  in  the  slums  of  Toronto  during  the  last 
ten  years  had  been  directed  to  the  social  education  of  people  out- 
side the  slums,  the  whole  municipality  would  have  been  set  by 
the  ears,  so  that  not  a  slum  would  be  in  existence.  Instead  there 
are  at  least  a  dozen  slums  in  the  process  of  formation  in  Toronto 
at  the  present  day.  We  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  partial 
cleaning  up  of  St.  John's  Ward,  and  while  we  barely  hold  our 
own  with  the  devil  in  one  quarter,  he  seizes  a  dozen  other 
positions. 

We  not  only  allow  slums  to  form,  we  force  them  into  exist- 
ence. On  Russell  Road,  in  one  of  the  shack  districts,  land  was 
sold  a  short  time  ago  at  $28  a  foot.  On  this  same  street  three 
years  ago  land  was  selling  at  $5  a  foot.  At  that  time  the  district 
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promised  to  be  a  fairly  reputable  locality.  The  streets  were 
narrow  to  be  sure,  but  the  low  price  of  land  enables  the  home- 
steaders to  purchase  a  fairly  broad  frontage,  and  put  a  larger 
proportion  of  their  savings  into  buildings.  But  the  real  estate 
companies  decided  that  on  this  activity  they  must  exact  a  toll. 
Prices  rose,  lots  became  narrower  and  shorter,  the  buildings 
meaner.  To-day  the  district  is  a  "midway,"  a  slum,  with  only 
here  and  there  a  decent  dwelling  to  mark  the  first  era  of  the 
place.  Another  district  which  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
two  eras  of  activity-^-the  homesteader's  era  and  the  land-grab- 
ber's era — lies  at  Swansea,  between  Grenadier  Pond  and  the 
Humber  valley.  There  are  several  other  nascent  slums  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  more  than  one  in  east  Toronto.  We 
made  them.  "We  knew  five  years  ago  that  Toronto  would  spread 
over  those  districts,  but  we  had  no  anxiety  as  to  the  form  the 
inevitable  extension  would  take.  Houses  appeared  in  any  odd 
spot,  necessitating  crooked  streets  and  blind  alleys  in  the  days  to 
come.  Indeed  there  are  cases  on  record  where  the  land  sharks 
carved  out  lots  in  such  a  manner  as  to  compel  the  city's  buying 
rights  of  way  through  their  territory,  at  fabulous  prices.  In  such 
cases  the  burden  of  taxation  fell  on  the  surrounding  owners.  In 
one  case  last  November,  $3,500  was  paid  for  a  strip  of  territory 
60  feet  wide  and  140  feet  long.  This  land  lies  nearly  five  miles 
from  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  was  absolutely  valueless  as  build- 
ing property,  for  it  had  no  frontage.  The  case  was  carried 
before  the  Court  of  Revision.  The  Court  decided  that  the  price 
was  at  least  three  times  what  it  should  be,  but  as  the  costs  of 
expropriation  would  amount  to  about  $5,000,  the  price  had  to 
stand. 

So  far  are  we  from  government  control,  to  say  nothing  of 
government  ownership.  In  view  of  Mr.  Vivian's  recent  address, 
I  need  not  point  out  how  the  conditions  should  be  met.  We 
might,  however,  in  further  illustration  of  the  crying  need  refer 
to  the  "City  Planning  Exhibition"  held  in  New  York  City,  May, 
1909.  There  two  sets  of  maps  were  arranged  side  by  side,  one 
showing  the  German  method  of  acquiring  land  adjoining  large 
cities,  and  transforming  it  at  small  expense  into  an  actual  gar- 
den, the  other  set  showing  street  improvements  on  a  single  thor- 
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oughfare  (Delancey  St.)  in  New  York,  at  a  cost  of  $8,500,000. 
Above  the  maps  hung  an  immense  placard  expressing  American 
indignation  in  true  American  style:  "It  is  not  a  City's  Chief 
End  to  be  Stung  by  its  Citizens  and  enjoy  it  Forever.  But  it 
is  a  City's  Chief  End  to  provide  the  Best  and  most  Healthful 
Conditions  for  All  its  Citizens,  and  to  do  this  it  Must  have  a 
Town  Plan  for  the  whole  City  and  an  efficient  Administration." 
I  have  gone  into  this  phase  of  the  question  at  some  length 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the 
problem.  I  confess  I  cannot  listen  with  any  patience  to  talk  of 
"reducing  a  slum"  to  sanitary  conditions,  to  high  sounding 
philanthropic  phrases,  such  as  "educating  the  children  of  the 
ghetto."  Will  any  system  of  night-classes  accomplish  this 
' '  annihilation  of  space  and  time  ? ' '  The  grime  on  the  hands  of 
a  Syrian  grocer  has  been  there  for  centuries.  The  Chinese 
learned  to  gamble  before  English  was  spoken.  Only  those  who 
have  attempted  it  know  what  a  heart-breaking  task  it  is  to 
reach  such  people  under  any  conditions.  But  to  force  them 
to  live  in  conditions  that  are  vile  and  iniquitous,  and  then  as 
a  kind  of  afterthought  to  plant  a  mission  among  them,  giv- 
ing a  bottle  of  medicine  to  those  we  have  made  sick,  and 
teaching  them  (very  gradually  of  course,  lest  the  shock  be  too 
great)  that  the  circumstances  we  demand  they  shall  live  in  are 
not  of  the  best  type — is  not  this  carrying  Lamb's  paradox  just 
a  little  too  far? 

Talk  with  any  slum  worker  in  this  strain  and  he  will  invari- 
ably answer :  ' '  But,  the  housing  of  our  poor  and  foreign  popula- 
tion is  only  one  phase  of  the  problem,  we  educate  them,  get  them 
employment,  help  the  needy,  civilise  and  Christianise  them." 
Now,  if  the  cheap  housing  of  our  poor  population  is  only  one 
phase  of  the  problem,  it  is  nine-tenths  of  the  difficulty.  In  the 
first  place  it  eliminates  the  physical  degeneracy  of  the  slum.  In 
the  second  place,  it  dispenses  in  large  measure  with  pauperism. 
Give  a  man  a  decent  dwelling  at  reasonable  rates  and  he  will 
make  a  shift  to  get  bread  and  clothing  for  his  family.  Again, 
the  advantages  of  a  home  are  incomparably  more  efficient  in  the 
permanent  elevation  of  society  than  any  night-class  training. 
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Above  all,  the  horrible  immoral  influences  exerted  by  a  slum  are 
obviated. 

To  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  do  not  think  there 
can  be  any  defence  for  the  man  or  the  board  that  goes  into  slum 
work  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense  of  that  term  and  looks 
no  further. 

I  have  spoken  so  far  of  two  attitudes  commonly  taken  toward 
the  slum,  the  indifferent  attitude,  on  the  ground  that  with  the 
present  stupidity  of  municipal  governments  all  efforts  are  hope- 
less, and  the  good-hearted,  unscientific  method  of  rescue  work- 
ers. Within  the  last  few  years  a  third  attitude  has  been  taken, 
which  is  a  compromise  between  these  views,  and  which  has 
resulted  in  the  Settlement  Movement.  If  one  were  obliged  to 
state  precisely  the  origin  of  the  idea,  one  might  point  to  the 
Working  Men's  College,  founded  at  Cambridge  in  1860,  by  F.  D. 
Maurice.  But  the  idea  has  sensibly  expanded  since  that  time. 
Perhaps  it- would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  movement 
has  become  scientific  only  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

In  view  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  term  is  used,  it  is 
best  to  define  a  settlement.  The  Encyclopaedia  of  Social  Reform 
(published  1908)  quotes  a  definition  given  at  a  much 
earlier  date  as  "a  home  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  city  where 
educated  men  and  women  may  live  in  daily  personal  contact 
with  the  working  people. ' '  The  writer  continues :  ' '  this  definition 
still  holds  good. "  If  it  does  ' '  still  hold  good ' '  the  settlement  is 
a  very  poor  affair.  Fortunately  the  writer  is  inconsistent,  for 
he  goes  on  to  quote  another  definition  by  Miss  Jane  Addams,  of 
Hull  House,  Chicago.  Her  definition  runs,  "The  settlement  is 
an  experimental  effort  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  social  and 
industrial  problems  which  are  engendered  by  the  modern  con- 
ditions of  life  in  a  great  city. ' ' 

This  as  will  be  seen,  does  not  exclude  rescue  work.  That  is 
done  and  done  better  than  in  the  various  mission  and  charity 
organisations,  because  care  is  taken  to  help  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  destroy  the  self  respect  of  those  benefited.  But  the  main 
object  is  that  the  workers  themselves,  and  the  brighter  minds 
among  those  aided,  may  come  to  a  scientific  understanding  of 
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the  slum,  and  so  wipe  out  the  antecedent  conditions  that  make 
it  necessary,  or  even  possible. 

So  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  only  one  institution  in  Can- 
ada that  professes  to  live  up  to  this  standard,  and  owing  to  a 
kind  of  secrecy  maintained  by  that  institution  I  have  been  un- 
able to  learn  whether  its  profession  is  realised.  Of  its  work, 
there  are  some  here  more  competent  to  speak  than  I.  It  is 
quietly  efficient.  It  does  rescue  work,  but  aims  more  at  reach- 
ing those  who  will  one  day  need  to  be  rescued.  Besides,  it  is 
carefully  collecting  scientific  data.  So  far,  however,  it  has  been 
content  to  touch  general  public  opinion  through  the  workers  it 
has  trained. 

Manifestly  this  rescue  work  must  be  carried  on.  These 
enfants  perdus  are  among  us — if  we  believe  in  social  reform  at 
all,  we  must  first  cut  away  the  parts  diseased.  Besides,  the  ques- 
tion touches  every  one  in  the  community  more  nearly  than  we 
conceive.  To  name  one  point,  "The  Dominion  Canners,  Ltd.," 
practically  controls  all  the  food  products  that  are  canned  in 
this  province.  Their  factories  are  almost  exclusively  manned  by 
people  rounded  up  in  slums — a  few  Indians  from  reserves,  but 
principally  Pollocks  from  large  towns.  One  of  these  canning 
gangs  came  into  a  railway  station  where  I  happened  to  be  sit- 
ting one  day  this  summer.  The  stench  they  brought  with  them 
made  it  necessary  for  everyone  else  to  vacate  the  station.  It  is 
this  class  of  people  also  that  pick  most  of  the  fruit  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  scope  of  Settlement  work  is  not 
narrow.  Its  aim,  the  permanent  elevation  of  the  entire  com- 
munity to  a  better  mode  of  life,  involves  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  every  science  and  branch  of  knowledge  in  existence. 
Nothing  of  apparently  passing  interest  but  claims  its  attention. 
At  the  present  moment  its  adherents  in  New  York  City  are  tak- 
ing up  the  carfare  question.  They  say:  "It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  the  general  interests  of  society  that  carfare  be  cheap. 
Congestion  of  population  cannot  otherwise  be  avoided." 
Through  the  United  States'  government  farm  in  North  Carolina 
a  triple  reform  has  been  achieved.  It  gives  employment  to  a 
large  number  of  immigrants  who  are  taken  direct  from  Ellis 
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Island ;  it  has  a  tendency  to  put  a  large  body  of  incoming  popu- 
lation on  the  land,  instead  of  in  already  crowded  cities ;  thirdly, 
it  will  lower  the  ridiculously  high  price  of  garden  stuff  in  the 
Eastern  States.  Besides  all  this,  a  further  interesting  experi- 
ment is  being  made.  None  but  Italians  are  placed  on  the  farm, 
the  object  being  to  see  whether  the  Italians  as  a  people  are 
suited  to  agricultural  conditions  in  the  United  States.  This 
farm  is  the  direct  result  of  the  Settlement  Campaign. 

The  movement  has  set  itself  also  to  stamp  out  tuberculosis, 
to  abolish  through  public  opinion  and  judicious  enactments  the 
saloon  and  the  brothel ;  to  investigate  and  prevent  child  labour ; 
to  enforce  sanitary  regulations  in  bakeries  and  all  places  of 
business  connected  with  food  supply ;  to  establish  separate  courts 
and  prisons  for  juveniles  and  adults ;  to  prosecute  in  every  case 
where  evidence  is  obtained  the  syndicate  of  Russian  Jews  oper- 
ating the  white  slave  traffic;  to  institute  civic  play  grounds  for 
children  and  gymnasia  and  baths  for  the  public;  to  investigate 
all  industrial  difficulties,  such  as  strikes,  factory  regulations, 
the  short  hour  question,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  these  under 
firmer  government  control, — these  and  a  thousand  and  one  other 
problems,  as  old  as  history  and  as  deep  as  human  nature,  are 
entailed  in  that  "Experimental  effort  to  aid  in  the  solution  of 
the  social  and  industrial  problems  which  are  engendered  by  the 
modern  conditions  of  life  in  a  great  city." 

You  come  a  little  nearer  home ;  it  was  long  ago  felt  that  such 
a  movement  could  best  be  carried  on  by  University  students. 
They  know,  or  should  know,  something  of  the  history  of  political 
and  social  conditions  covering  a  wide  range  of  humanity ;  many 
of  them  have  a  facility  in  modern  languages  which  enables  them 
to  appeal  directly  to  certain  of  the  foreign  element,  many  of 
them  have  a  training  in  medicine  and  surgery,  which  is  invalu- 
able in  the  slum. 

Yet  here  again  the  warning  must  be  repeated,  "the  work 
must  not  be  taken  up  as  a  charity  that  is  to  be  endless,"  it  must 
be  "an  experimental  effort  to  aid  in  the  solution  of  industrial 
and  social  problems."  In  the  settlements  the  education  received 
by  the  students  should  be  more  valuable  than  the  instruction 
they  give. 
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The  University  Settlement  of  Toronto  has  set  out  with  this 
in  view.  On  the  first  page  of  the  leaflet  published  some  time  ago, 
its  aim  was  set  forth:  "To  bring  the  University  students  into 
direct  contact  with  those  living  amidst  the  unfortunate  social 
conditions  of  our  modern  cities,  and  thus  broaden  the  one  and 
elevate  the  other."  And  on  the  same  page  the  settlement  is 
spoken  of  as  an  institution  where  all  kinds  of  social  work  and 
investigation  can  be  carried  on. ' '  We  are  later  in  the  field  than 
Great  Britain  or  the  United  States,  but  wre  begin  more  advan- 
tageously. We  are  younger.  Our  evils  are  not  inveterate. 
Except  in  so  far  as  immigration  laws  are  evaded,  and  we  start 
off  with  transplanted  degeneracy,  our  population  has  not  yet 
the  ear-marks  of  the  slum  on  it.  If  we  are  capable  of  taking  a 
warning  at  all,  that  brand  shall  never  be  worn  by  our  people. 
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(a)  Ancient  and  Modern  Imperialism. — Lord  Cromer. 

(b)  Discussion  on  Ancient  Imperialism,  by  F.  Haverfield,  J.  L. 
Strachan  Davidson,    E.  R.    Bevan,    E.    M.    Walker,  D.  G. 
Hogarth  and  Lord  Cromer.  (Classical  Review,  June,  1910.) 

Lord  Cromer 's  book  is  an  expansion  of  the  Presidential 
address  which  he  delivered  last  year  to  the  Classical  Association. 
No  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  than  one  who 
with  long  practical  experience  as  a  modern  "proconsul"  com- 
bines a  wide  knowledge  of  ancient  literature  and  history.  Even 
in  its  expanded  form,  this  essay  is  brief,  though  suggestive ;  the 
writer  does  not  attempt  to  cover  all  the  ground.  Thus  the  discus- 
sion reported  in  the  Classical  Review  affords  a  useful  supple- 
ment. 

After  speaking  briefly  of  the  Greek  Empires,  Lord  Cromer 
naturally  selects  for  comparison  the  Roman  Empire  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  British  dominion  over  alien  races  in  Asia  and 
Africa  on  the  other.  At  the  same  time  he  not  infrequently 
refers  to  the  work  of  the  French  in  Eastern  Asia  and  North 
Africa,  and  of  the  Russians  in  Central  Asia.  He  leaves  out  of 
account  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire, 
since  they  have  no  close  parallel  in  ancient  times. 

He  shows  the  working  of  certain  forces  which  the  historian 
must  bear  in  mind  in  tracing  the  growth  of  Empires,  both  in 
early  and  in  recent  times; — and  draws  attention  to  the  import- 
ant factors  in  Modern  Imperialism,  which  must  be  considered  by 
those  who  are  seeking  to  solve  existing  problems.  On  some  only 
of  these  does  the  experience  of  the  past  throw  light ;  others  are 
new  in  themselves. 

Lord  Cromer  points  out  how  both  the  Roman  and  British 
Empires  grew  up  under  similar  conditions,  and  from  similar 
causes ;  how  in  both  cases  similar  language  was  used  to  criticise 
or  defend  successive  advances,  how  the  methods  of  conquest  and 
organisation  were  to  a  large  degree  alike ;  and  how  success 
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depended  on  the  exercise  of  much  the  same  qualities;  and  sev- 
eral interesting  parallels  are  quoted  in  illustration. 

At  the  same  time  he  makes  it  clear  that  caution  must  be  used 
in  arguing  from  the  one  example  to  the  other.  Thus,  if  the 
Romans  succeeded  or  seemed  to  succeed,  where  modern  nations 
have  failed,  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  task  was  by  com- 
parison simple.  In  the  work  of  conquest  and  the  maintenance 
of  order,  they  were  not  bound  to  be  influenced  to  the  same  extent 
by  humanitarian  considerations,  the  independent  life  and  spirit 
of  conquered  peoples  could  be  crushed  out  once  and  for  all.  In 
many  instances  they  had  not  the  same  strong,  racial  traditions 
to  encounter,  (as  it  was,  they  failed  to  Romanise  the  Greek 
world).  Except  with  the  Jews,  differences  of  religion  did  not 
seriously  hinder  Imperial  unity.  If  intermarriage  with  pro- 
vincials was  not  encouraged,  it  came  to  be  tolerated,  and  not  in- 
frequently practised.  They  were  not  markedly  affected  by 
"colour"  prejudice, — a  feeling  of  comparatively  modern  growth, 
in  Lord  Cromer's  opinion.  Thus,  in  the  Roman  Empire  it  was 
ultimately  possible  to  reach  a  degree  of  "assimilation"  that 
seems  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  in  any  modern  Empire. 
As  it  was,  this  success  was  not  wholly  advantageous  to  Rome,  for 
the  assimilation  ultimately  weakened  the  governing  race,  and 
in  consequence,  the  whole  Empire. 

The  modern  problem  is  far  more  complex.  Differences  of  race 
and  colour,  of  religion  and  social  tradition,  form  a  barrier 
between  governors  and  governed  that  seriously  retards  the 
growth  of  sympathetic  feeling.  Even  the  better  features  of  our 
rule,  such  as  the  constant  endeavours  to  preserve  human  life,  or 
the  spread  of  western  education,  have  made  the  task  of  success- 
ful government  all  the  harder.  "While  personal  rights  have  been 
guaranteed,  in  considering  the  political  rights  of  subject  peoples 
the  British  rulers  are  always ' '  striving  after  two  ideals  which  are 
apt  to  be  mutually  destructive,  the  ideal  of  good  government 
and  the  ideal  of  self-government."  In  dealing  with  compara- 
tively primitive  peoples,  they  have  been  eminently  successful, 
because  the  maintenance  of  the  former  ideal  is  all  important; — 
where  a  higher  stage  of  development  has  been  reached,  as  in 
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parts  of  India,  more  account  has  to  be  taken  of  the  second,  and 
the  problem  becomes  more  difficult. 

Lord  Cromer  does  not  indulge  in  political  prophecy,  but  makes 
it  clear  that  the  necessary  first  step  towards  solving  a  problem 
is  to  understand  it.  He  gives  a  qualified  approval  to  the  recent 
advances  made  towards  admitting  native  Indians  to  a  larger 
share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  especially  in  local 
administration,  but  insists  that,  in  view  of  the  actual  facts,  any 
idea  of  granting  complete  autonomy  to  the  Indian  peoples  is 
for  our  generation  out  of  the  question.  "In  this  respect,  some- 
thing of  the  clearness  of  political  vision  and  bluntness  of  expres- 
sion, which  characterised  the  Imperialists  of  Ancient  Rome, 
might  not  without  advantage  be  imparted  to  our  own  Imperialist 
policy. ' ' 

This  book,  brief  as  it  is,  should  interest  not  merely  classical 
students  and  historians,  but  also  those  who  are  studying  the 
present  day  problems  of  Imperial  administration.  These  con- 
cern not  Englishmen  alone ; — they  need  the  serious  attention  of 
Canadians  also,  more  of  whom  should  in  the  near  future  be 
called  upon  to  take  a  direct  part  in  the  Civil  government  of  our 
great  Dependencies.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  open  to  any 
Canadian,  and,  as  in  Britain,  it  is  from  the  universities  that  it 
should  be  recruited.  G.  O.  SMITH. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the 
articles  or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We  reserve 
the  right,  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
material  submitted,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to  let 
the  contributor's  name  appear. 

UNIVERSITY   FEES 

Is  an  increase  in  University  fees  desirable?  We  should  wel- 
come an  expression  of  graduate  opinion  on  this  question.  In 
case  the  University  requires  a  larger  income,  should  it  adopt 
this  measure  for  supplying  its  needs?  What  would  be  the 
effect  upon  a  great  number  of  the  students,  or  rather  upon  their 
parents?  Would  an  improvement  in  University  standards  be  a 
result  ? 

Some  aspects  of  the  question  have  been  presented  by  a  promin- 
ent educationist  in  an  informal  letter;  he  writes: — 

' '  My  idea  has  always  been  that  the  University  has  suffered  very 
considerably  from  having  to  deal  with  very  mediocre  material, 
boys  who  come  from  the  farm  and  who  just  manage  to  matricu- 
late, or  rather  used  to  just  manage  to  pass  their  examinations, 
and  become  mediocre  doctors  and  lawyers,  when  in  reality  they 
would  have  been  better  engaged  in  agriculture  or  kindred  em- 
ployments; in  fact,  the  educational  ladder  in  Ontario  to  the 
University  has  been  too  easy.  It  should,  of  course,  be  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  boy  of  good  ability,  whatever  his  means  are,  and 
the  two  things  that  I  always  thought  were  necessary  were, — 
firstly,  the  raising  of  the  matriculation  standard,  which  has 
been  done,  and  done  satisfactorily,  and  secondly,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  large  number  of  local  bursaries  or  scholarships,  schol- 
arships covering  the  whole  course,  conditioned  naturally  by 
reports  of  satisfactory  progress. 

In  fact,  my  views  have  always  been  based  on  a  comparison  of 
the  Scotch  and  Ontario  systems.  The  best  material  in  the  Scotch 
Universities  comes  from  the  farms.  'A  lad  of  parts'  is  usually 
taken  in  hand  by  his  local  public  school  master,  especially  that 
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good  type  of  Scotch  Dominie  whose  avowed  aim  is  to  teach  his 
lads  'to  fear  God  and  write  good  Latin'  and  to  train  them  for 
the  entrance  bursaries,  but  you  do  not  find  the  first  year  at 
Edinburgh  or  Aberdeen  full  of  boys  who  are  really  mentally 
incapable  of  getting  any  good  from  university  training,  although 
there  are  many  who  might  go  through,  perhaps,  and  by  syste- 
matically regarding  their  professors  as  so  many  animated  text 
books  might  pass  the  examinations,  but  they  would  not  have 
imbibed  the  true  university  spirit. 

The  bursary  system  in  Scotland  is  rather  complicated.  There 
are  a  good  many  close  bursaries  confined  to  certain  parishes  or 
to  holders  of  a  certain  name,  but  a  large  number  are  given  by 
the  university  itself  in  conjunction  with  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. I  talked  over  this  question  a  few  years  ago  with  Mr. 
Hogben,  Director-General  of  Education  in  New  Zealand.  In 
that  country  (where  the  University  and  Government  School 
System  is  all  one)  they  have  a  system  of  free  places  at  the 
University,  so  many  being  assigned  to  each  school  or  district  for 
competition,  but  I  cannot  exactly  remember  the  details  of  the 
scheme. ' ' 

Graduates  should  consider  the  matter  carefully  and  send  us 
their  views. 
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DONATIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM  OF  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY 

The  Museum  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  has,  on  many  occa- 
sions, been  the  recipient  of  valuable  donations  from  interested 
friends.  These  donations,  together  with  an  annual  grant  from 
the  University,  have  enabled  the  curators  to  build  up  a  series  of 
collections  which  will  form  an  important  unit  in  the  new  muse- 
um now  in  course  of  erection  at  the  corner  of  Avenue  Road  and 
Bloor  Street. 

During  the  past  summer  the  palaeontological  section  has 
received  four  contributions  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant 
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special  mention.  The  official  presentation  of  these  collections 
was  made  in  the  Museum  on  the  evening  of  November  14. 
Sir  Edmund  Walker,  after  speaking  impressively  of  the  utility 
and  importance  of  the  museum,  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  don- 
ors,* a  fine  specimen  of  Platecarpus  coryphaeus,  Cope,  an  extinct 
reptile  from  the  Cretaceous  formation  of  Kansas.  This  speci- 
men is  17  ft.  long,  and  is  in  almost  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  President  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  University  for  the 
gift,  and  was  followed  by  Professor  Coleman,  who  dwelt  upon 
the  importance  of  such  acquisitions,  and  emphasised  the  satisfac- 
tion he  felt  that  business  men  should  be  willing  to  assist  the 
University  in  this  practical  way. 

The  other  donations  received  by  the  President  consisted  of  a 
very  large  collection  of  Devonian  fossils  from  the  region  of 
Paffrath,  Germany.  This  material  was  purchased  and  presented 
by  Sir  Edmund  Walker.  The  second  collection,  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Nattress,  of  Amherstburg,  contains  the  results  of 
several  years'  work,  and  includes  an  invaluable  series  of  type 
specimens  from  the  bed  of  the  Detroit  river,  opposite  Amherst- 
burg. Acknowledgment  was  also  made  of  the  receipt  of  a 
number  of  fossil  sea-lilies  from  Mr.  Frank  Springer,  of  Bur- 
lington, Iowa.  These  specimens  are  all  of  rare  species  and  in 
excellent  preservation ;  they  were  selected  and  named  by  Mr. 
Springer  personally,  who  is  recognised  as  the  American  authority 
on  this  class  of  fossils. 

THE  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY 

It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Lit- 
erary and  Scientific  Society  of  University  College  has  so  much 
interest  been  displayed  as  on  November  18  last,  when  Mr.  Arm- 
and  Lavergne  addressed  the  students  of  the  College  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in  Mr. 


*Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  Hon.  Lyman  Melvin 
Jones,  D.  D.  Mann,  Esq.,  F.  B.  Robins,  Esq.,  H.  L.  Kerr,  Esq.,  R.  A. 
Smith,  Esq.,  W.  Miller  Lash,  Esq.,  W.  J.  Blair,  Esq.,  J.  McKinnon, 
Esq. 
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Lavergne's  presence,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  meeting  embodied 
a  new  ideal  for  the  Society.  Many  graduates  may  be  glad  to 
know  what  the  new  ideal  is.  To  make  the  matter  clear  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  back  more  than  a  year  and  review  briefly  the  history 
of  the  Society. 

In  the  spring  of  1909  the  "Old  Lit"  party  was  carried  into 
power  on  a  platform  which  involved  introducing  a  system  of 
responsible  cabinet  government  whereby  any  government  failing 
to  obtain  a  majority  vote  on  any  government  measure  must  at 
once  resign  office.  This  proposal  the  Unionists  opposed,  feeling 
that  snap  party  votes  might  at  critical  times  throw  the  business 
of  the  Society  into  a  condition  of  chaos.  The  desire  of  the  ' '  Old 
Lit"  party  was  by  keeping  party  feeling  at  a  higher  pitch,  to 
have  maintained  a  greater  interest  in  the  Society.  The  cabinet 
scheme  failed  to  carry,  however,  and  the  "Unionists"  after  long 
and  careful  consideration  decided  that  the  only  way  to  reach  the 
students  in  general  would  be  by  something  deeper  than  party 
feeling.  Time  and  time  again  had  they  seen  university  men 
censured  by  the  press  for  not  taking  the  place  in  the  coun- 
try which  they  were  expected  to  fill.  They  had  heard 
also  that  in  the  colleges  of  the  Old  Land,  the  national 
life  centred  to  a  large  extent  in  the  university  halls. 
Especially  so  they  were  told,  was  this  the  ease  in  Oxford,  where 
from  the  Oxford  "Union"  emanated  the  policies  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  great  political  parties.  "What  Oxford  thinks 
to-day,  England  will  think  to-morrow. "  "  Why  cannot  we  here 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  have  such  a  society, ' '  was  the  ques- 
tion they  asked  themselves  and  which  they  endeavoured  to 
answer.  The  result  was  the  platform  presented  to  the  students 
at  the  elections  last  spring.  The  scheme  was  merely  to  suppress 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business  of  the  Society,  which  had  here- 
tofore taken  up  the  largest  share  of  its  time,  by  leaving  it  to 
committees  appointed  from  both  parties  while  the  time  thus  left 
was  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  current  political  questioms. 
The  plan  met  with  the  approval  of  the  students,  for  at  the 
elections  last  spring  a  Unionist  executive  was  placed  in  power. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne  delivered  by  the  President  at  the 
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second  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  in  October  the  policy  of 
the  Executive  for  the  ensuing  year  was  set  forth  as  follows: — 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  Literary  Soci- 
ety is  now  passing  through  a  period  of  transition.  For  fifty-six 
years  it  has  been  the  representative  body  of  the  male  students 
of  University  College  and  has  transacted  their  collective  business. 
The  appearance  of  many  other  college  societies  and  organisa- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  Students'  Parliament,  has  resulted 
in  the  loss  to  the  Literary  Society  of  many  functions  and 
duties.  This  has,  been  followed  by  a  partial  loss  of  interest, 
as  many  groups  of  students  now  find  their  affairs  conducted 
by  others  of  these  organisations.  Evidently  the  future  of  the 
Literary  Society  is  not  to  be  as  purely  administrative  as  in  the 
past.  It  must  find  some  new  field  of  activity,  retaining,  how- 
ever, its  functions  as  your  representative  body.  "While  thus 
seeking  some  proper  and  sufficient  new  field  of  activity  my 
government  is  averse  to  the  surrender  of  any  more  of  the 
ancient  and  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  still  held  by  you. 
Conservation  and  expansion  are  alike  aimed  at.  A  policy  of 
bringing  the  Literary  Society  into  closer  touch  with  public 
men  and  with  public  events;  of  thereby  creating  an  atmo- 
sphere which  will  tend  to  train  its  members  for  public 
life  and  for  public  service  upon  graduation;  and  of  making 
the  Literary  Society  of  University  College,  Toronto,  fill  some 
such  place  in  Canadian  affairs  as  does  the  Oxford  Union  in 
British  affairs;  such  is  the  policy  which  will  be  followed. 

Bills  will  be  laid  before  you  dealing,  amongst  other  things, 
with  the  proper  means  of  celebrating  the  centenary  of  peace 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States;  with  the  political  and 
military  relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Motherland;  with  the 
adaptation  of  Canada's  fiscal  policy  to  the  changing  character 
and  requirements  of  her  population;  with  the  advisability  of 
placing  the  redistribution  of  parliamentary  representation 
under  judicial  rather  than  under  legislative  control;  with  a 
change  in  the  basis  upon  which  the  franchise  is  held  in  Can- 
ada; and  with  the  development  and  extension  of  Canada's 
transportation  facilities. 
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At  that  time  little  had  been  heard  of  the  Nationalist  move- 
ment in  Quebec.  But  after  the  Drummond-Arthabasea  election 
the  eyes  of  all  Canada  were  focused  on  its  few  leaders.  Since 
much  uncertainty  prevailed  as  to  the  objects  of  the  movement, 
the  executive  asked  Mr.  Lavergne  to  address  the  Society.  That 
they  were  not  misguided,  the  meeting  itself  showed.  It  proved 
also  that  the  students  of  University  College  are  alive  to  and  in- 
terested in  our  national  politics.  If  the  remainder  of  the  year 
should  see  as  great  interest  displayed  as  have  the  few  meetings 
held  already  this  term,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  "Lit" 
will  have  done  something  to  escape  the  just  censure  of  the  public 
which  so  generously  maintains  this  institution  for  the  students' 
benefit. 

One  of  the  acquirements  of  the  college  graduate  ought  to  be 
the  ability  to  speak  in  public.  The  need  of  a  department  of 
Oratory  is  greatly  felt  among  the  students,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
in  a  short  time  such  a  course  will  be  added  to  the  curriculum. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  practice  will  go  a  great  way  towe#3s 
fitting  the  men  for  their  life's  work.  Fronfthe  greater  oppor- 
tunities which  the  "Lit"  will  afford  to  the  student,  surely  noth- 
ing but  good  can  result.  With  the  aim  in  view  of  preparing  its 
members  to  serve  their  country  better,  the  Society  looks  forward 
to  becoming  one  of  the  great  formative  forces  in  our  national 
life.  Twice  within  a  year  the  University  has  shown  that  it  can 
train  the  best  athletes  in  the  Dominion.  May  the  Literary  Soci- 
ety show  in  the  same  way  that  it  can  train  leaders  of  men 
marked  out  by  their  broad-mindedness  and  their  ability  to  grap- 
ple with  and  discuss  intelligently  the  great  public  questions  of 
to-day.  The  future  of  our  country  depends  largely  on  its  Col- 
lege graduates.  The  graduates  of  University  College  depend 
largely  on  this  Society.  We  should  all  help  it  to  do  its  part. 

W.  F.  REILLEY. 
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UNIVERSITY   APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  for  the  Session  1910-1911  have 
been  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors : — 

ARTS 

Biochemistry. — Demonstrator-.  Dr.  R.  E.  Gaby;  Fellows-.  Ches- 
ter P.  Brown;  Dr.  Addison  Gulick.  Junior  Assistant  in 
Physiology  and  Biochemistry:  Miss  Irene  Dickson. 

Biology. — Class  Assistants:  J.  G.  A.  Campbell;  A.  R.  Cooper; 
Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks;  C.  0.  E.  Kister;  Dr.  E.  A.  McCulloch; 
A.  D.  Robertson;  H.  J.  Shields;  L.  O.  Skeeles;  Dr.  A.  E. 
Snell. 

Botany. — Class  Assistants:  W.  H.  Bunt;  J.  H.  Duncan;  E.  G. 
McDougall ;  H.  T.  White. 

Chemistry. — Assistants:  G.  M.  Kennedy;  H.  Lloyd;  Francis  E. 
Pray,  vice  J.  P.  Trickey,  resigned;  W.  L.  Argo;  Gibbs 
Blackstock;  J.  T.  Burt-Gerrans ;  W.  J.  Morrison. 

Mineralogy. — Assistant:  G.  S.  Scott. 

Physiology. — Fellows :  A.  Brodey ;  P.  M.  0  'Sullivan.  Assistant : 
J.  R.  Duncan.  Junior  Assistant:  Miss  F.  N.  Girdler. 

Physics. — Class  Assistants:  Miss  F.  J.  Adams;  F.  C.  Asbury; 
Miss  A.  I.  N.  Ball;  Miss  H.  Y.  Bell;  Miss  A.  S.  Elliott;  Miss 
L.  C.  Fair;  S.  A.  Kennedy;  E.  N.  Macallum;  F.  J.  Mac- 
donald;  C.  A.  Milburn;  V.  E.  Pound;  G.  R.  Smith;  R.  Weir. 

Psychology. — Assistant  to  give  lectures  in  Trinity  College:  J. 
R.  Harris.  Laboratory  Assistant :  W.  M.  Whitelaw,  vice  J. 
M.  "Wyatt,  resigned. 

MEDICINE 

Anatomy. — Assistants:  Dr.  J.  C.  Watt;  Dr.  M.  H.  Embree. 
Demonstrators:  Dr.  A.  W.  Caulfield;  Dr.  C.  J.  Copp;  Dr. 
N.  D'Arcy  Frawley;  Dr.  W.  B.  Hendry;  Dr.  E.  R.  Hooper; 
Dr.  W.  W.  Jones;  Dr.  0.  A.  McNichol;  Dr.  Wallace  A. 
Scott ;  Dr.  N.  S.  Shenstone ;  Dr.  C.  B.  Shuttleworth ;  Dr.  G. 
E.  Wilson;  Dr.  W.  W.  Wright. 
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Gynaecology. — Demonstrators-.  Dr.  A.  C.  Hendriek;  Dr.  W.  B. 
Hendry;  Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy.  Assistant  Demonstrator: 
Dr.  F.  A.  Cleland. 

Medicine. — Demonstrator:  Dr.  G.  "W.  Howland. 

Clinical  Medicine. — Demonstrators:  Dr.  T.  D.  Archibald;  Dr. 
E.  C.  Burson;  Dr.  F.  A.  Clarkson;  Dr.  G.  W.  Howland; 
Dr.  H.  S.  Hutchirison ;  Dr.  Donald  McGillivray ;  Dr.  Bref- 
ney  O'Reilly;  Dr.  W.  H.  Pepler;  Dr.  D.  King  Smith;  Dr. 
C.  J.  Wagner.  Assistants:  Dr.  A.  H.  Adams;  Dr.  J.  S. 
Graham;  Dr.  A.  J.  Mackenzie;  Dr.  N.  T.  Maclaurin;  Dr. 
R.  W.  Mann;  Dr.  J.  H.  McPhedran;  Dr.  C.  S.  Me  Vicar; 
Dr.  F.  W.  Rolph;  Dr.  G.  W.  Ross;  Dr.  G.  E.  Smith;  Dr.  J. 
H.  Stead;  Dr.  G.  S.  Strathy;  Dr.  G.  S.  Young;  Dr.  W.  D. 
Young. 

Obstetrics. — Demonstrators:  Dr.  M.  M.  Crawford;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Kinnear.  Assistant  Demonstrators-.  Dr.  W.  J.  Mabee;  Dr. 
S.  J.  N.  Magwood. 

Pathology. — Fellow:  P.  K.  Menzies.  Assistant  in  Clinical  Lab- 
oratory -.  Dr.  N.  T.  Maclaurin. 

Chemical  Pathology.— Fellow :  A.  W.  M.  EUis. 

Pediatrics. — Clinical  Assistant:  Dr.  A.  W.  Caulfield. 

Pharmacology. — Class  Assistants :  W.  F.  I.  Dey ;  Dr.  F.  C.  Har- 
rison ;  Dr.  V.  H.  K.  Moorehouse ;  N.  C.  Sharpe. 

Psychiatry. — Associate-.  Dr.  Ernest  Jones.  Demonstrator-.  Dr. 
Harvey  Clare. 

Clinical  Surgery. — Demonstrators  -.  Dr.  W.  W.  Jones ;  Dr.  W.  J. 
C.  Malloeh;  Dr.  J.  A.  Roberts;  Dr.  E.  S.  Ryerson;  Dr.  Wal- 
lace Scott;  Dr.  G.  Silverthorn.  Assistants:  Dr.  M.  H.  V. 
Cameron;  Dr.  R.  E.  Gaby;  Dr.  W.  E.  Gallic;  Dr.  N.  S. 
Shenstone ;  Dr.  C.  H.  Wilson ;  Dr.  A.  B.  Wright. 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Mechanical  Engineering. — Lecturer  in   Machine   Design-.  J.  T. 

Lagergren. 

Electrical  Engineering. — Demonstrator:  H.  A.  Cooch. 
Chemistry. — Fellows :  A.  V.  De  Laporte ;  P.  T.  Kirwan. 
Electro-Chemistry. — Demonstrator-.  H.  G.  Akers. 
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Drawing. — Demonstrator:  J.  A.  Stiles,  vice  L.  R.  Thomson, 
resigned.  Fellows:  J.  A.  Brown,  vice  H.  M.  Hyland,  re- 
signed; J.  W.  Nelson,  vice  C.  R.  Redfern;  L.  S.  Odell,  vice 
A.  B.  Mitchell,  resigned;  John  T.  Ransom,  vice  A.  E. 
Hunter,  resigned. 

Surveying. — Fellow.  John  T.  Ransom,  vice  A.  E.  Hunter,  re- 
signed. 

Applied  Mechanics. — Demonstrator  in  Strength  of  Materials: 
C.  R.  Redfern,  vice  W.  G.  Swan,  resigned. 

HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE 

Laboratory  Assistants:  Miss  G.  Lillian  Preston;  Miss  Kate 
Campbell. 

EDUCATION 

W.  E.  Macpherson,  Chief  Instructor  in  History  in  the  Uni- 
versity Schools,  and  Lecturer  in  Methods  in  the  Faculty  of 
Education. 

G.  D.  Robertson,  Chief  Instructor  in  Art  and  Commercial  Work 
in  the  University  Schools. 

T.  M.  Porter,  Assistant  Master  in  the  University  Schools. 

J.  O.  Carlisle,  Assistant  Instructor  in  Classics  and  English. 

A.  N.  Scarrow,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  University  Schools 
and  Instructor  in  Constructive  Work  and  Manual  Training 
in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

G.  N.  Bramfitt,  Assistant  Instructor  in  the  University  Schools, 
and  Instructor  in  Music  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

Assistant  Instructors  in  the  University  Schools : — W.  J.  Dunlop ; 
H.  A.  Grainger;  Joseph  A.  Irwin;  James  G.  Workman. 

A.  B.  Fennell  has  been  appointed  Assistant  Registrar,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Miss  Jessye  Forrest  and  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Jones  have  been 
appointed  Clerks  in  the  Library. 
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PERSONALS. 

[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card  reg- 
ister of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  all  the  laculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  aupplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

Mr.  Arthur  James  Matheson, 
B.A.  '65  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  pre- 
sent address  Perth. 

The  Eev.  Joseph  W.  Sparling. 
B.A.  '71  (V.),  M.A.,  D.D.,  was 
made  by  the  Manitoba  Conference 
of  June,  1910,  Principal  of 
Wetley  College,  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Fergus  Black,  B.A.  '73 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Spring- 
field, Ont.,  to  Port  Arthur,  Ont. 

The  Eev.  Canon  Farncomb, 
B.A.  '77  (T.),  has  been  in  im- 
perfect health  for  some  time,  and 
has  partly  relinquished  his  pas- 
toral duties,  handing  over  the 
charge  to  his  assistant,  the  Eev. 
J.  B.  Fotheringham,  B.A.  '08 
(T.). 

The  Eev.  Samuel  Mills.  B.A.  '77 
(T.),  formerly  of  Sclmyler,  Neb., 
is  now  at  Placerville,  California. 

Mr.  Andrew  Leonard  Parker, 
B.A.  '78  (T.),  has  removed  from 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  is  now  residing 
at  1834  Beacon  Street,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  George  Acheson,  B.A.  *80 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  practising  medicine 
at  Lucknow,  Ont. 

Mr.  Thos.  Blatchford,  B.A.  '80 
(U.).  formerly  of  Eipley,  Ont.,  is 
now  a  resident  of  Cottam,  Ont. 

The  Eev.  Charles  B,  Flanders. 
B.A.  '81  (V.),  was  appointed 


Chairman  of  the  Centenary  Church 
of  St.  John,  N.B.,  by  the  June 
N.B.  and  P.E.I.  Conference  of 
1910. 

Mr.  Eobert  Armour  Barron, 
B.A.  '81  (U.),  has  changed  his 
address  from  Niagara-on-Lake  to 
Elora,  Ont. 

The  Eev.  E.  B.  Glass,  B.A.  '82 
(V.),  of  Kelowna  (J.W.D.),  B.C., 
was  superannuated  by  the  British 
Columbia  Conference  of  June, 
1910. 

The  Eev.  Arthur  John  Fidler, 
B.A.  '82  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been 
placed  at  St.  Clement's  Church, 
North  Toronto. 

The  Eev.  John  MacLean,  B.A. 
'83  (V.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  has  been 
appointed  Methodist  clergyman  at 
Morden,  in  the  Crystal  City  District 
of  the  Manitoba  Conference. 

The  Eev.  William  Elliot,  B.A. 
'84  (V.),  is  at  present  stationed 
at  Grace  Church,  Vancouver. 

Mr.  Henry  Warrington  Church, 
B.A.  '85  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Macleod,  Alta.,  to  Leth- 
bridge,  Alta. 

Dr.  Samuel  G.  T.  Barton,  B.A. 
'85  (U.),  is  practising  medicine  in 
Toronto,  and  now  lives  at  673 
Shaw  Street. 

The  Eev.  Charles  W.  Brown, 
B.A.  '87  (V.),  B.D.,  is  at  pre- 
sent situated  at  Queen's  Avenue 
Church,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

The  Eev.  Eber  Crummy,  B.A. 
'87  (V.),  B.Sc.,  D.D.,  has  been 
stationed  under  the  Manitoba  Con- 
ference at  Grace  Church,  Winni- 
peg, residing  at  273  Ellice  Ave. 

The  Eev.  John  W.  Saunby,  B.A. 
'87  (V.),  is  now  the  Methodist 
clergyman  of  Killarney,  Man. 
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The  Rev.  Clinton  Donald  Mc- 
Donald, B.A.  '87  (T.),  formerly 
of  Grafton,  N.  Dak.,  now  resides 
at  Ellendale,  S.  Dak. 

Dr.    William    Jamieson  Abbott, 

B.A.     '87     (U.),    has    for  present 

address    1729    East    90th  Street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  William  Edmund  Burritt, 
B.A.  '88  (U.),  is  at  present  a 
resident  of  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Craw,  B.A.  '89 
(TJ.),  has  been  inducted  as  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Bolton,  Ont. 

The  Rev.  Hedley  Vicars  Thomp- 
son, B.A.  '89  (T.),  M.A.,  has  re- 
moved from  Cooksville  to  Erindale, 
Ont. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  James  Gam- 
mack,  B.A.  '91  (T.),  M.A.,  for- 
merly a  resident  of  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  is  now  in  Lenox,  Mass. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Alexander 
Leighton,  B.A.  '91  (T.),  who 
has  been  connected  with  Ho- 
bart  College,  Geneva,  N.Y.,  is  now 
one  of  the  staff  in  the  Department 
of  Philosophy  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Rev.  John  Robson,  B.A.  '92 
(V.),  is  now  stationed  under  the 
British  Columbia  Conference  at 
Vernon. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Mclntosh,  B.A.  '92 
(IT.),  of  Sherbourne  Street,  To- 
ronto, and  Mrs.  McTntosh  (n6e 
Miss  Helena  Keith  Burns),  B.A. 
'92  (U.),  have  removed  to  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Austin  P. 
Chadwick,  B.A.  '93  (T.),  M.A., 
has  removed  from  Windsor,  Ont., 
to  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Chadwick,  B.A. 
'93  (T.),  M.A.,  has  resigned  the 


rectorship  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Windsor,  to  become  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Jenkins,  B.A.  '93 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  Principal  of  the 
High  School  at  Port  Perry.  Mrs. 
Jenkins  was  Miss  M.  Annis,  B.A. 
'92  (U.),  M.A. 

The  Rev.  Richard  George  Mar- 
tin, B.A.  '94  (V.),  M.A.,  is  now 
stationed  under  the  Manitoba  Con- 
ference at  Minto,  Man. 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Bowering, 
B.A.  '94  (V.),  was  placed  by  the 
June  Conference  of  1910  in  charge 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at  New- 
dale,  Man. 

Mr  Edward  Coulson  Clark,  B.A. 
'94  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  N.W. 
Washington.  D.C..  is  now  'at 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

The  Rev.  Roger  S.  W.  Howard, 
B.A.  '94  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Christ  Church  Rectory,  Lon- 
don, to  Christ  Church  Rectory, 
Chatham. 

Mr.  Frederick  Houchen  Ling- 
wood.  B.A.  '94  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for 
present  address  139  Main  Street. 
Toronto. 

Mr.  James  Barber,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  changed  his  resi- 
dence from  Embro  to  Niagara 
Falls,  Ont. 

Dr.  Charles  Cameron  Bell,  B.A. 
'96  (U.),  M.A.,  who  has  formerly 
resided  at  Grafton,  N.S.W.,  is 
now  living  in  Chatham,  Ont. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Burt,  B.A.  '97 
(T.),  M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of 
Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  Que. 

Dr.  S.  R.  Clemes,  '97,  is  practis- 
ing medicine  at  Collingwood. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Graham,  '97,  of  En- 
niskillen,  has  removed  to  Calgary, 
Alta. 
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Dr.  W.  A.  Clarke,  B.A.  T06  (T.), 
M.B.,  has  removed  to  Eegina, 
Sask.,  where  he  is  practising  medi- 
cine. 

Mr.  P.  D.  Mitchell,  B.A.  '06 
(T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress West  Branch,  Mich. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Perry,  B.A.  '06  (T.), 
has  removed  from  Mount  Forest  to 
Vernon,  B.C.,  where  he  is  practis- 
ing law. 

Miss  F.  L.  Breckon,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  High 
School  at  Eidgetown. 

Mr.  George  B.  Coutts,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  and  Mrs.  Coutts  (nee  Miss 
Alberta  Straubel  Bastedo),  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  are  now  residing 
at  86  Bedford  Eoad,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Oliver  Bowles,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  at  present  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  William  A.  Cameron,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  has  left  Toronto  and  is 
now  a  resident  of  Brampton,  Ont. 

Mr.  Frederick  George  Allen, 
S.P.S.  '07,  B.A.Sc.,  has  for  present 
address  1010  Cherry  Street,  Erie, 
Pa. 

Marriages 

DOWNEY — SMITH — On  August  17, 
1910,  at  Whitby,  D.  F.  Eoss 
Downey,  of  Peterborough,  to 
Miss  Annie  Maria  Smith,  B.A. 
'02  (V.). 

EVANS — JACKSON — On  September 
17,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Harry  M. 
E.  Evans,  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to 
Miss  Edith  Isobel  Gifford  Jack- 
eon,  B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  of 
Toronto. 

FRANCIS — EOBERTSON — On  Novem- 
ber 19,  1910,  in  Bloor  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto,  by 
the  Eev.  W.  G.  Wallace,  Dr. 


Eobert  Buchan  Francis,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  to 
Jeannie  Theresa  Eobertson,  B.A. 
'01  (U.),  daughter  of  the  late 
Eev.  Dr.  Eobertson,  Superinten- 
dent of  Western  Canada  Home 
Missions. 

GARROW — COCHRANE — On  October 
20,  1910,  at  Toronto,  Edward 
Garrow,  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to 
Miss  Marjorie  Stewart  Cochrane, 
B.A.  '03  (T.),  of  Toronto. 

SYMINGTON — CHRISTIE  —  On  Sep- 
tember 14,  1910,  at  Ottawa, 
Herbert  J.  Symington,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  of  Winnipeg,  to  Miss  Fay 
Christie,  of  Ottawa. 

Deaths 

MACINTOSH  —  On  November  10, 
1910,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  John 
Cowie  Macintosh,  B.A.  '02  (U.) , 
formerly  of  Madoc. 

OLIVER  —  On  July  28,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  William  Oliver,  B.A.  '57 
(U.),  formerly  Principal  of  the 
Collegiate  Institute,  Brantford. 

PAPPS— On  August  18,  1910,  at 
Toronto,  George  Ludlow  Papps, 
LL.B.  '60,  barrister. 

PEART — On  July  18,  1910,  at  Jor- 
dan Harbor,  Harvey  Somerville 
Peart,  B.S.A.  '03. 

EOBINSON — On  August  4,  1910,  at 
Markham,  Wesley  Eobinson, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '91. 

SNIDER — On  September  16,  1910, 
at  42  Carlton  Street.  Toronto, 
Eufus  Oscar  Snider,  M.D.,  C.M. 
'95. 

WILLIAMS  —  On  August  16,  1910, 
at  Ingersoll,  J.  Arthur  Williams, 
M.D.  '63. 

WILSON — On  August  14,  1910,  at 
Leamington,  the  Eev.  Jasper 
Wilson,  B.A.  '81  TV.),  M.A., 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Hespeler. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY 

Speaking  in  Convocation  Hall  on  Monday,  December  6,  1910, 
Dr.  Eliot,  Ex-President  of  Harvard  University,  said: — 

' '  I  propose  to  attempt  to  sketch  very  rapidly  the  development 
within  the  last  sixty  years  of  the  American  university,  and  in 
using  the  word  American  I  include  Canada,  of  course.  Now, 
you  have  a  right  to  know  what  information  I  am  supposed  to 
possess  on  this  subject;  what  right  I  have  to  attempt  in  a  few 
brief  moments  so  large  a  sketch  of  an  institution  of  prime 
importance  in  the  development  of  any  nationality. 

I  first  began  to  know  about  American  universities  in  1849 
when  I  entered  the  oldest  of  American  universities,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  a  period  of  about  three  years  spent  in  England 
and  another  four  years  when  I  was  professor  in  the  Massachus- 
etts Institute  of  Technology,  I  have  been  steadily  observing  not 
only  the  development  of  the  old  list  of  American  universities, 
but  all  others  besides.  This  period  of  development  corresponds 
with  the  period  of  my  thinking  and  serving  life,  and  therefore 
I  am  sure  I  have  been  an  eye  witness  of  the  changes  I  will 
describe. 

I  must  begin  by  telling  you  what  an  American  college  was 
about  the  year  1850,  what  it  taught,  what  it  aspired  to  teach. 
Harvard  College  at  that  time  taught  only  Latin,  Greek,  one 
modern  language,  either  French  or  German,  mathematics  and 
bits  of  philosophy,  history  and  economics.  I  say  bits  advisedly ; 
they  were  very  small  fragments  of  these  subjects.  There  was 
not  a  single  particle  of  instruction  given  in  1850  that  was  not 
properly  described  by  the  word  elementary.  The  whole  teach- 
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ing  remained  in  the  region  of  elementary.  This  was  true  even 
of  the  instruction  in  classics,  Latin  and  Greek.  The  whole  col- 
lege instruction  in  classics  remained  within  narrow  limits  and 
the  human  faculty  trained  was  chiefly  memory.  It  was  all  book 
work.  We  had  a  bit  of  instruction  in  natural  philosophy — as  it 
was  then  called — mechanics,  optics,  etc.,  but  every  portion  of  it 
was  book  work;  no  training  of  the  senses  about  it,  no  training 
in  the  use  of  instruments,  nothing  to  be  done  by  the  student 
with  his  own  senses;  only  a  memory  class,  only  the  mind  to  be 
stored  with  facts  and  theories,  and  put  in  the  language  of  the 
author  of  the  book  we  used. 

That  was  the  state  of  instruction  in  Harvard  when  I  was  an 
undergraduate  there.  The  same  description  applied  to  any  of 
the  better  colleges  in  the  United  States.  This  condition  con- 
tinued until  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war.  In  1863 
certain  small  advanced  courses  of  instruction  began  to  be 
offered  in  Harvard  by  the  later  professors.  In  1859,  when  the 
new  president  took  charge,  a  great  opportunity  was  offered  to 
the  Governors  and  faculties  of  the  University  through  a  fresh, 
accession  of  energy.  Now,  that  was  a  period  of  sudden  develop- 
ment in  power  and  vision  of  the  nation.  The  United  States 
attained  great  ends  in  the  Civil  War.  First,  it  had  got  rid  of 
that  fearful  enemy  of  human  welfare,  slavery.  In  the  next 
place  it  attained  a  new  vision  of  its  own  power  and  its  own 
resources.  And  this  new  vision  enthused  the  whole  management 
and  direction  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  country, 
and  the  universities  which  had  already  attained  some  lead, 
sprang  forward  with  remarkable  strides — by  leaps  and  bounds — 
in  the  development  of  instruction. 

The  result  was  that  many  new  subjects  were  added  to  what 
we  used  to  call  the  curriculum — that  word  used  to  be  heard  in 
the  leading  universities  when  there  was  one  course  around  which 
the  students  ran.  There  was  a  new  variety  of  subjects  of 
instruction  and  a  new  variety  of  grades  of  instruction.  More 
scientific  courses  were  added,  and  instruction  in  classics  became 
much  more  advanced.  This  was  true  of  mathematics  and  of 
philosophy.  Where  we  had  formerly  had  about  one  half  of  one 
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professor  in  philosophy,  there  were  then  five  in  that  one  depart- 
ment alone.    The  same  was  true  of  history  and  economics. 

Now  this  was  the  first  phenomenon  in  all  the  colleges  and 
universities, — the  amount  and  variety  of  the  instruction  offered. 
You  may  possibly  have  heard  a  little  about  what  has  been  called 
the  elective  system  in  American  universities — the  opening  to  the 
students  of  a  great  variety  of  courses  among  which  they  could 
choose  each  his  own  curriculum,  each  his  own  course  of  study, 
and  this  option  to  the  students  has  been  much  dealt  with  and 
discussed  and  commented  upon  for  many  years. 

After  1869  there  was  a  lively  discussion  over  the  wisdom  and 
expediency  of  what  was  called  the  elective  system.  Many  edu- 
cators condemmed  it,  while  others  thought  it  the  only  way  of 
progress.  This  discussion  distracted  the  public  mind  from  the 
main  fact.  The  main  fact  was  the  unavoidable  increase  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  courses  of  instruction.  On  account  of  this 
increase  option  for  the  student  was  absolutely  unavoidable.  When 
I  was  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  I  took  almost  every  course 
that  the  college  offered.  A  few  years  later  it  would  have  taken 
an  undergraduate  at  least  fifty  years  to  take  every  course  that 
Harvard  offered.  Now  I  think  it  would  take  a  bright,  active- 
minded  student  at  least  one  hundred  years  to  go  through  all  the 
courses  the  college  offers. 

I  state  this  to  show  you  how  absolutely  unavoidable  option  for 
students  was  among  this  great  variety  of  courses  of  instruction. 
Of  course  these  options,  this  liberty  of  choice,  this  elective  sys- 
tem, can  be  administered  in  a  great  variety  of  ways ;  the  funda- 
mental fact  is  the  increase  in  instruction.  This  fact  of  the 
increase  in  instruction  changed  the  quality  of  the  American 
professors.  There  was  no  single  prescribed  curriculum  in  which 
the  student  merely  recited  a  lesson  while  the  professor  listened 
with  the  object  of  informing  himself  whether  the  student  had 
studied  the  lesson.  Under  that  system  a  different  kind  of  man 
could  be  a  professor  than  at  a  later  date. 

The  teacher  had  to  be  a  very  skilful  questioner,  and  the 
student  had  to  be  able  to  make  an  explanation  of  his  own.  He 
could  respond  to  a  clever  question  with  a  quotation  from  a  text 
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book.  This  method  had  been  brought  out  in  a  very  brilliant  way 
at  the  Harvard,  Chicago,  and  other  law  schools,  and  spread  to 
many  other  departments  of  the  universities.  It  was  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  man  that  the  new  college  required,  and  a  higher 
type  of  man. 

And  here  is  another  fundamental  fact.  It  was  this  develop- 
ment of  the  American  college  that  for  the  first  time  made  the 
American  schools  comparable  with  those  of  Europe.  Louis 
Agassiz,  when  he  first  came  to  Cambridge  as  a  lecturer,  said  he 
did  not  come  to  a  university,  but  to  a  high  school.  The  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  American  professor  is  the  most  significant 
fact  in  the  development  of  the  last  sixty  years  in  the  American 
university.  It  is  not  option  for  the  student;  it  is  the  demand 
for  high  scholarship  in  the  teachers  which  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant thing. 

Again,  this  great  expansion  in  the  amount  of  instruction 
offered  meant  that  the  universities  had  undertaken  to  prepare 
young  men  for  a  much  greater  variety  of  professions  than  ever 
before.  Sixty  years  ago  the  only  professions  for  which  the 
American  universities  were  preparing  men  were  divinity,  law 
and  medicine,  except  that  there  were  three  or  four  scientific 
courses  in  the  university  which  turned  out  men  for  the  profes- 
sions in  which  applied  sciences  were  necessitated.  This  was  so 
of  Yale,  of  Harvard  and  Troy.  In  1865  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  had  scientific  training,  chiefly  in  applied 
science,  through  which  they  intended  to  prepare  engineers  and 
so  forth. 

This  was  the  beginning  in  applied  science  of  the  wonderful 
development  which  resulted  in  the  universities  training  men  for 
all  the  existing  professions,  not  only  those  of  that  time,  the 
training  of  men  for  the  ministry,  for  the  service  of  the  state, 
and  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  for  all  the  new  professions 
which  have  arisen  during  the  last  sixty  years.  Time  and  again 
in  the  American  university,  absolutely  new  departments  were 
created,  departments  which  could  be  paralleled  only  in  Europe. 
I  need  not  say  that  the  history  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
illustrates  all  I  have  said  about  the  additional  functions  of  the 
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American  university.  Here  you  have  had  a  great  development 
of  the  applied  sciences.  You  have  made  provision  for  every 
new  profession.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  is  the  profession  of 
forestry.  Forestry  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this 
amplification  of  the  functions  of  the  American  university. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  recent  additions  at  Harvard. 

Now  I  must  go  on  to  point  out  that  in  the  institutions  of 
higher  education  came  about  the  great  change  in  methods  of 
teaching,  which,  originating  in  the  broad  reaches  of  higher 
education,  have  since  been  slowly  penetrating  to  the  secondary 
schools  and  now  to  primary  education.  This  great  change  began 
with  the  introduction  of  laboratories  into  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. When  I  was  an  undergraduate  in  Harvard,  there  was 
not  a  single  laboratory  in  the  university  open  to  the  students  of 
Harvard.  There  was  until  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  laboratory  in 
the  Lawrenceville  school,  but  it  was  outside  the  college  and  the 
students  could  not  get  to  it.  It  was  the  same  in  the  Sheffield 
school,  at  Yale.  The  college  had  no  access  to  any  laboratory  on 
any  subject.  The  same  was  true  in  the  medical  school ;  there  was 
only  one  laboratory  in  the  medical  school,  and  that  did  not 
deserve  the  name.  It  was  a  shockingly  unwholesome,  and  dirty 
place. 

How  is  it  to-day?  While  the  development  in  methods  of 
instruction  was  rapid,  little  of  the  laboratory  method  had  pene- 
trated the  colleges  and  universities.  In  the  medical  schools 
there  is  now  hardly  anything  else.  What  does  this  mean  in 
regard  to  methods  of  education.  What  does  it  mean  with  regard 
to  the  kind  of  faculty,  the  kind  of  educated  men  we  are  expected 
to  develop?  It  means  that  higher  education  has  abandoned 
book  work  as  the  sole  method  of  instruction.  It  means  that  the 
universities  and  colleges,  the  centuries  old  leaders  in  education 
have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  must  not  only  train  the  mem- 
ory, but  that  we  must  also  train  the  senses,  and  that  in  education 
the  student  should  not  only  be  absorbing  education  as  a  sponge 
absorbs  water,  through  the  memory,  but  that  education  should 
be  learning  to  use  the  senses.  We  have  found  that  knowledge 
should  come  through  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  the  use  of  the 
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hands.  "We  have  become  alive  to  the  fact  that  our  universities 
and  colleges  should  impart  not  only  knowledge  but  skill,  skill 
in  the  use  of  the  senses ;  and  that  no  education  is  complete  or  in 
any  way  was  complete,  which  does  not  embrace  a  careful  train- 
ing of  the  senses  and  the  application  of  manual  skill  and  eye  and 
ear  skill. 

This  is  no  new  doctrine,  Locke  and  Montaigne  and  Milton  all 
taught  it.  The  most  emphatic  preacher  of  this  doctrine  in 
English  language  has  been  Herbert  Spencer. 

This  is  a  great  revolution  as  well  as  an  evolution.  It  is  a 
great  change  in  the  whole  method  and  plan  of  teaching.  I  have 
always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  Harvard  in  the  development  of 
the  medical  school.  Our  finest  group  of  buildings  is  occupied 
by  the  medical  school,  and  there  are  five  great  remarkable  places 
full  of  laboratories.  In  fact  there  is  little  else.  The  lecture 
method  is  resorted  to  only  occasionally,  the  laboratory  method 
incessantly.  Medical  instruction  has  become  by  far  the  most 
expensive  part  of  university  instruction.  Why?  Because  it  is 
necessary  for  the  skilful  professor  to  take  the  student  by  himself 
and  show  him  what  to  do  with  his  own  eyes  and  ears  and  fingers, 
the  great  variety  of  things  a  practitioner  must  know  how  to  do. 

It  is  individual  instruction  of  the  most  intense  sort — one 
teacher  to  one  student  all  the  time.  The  tendency  of  higher 
education  is  toward  individual  instruction.  The  teacher  must 
handle  one  man  at  a  time,  and  he  must  impart  not  only  know- 
ledge, but  skill.  The  student  must  learn  not  only  to  know,  but 
to  do,  and  to  do  it  on  the  basis  of  such  knowledge  as  he  has 
acquired. 

We  are  returning  now  to  the  doctrines  of  the  chief  exponents  of 
education  over  the  past  four  hundred  years.  That  was  Mon- 
taigne's ideal,  one  teacher  to  one  student,  the  teacher  who 
would  from  time  to  time  impart,  not  only  knowledge,  but  skill. 

But  now,  in  the  actual  development  of  educational  instruc- 
tion changes  in  method  must,  of  course,  mean  changes  in  ideals. 
These  changes  in  ideals  come  from  above.  I  suppose  this  to  be 
true  of  all  human  progress.  It  starts  at  the  top.  Ideals  start  at 
the  heights  and  then  gradually  descend  to  the  other  layers  of 
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human  society.  This  is  so  of  education.  The  new  method  began 
at  the  top  and  filtered  first  to  the  secondary  and  then  to  the 
elementary  schools.  This  is  precisely  the  process  now  being  wit- 
nessed. Through  the  American  schools  this  has  penetrated  to 
the  Jesuit  colleges  with  their  programmes  of  instruction  four 
hundred  years  old.  This  desire  to  train  not  only  the  memory,  not 
only  the  observing  power,  to  train  the  senses  to  observe  properly, 
to  train  the  power  to  make  just  inferences,  power  to  make  sane 
records,  power  to  use  each  of  those  faculties  through  which  the 
individual  views  things,  the  eyes,  the  ears  and  the  hands. 

This  is  just  what  is  coming  true  in  the  secondary  education 
of  the  United  States.  At  this  moment,  we  are  struggling  to 
substitute  for  some  of  the  memory  training,  training  of  the 
senses.  We  are  struggling  to  introduce  the  motive  of  a  life 
career.  The  lack  of  this  motive  has  developed  into  a  very  seri- 
ous obstacle,  not  only  to  educational  progress,  but  to  industrial 
progress  in  the  United  States.  The  question  is  a  burning  one 
with  us.  How  can  we  get  the  motive  of  a  life  career  to  work 
with  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age?  The  form  of  mod- 
ern society  requires  a  great  variety  of  human  occupations.  This 
is  in  the  interests  of  society.  It  must  be  served  by  men  and 
women,  each  of  whom  has  learned  or  acquired  skill  in  his  or  her 
occupation;  each  of  whom  should  have  learned  at  school,  not 
only  to  read  and  write  and  spell,  but  to  observe  and  to  think  a 
great  deal  about  the  things  observed;  each  of  whom  should 
have  been  fired  to  the  utmost  exertion  while  in  school  by  the 
motive  of  a  life  career. 

And  that  was  how  we  came  to  introduce  a  sort  of  manual 
work  in  the  high  schools.  This  is  a  movement  that  needs  assist- 
ance. The  high  schools  of  the  United  States  were  built  upon 
another  plan.  Their  fundamental  conception  was  to  train 
children  up  to  eighteen  years  of  age  or  so  in  what  we  called  the 
cultural  studies,  of  developing  our  minds  which  were  afterwards 
capable  of  turning  to  this  or  that  occupation  in  which  the  liveli- 
hood was  to  be  earned.  "We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  that 
conception.  We  want  to  be  able  to  offer  an  enlarged  course  in 
our  secondary  schools  of  training,  which  should  be  more  than 
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that ;  training  which  the  children  could  use  in  after  years,  which 
will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  trying  to  earn  a  livelihood.  The 
success  that  has  been  experienced  in  the  higher  education  con- 
firms us  in  the  belief  that  if  we  can  do  that  in  the  secondary 
schools  we  will  get  superior  results  in  mental  power,  and  uplift 
to  what  we  have  obtained  in  the  existing  high  schools.  We  are 
firmly  persuaded  that  the  training  of  the  senses  is  of  just  as 
much  importance  to  the  development  of  human  power — mental 
power— as  training  of  the  memory. 

But  we  do  not  want  to  stop  with  the  secondary  schools.  The 
immense  majority  of  children  in  the  United  States — and  I  sup- 
pose it  is  the  same  in  Canada — leave  school  for  good  at  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  many  would  not  stay  so  long  if  it  were  not  for 
the  laws  which  compelled  them.  What  is  the  result.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  the  great  majority  of  the  children  go  out  to 
work  in  the  world,  with  no  skill  or  training  to  help  them  toward 
a  livelihood.  They  go  out  as  unskilled  labourers,  and  many 
remain  unskilled  labourers.  We  want  to  change  that.  We  want 
to  apply  what  we  have  learned  in  higher  education.  We  want 
to  make  instruction  in  elementary  things  as  concrete  as  possible, 
to  illustrate  what  we  are  teaching  with  utilitarian  examples. 
We  have  too  long  assumed  that  what  was  useful  was  probably 
not  cultural.  I  believe  the  truest  statement  is  that  nothing  is 
cultural  that  is  not  useful.  At  any  rate  nothing  is  cultural  for 
a  democracy  that  is  not  useful.  I  am  now  touching  upon  a  diffi- 
cult position.  There  is  a  great  discussion  throughout  the  United 
States  on  just  this  topic,  many  insisting  that  there  is  no  culture 
to  be  obtained  except  through  books,  but  also  that  the  useful- 
ness of  a  subject  learned  is  positively  determined  by  its  cultural 
value ;  thirdly,  that  the  very  fact  that  a  subject  is  to  be  applied 
in  earning  a  livelihood  shows,  particularly  if  that  subject  is 
learned  from  the  motive  of  a  life  career,  that  it  is  not  cultural 
education. 

There  is  another  reason  for  introducing  utilitarian  subjects 
and  training  in  those  subjects.  It  turns  out  to  be  the  experi- 
ence that  many  children  who  cannot  learn  by  books,  learn 
enthusiastically  from  laboratory  work  of  a  sort  applicable  to 
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their  senses,  and  that  these  children  pursue  with  the  utmost 
ardour  their  studies  when  moved  in  this  way.  Class  teachers  have 
often  observed  this  phenomenon.  There  can  be  no  discipline  in 
such  studies.  Discipline  implies  a  hated  thing,  forced  applica- 
tion to  a  forced  subject.  Grant  that  the  children  love  any  kind 
of  work  as  you  may  see  in  any  school  laboratory,  grant  that 
they  love  it,  it  is  proof  conclusive  that  there  is  no  discipline  in 
it. 

Any  man  can  go  through  the  schools  teaching  industrial  work 
and  see  how  the  children  enter  into  it  with  eagerness,  and 
stick  with  it  to  the  limit  of  their  strength.  This  is  true  in  the 
American  university.  Now  is  not  that  the  experience  of  all  of 
us?  What  we  most  need  is  work.  While  we  are  doing  work  we 
are  alive.  And  we  know  that  we  never  do  our  hardest  work 
unless  it  is  work  that  we  love.  We  cannot  be  happy  unless  we 
are  moved  by  the  eternal  compulsion  of  work.  It  is  because  we 
joy  in  it. 

It  is  exactly  so  with  children.  They  never  will  or  never  can 
do  their  best  work  until  they  work  from  the  underlying  motive 
of  desire.  They  are  interested  in  their  work.  Then,  all  through 
it  we  have  learned  or  are  beginning  to  learn  that  the  same 
impulses  which  influence  adults  should  be  appealed  to  with 
children,  the  love  of  approbation,  the  love  of  achievement. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  I  have  departed  from  my  subject,  the 
development  of  the  American  university.  Not  at  all,  I  am  telling 
of  the  development  of  the  ideas  which  have  caused  this  develop- 
ment of  the  American  university,  of  the  development  of  new 
methods  which  have  come  to  be  practised  in  American  universi- 
ties. This  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  this  development,  that  it 
descends  through  all  the  grades  of  instruction. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  that  this  great  evolution  is  not 
the  work  of  any  few  men  or  few  groups  of  men.  It  is  a  move- 
ment in  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  professors  and  teach- 
ers have  had  an  active  part,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  You  have  right  before  you  in  Toronto  a  striking 
exposition  of  this  development.  It  is  going  on  before  you  to-day. 
It  is  irrepressible.  It  corresponds  to  the  immense  development 
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of  American  industries.  It  corresponds  to  the  immense  develop- 
ment of  power  and  influence  of  the  American  democracies.  It 
is  part  of  the  prodigious  movement  forward  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  This  development  corresponds  with  a  great  epoch — 
the  developing  and  distributing  of  American  power,  and  this 
distribution  of  American  power  will  ultimately  be  looked  back 
upon  as  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this  period. 

We  must  not  imagine  that  this  development  has  anything  in 
it  that  is  particularly  ours.  On  the  contrary,  Germany  has  led 
us  in  this  development.  Their  progress  has  been  very  striking. 
They  have  private  schools  for  children,  started  all  the  way 
from  ten  to  eighteen  years  ago,  which  are  founded  entirely  upon 
this  conception  of  uniting  memory  training  with  sense  train- 
ing, and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  these  private  schools 
are  said  to  be  for  the  poor  of  the  population.  They  have  gone 
further.  We  find  the  public  schools  of  Germany  working  in  this 
direction  of  imparting  with  the  utmost  care  the  training  of 
senses,  the  training  of  the  hand,  the  eye  and  the  ears  to  their 
proper  uses.  Germany  has  led  in  this  careful  training  of  child- 
ren for  the  trades.  The  city  of  Munich  has  trade  schools  for 
every  trade  in  the  city.  In  addition  to  these  trade  schools,  the 
city  of  Munich  provides  also  continuation  classes.  In  Munich 
they  do  not  allow  the  child  to  stop  its  education  at  fourteen 
and  go  out  into  the  community  as  an  unskilled  labourer.  Instead 
of  that  the  child  can  go  to  evening  classes  and  continue  its 
instruction,  giving  only  half  its  time  to  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  family. 

There  is  a  great  movement  in  the  United  States  toward  more 
continuity  of  education,  to  technical  work  in  the  industrial  cen- 
tres. Instruction  is  given  in  agriculture,  continuous  education 
for  the  farmers  settled  on  the  land.  In  all  of  these  things,  Ger- 
many went  before  us,  and  to-day  there  is  development  in  this 
same  direction  in  England.  The  greatest  commotion  I  have 
ever  witnessed  is  going  on  in  England  at  this  moment,  and  it 
invades  those  very  conservative  institutions  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 
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We  are  taking  part,  then,  in  a  world  wide  movement.  I 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  immense  demo- 
cratic development  of  the  last  hundred  years.  It  is  one  of  the 
consequences  of  our  clearly  perceiving  that  no  class  in  the  com- 
munity can  be  happy  or  even  comfortable,  as  I  was  saying  this 
afternoon  at  the  Canadian  Club,  if  any  class  is  left  to  be  vicious 
or  degraded  or  thoroughly  miserable. 

In  the  uplifting  of  the  whole  democratic  community  it  is 
education  that  must  bear  the  chief  part.  For  with  education 
must  come  the  training  of  the  children  in  the  industries  upon 
which  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  based.  And  those  indus- 
tries really  depend  for  their  success  upon  the  training  of  the 
senses  of  the  children  who  are  later  to  be  the  workmen  in  those 
industries.  What  is  the  reason  that  Germany  is  always  leading 
the  world,  what  gives  her  her  marvellous  progress  in  industry? 
The  reason  is  that  Germany  first  thought  upon  and  applied 
these  new  methods  in  education. 

These  methods  in  our  own  country  began  in  the  universities. 
Therefore  a  consideration  of  that  makes  part  of  my  subject, 
perhaps  the  most  important  part.  Looking  forward  to  the 
future  I  find  in  this  educational  development  the  chief  ground 
for  hope  that  democracy  means  the  promotion  of  the  common 
good,  and  that  democracy,  through  its  wealth  and  its  sympathy 
penetrating  through  all  grades  of  the  community,  is  to  lead  the 
way  to  that  ultimate  goal  of  civilisation,  the  promotion  of  the 
greatest  happiness  for  the  greatest  possible  number." 
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Speaking  at  the  Annual  University  College  Dinner,  Principal 
Hutton  said: — 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  asked  to  respond  for  the  Faculty.  This 
is  a  very  delicate  subject.  I  approach  it  with  all  delicacy  and 
with  much  trepidation.  Soft  lands  breed  soft  peoples,  said 
Herodotus.  Now,  a  University  chair  is  a  very  soft  place,  and  he 
who  sits  thereon  has  a  very  soft  seat :  and  he  is  proportionately 
very  soft  and  tender.  We  University  Professors  are  very  sensi- 
tive people ;  we  sit  upon  a  soft  seat  so  easily,  so  long  and  so  often, 
that  we  contract  the  habit  of  sitting  on  other  things  and  persons 
also ;  but  if  someone  of  the  outer  world,  some  lewd  fellow  of  the 
baser  sort,  sits  upon  us,  or  upon  our  chair,  we  are  affronted  and 
afflicted,  and  our  lamentations  and  our  protests  are  voluble  and 
vociferous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  am  standing  upon  thorns  here  this 
evening;  I  am  picking  my  way  over  smouldering  fires,  incedo 
per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso.  I  am  like  the  traveller  in  the 
southern  seas,  as  the  great  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  on  a  similar 
occasion.  I  am  in  the  presence  of  slumbering  volcanoes,  and  I 
am  called  upon  to  answer  for  them,  but  I  am  afraid  lest  they 
answer  for  themselves;  for  ever  and  anon  about  me  I  seem  to 
hear  deep  rumblings,  and  the  echoes  of  some  ancient  and 
only  half  dormant  forces  of  nature. 

Better  for  me,  better  for  you  all  if  I  approach  this  hazardous 
shore  circuitously ;  if  I  map  out  the  coast  at  first  in  the  general 
and  with  generalities,  before  entering  nearer  into  details;  if  I 
look  at  the  University  Professor,  as  he  is  everywhere,  before  I 
grapple  with  the  more  alarming  and  more  local  varieties.  Better 
for  myself  and  for  you  if  I  go  back  first  to  ancient  Greece  and  to 
Plato.  The  University  Professor,  says  Plato,  lives  not  in  this 
world,  but  in  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed ;  he  has  been  caught  up 
(like  Enoch)  before  his  time,  translated  (like  Elijah)  prema- 
turely while  still  in  the  flesh ;  at  any  rate  he  has  reached  Heaven, 
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though  it  be  surreptitiously ;  he  has  entered  it  already  though  it 
be  by  the  back  door.  There  is,  as  always,  seriousness  beneath 
Plato's  jests,  even  as  jests  cover  his  seriousness:  sometimes  the 
rear  conies  over  me  that  so  indeed  it  is ;  and  that  when  the  great 
front  doors  are  thrown  open,  we  shall  be  told  "friend  you  have 
had  your  good  time,  but  the  world  an  evil  time ;  now  they  must 
be  comforted  and  you ' ' — well,  no  one  would  torment  professors, 
but  perhaps  we  shall  be  expected  to  serve  tables  and  take  the  gate 
money  and  keep  order  in  the  crowds  outside,  the  crowds  who 
are  trying  to  get  in  and  have  not  the  wedding  garment,  nor 
have  ever  earned  the  hard-earned  entrance  price.  That  is  a 
painful  thought,  and  I  hurry  back  to  Plato  and  to  another  pic- 
ture from  Plato  of  the  University  Professor. 

The  University  Professor  says  Plato's  Callicles  is  a  man  who 
'is  outside  the  world;  he  spends  his  life  chattering  with  a  few 
boys  in  a  corner,  about  justice  and  truth;  he  is  absent  from 
the  marts  of  men ;  he  is  not  seen  in  the  banks  where  men  congre- 
gate ;  he  is  not  heard  on  'change ;  he  is  unknown  on  the  Rialto : 
where  men  speak  men's  language:  his  language  is  another  lan- 
guage :  the  dead  tongues  of  schools  and  books. 

Yes,  and  even  though  this  be  somewhat  changed  to-day  since 
Science  and  Political  Science  have  invaded  Universities  and  the 
dead  languages  have  given  place  to  live  topics,  even  so,  still  it  is 
true :  the  University  Professor  is  in  the  world,  not  of  it ;  for  his 
salary  is  paid  regularly  on  the  15th  of  the  month,  and  he  has 
only  to  theorise  to  earn  it ;  he  is  not  called  upon  to  practise  any- 
thing he  says.  He  is  still  like  the  ancient  Athenian;  his 
business  still  is  "to  know  everything  and  to  do  nothing." 
To  airav  CTWCTOV  firl  irav  apyov. 

And  yet  there  is  still  some  human  nature  in  him :  something 
most  human :  something  feminine  even :  for  he  illustrates  the  law 
of  contradiction,  the  see-saw  of  thought,  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  Education  (I  thank  for  that  phrase  my  friend  Pro- 
fessor Mavor,  the  colleague  from  whom  I  have  never  ceased  to 
learn).  I  mean  that  the  University  Professor  is  never  what  his 
father  was.  It  is  many  years  since  I  overheard  my  youthful  son 
confiding  to  a  freshette  at  a  University  dance  that  he  was  going 
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to  be  a  soldier  and  not  a  professor:  there  was  a  deep  and  an 
abiding  moral  in  that  innocent  avowal:  a  Professor's  son  is 
never  a  Professor  and  a  Professor  is  never  a  Professor's  son: 
or  never,  at  least,  in  the  same  department.  And  so  Professor 
Huxley's  son  is  teaching  classics;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hadley  who 
taught  Greek  at  Yale  is  succeeded  by  a  son  who  teaches  Politi- 
cal Science:  and  in  our  own  community  our  Vice-President  and 
Professor  of  Biology,  comes  from  the  manse ;  and  our  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine,  comes  from  the  manse ;  and  our  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  comes  from  the  Law;  but  conversely  our 
Lecturer  on  Entomology  comes  from  banking  into  insects;  and 
behold  it  is  all  very  good ;  for  it  illustrates  the  very  human  law  of 
contradiction. 

And  yet  again,  in  another  way,  the  University  Professor  has 
human  nature  in  him ;  for  he  illustrates  the  law  of  the  excluded 
middle  as  well  as  the  law  of  contradiction ;  if  he  lives  in  an  age 
of  revolution  like  the  present  he  is  often  a  Tory  of  the  Tories; 
because  he  stands  for  the  forgotten  truths:  for  the  lost  causes 
and  impossible  loyalties:  but  in  Paris  when  all  the  world  was 
Tory  in  1871,  and  was  rushing  to  restore  the  monarchy,  and  to 
build  up  broken  France,  France  broken  by  the  Revolution  and 
the  Empire  and  the  Germans,  in  Paris  there  were  then  the  two 
Professors  Reclus,  the  two  brothers  Elijah  and  Elisha — Elie  and 
Elisee :  and  they  promptly  became  Communards  and  joined  the 
poor  Commune :  and  one  of  the  most  moving  documents  of  that 
tragi-comic  episode,  is  the  diary  of  the  communist  soldier  and 
professor,  Elie  Reclus:  a  Professor  is  a  Tory  or  an  Anarchist: 
he  excludes  the  middle. 

And  again  the  University  Professor  has  human  nature  in 
Mm,  for  he  is  as  different  as  humanity.  He  is  the  amateur  or 
the  expert :  he  is  the  amateur  who  talks  on  every  subject  includ- 
ing his  own  or  (sometimes)  excepting  his  own :  or  he  is  the  expert 
who  is  taciturn  on  every  subject  excepting  his  own,  or  even — 
sometimes — on  every  subject  not  excepting  his  own.  Again, 
there  is  the  Professor  who",  like  Bacon,  has  taken  the  whole  world 
of  knowledge  for  his  province,  and  there  is  also  the  Professor 
who  takes  his  little  province  to  be  the  whole  world  of  knowledge. 
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And  it  is  all  good.  He  is  the  school  master  again,  or  he  is  the 
savant:  he  is  the  populariser  or  he  is  the  original  researcher; 
and  either  way  he  is  very  good  and  serves  his  purpose :  for  every- 
thing that  is  positive  is  good :  it  is  only  negation  that  is  bad :  and 
even  that  is  good  if  it  be  academic  and  animated  and  luminous. 
Again,  he  is  unworldly  or  he  is  worldly :  according  to  his  bent. 
For  example,  it  is  hardly  sufficiently  known  that  when  Ontario 
mining  was  an  unknown  field,  it  was  the  departments  of  Greek 
and  Oriental  languages  in  this  University  which  paved  the  way 
for  the  infant  mining  industry  of  the  province  by  buying  up  all 
mining  scrip  at  its  face  value;  till  the  money  thus  amassed  by 
the  prospectors  led  to  real  mines  being  discovered ;  and  then  the 
supply  of  mining  scrip  to  these  departments  ceased:  but  they 
had  done  their  disinterested,  their  unselfish,  their  unwordly 
work:  they  laboured,  others  have  entered  in  to  the  fruits;  and 
this  was  all  very  good. 

And  yet  again — and  this  perhaps  is  best  of  all :  the  Professor 
is  the  antithesis  of  the  student.  The  student  is  the  rooter :  the 
Professor  the  uprooter:  the  student  is  the  patriot  who  boosts 
and  booms  the  prestige  of  his  college  and  its  claims;  the  Pro- 
fessor is  the  knocker  who  questions,  and  demurs ;  the  student  is 
the  Power  house :  but  the  Professor  is  the  great  refrigerator,  the 
beneficent  wet  blanket :  which  allays  the  public  fever,  and  which 
cools  the  excited  public  pulse.  The  students  are  collectivists, 
who,  being  a  multitude,  yet  work  as  one  and  illustrate  the  philo- 
sophic doctrine  called  monism :  the  Professors  are  individualists, 
who,  though  they  are  few  are  yet  all  separate,  and  never  at  one : 
they  represent  the  philosophic  speculation  called  monadism:  a 
collection  of  Professors  is  a  collection  of  Ishmaelites:  each 
man's  hand  is  against  every  other  man:  and  culture  has  become 
anarchy :  there  is  no  one  whom  a  Professor  scores  off  and  scores 
so  gladly  as  a  brother  Professor;  he  goes  about  like  Socrates 
seeking  whom  he  may  contradict:  he  is  the  other  thing  to  all 
men,  if  perchance  he  may  confute  some:  not  seldom  he  is  the 
gentleman  among  scholars,  and  the  scholar  among  gentlemen: 
the  duffer  among  golf  players,  the  golf  player  among  duffers, 
the  deaf  mute  among  musicians,  the  musician  among  deaf  mutes. 
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And  this  sort  of  Professor — because  extremes  meet — does  not 
exclude  the  middle:  he  has  become  himself  a  glorified  middle. 

And  now,  Sir,  by  these  cautious  and  innocent  periphrases  and 
paraphrases  I  approach  our  own  Professors.  But,  Sir,  I  have 
already  on  other  occasions  paid  my  glowing  tribute  to  these 
friends  of  my  bosom:  and  here  in  this  Residence  Dining  Hall 
hot  chestnuts  are  not  served :  it  is  only  in  Paris  that  the  delicious 
fruit  is  at  hand  at  every  corner:  to  cheer  and  console  the  dark 
and  waning  autumn  days:  and  to  Paris  it  is  a  far  cry. 

Suffice  it  then  to  say  that  our  Professors  also  are  as  incalcu- 
lable, as  diversified,  as  those  elsewhere.  You  never  know  them  by 
their  appearances  only:  you  never  can  interpret  them  merely 
from  their  chairs.  We  have  a  Professor  of  Ethics :  and  he  drives, 
or  drove  at  least  when  I  last  left  Canada,  a  horse :  would  that  all 
dealers  in  horse-flesh  professed  ethics:  so  would  some  of  them 
at  least  practise  it:  nay  more,  it  was  a  pale  horse  and  one's 
imagination  turned  to  the  Book  of  Revelation  and  to  the  pale 
horse  there  and  the  man  who  sat  thereon;  whose  chair  was  a 
pale  horse.  And  yet  you  would  be  mistaken  if  you  set  down  our 
Professor  horse-man  as  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  Death  and 
Slaughter :  he  is  the  keenest  anti-militarist  on  our  staff. 

And  yet  once  more :  in  England  (it  has  been  said)  men  carry 
the  spirit  of  sport  into  war:  in  America  the  spirit  of  war  into 
sport:  well  we  have  our  sports  Professor:  the  Professor  of 
Oriental  literature :  no  football  game  is  complete  without  him : 
he  is  as  inseparable  from  the  Rugby  team  as  their  mascot ;  but  be 
careful,  or  you  will  be  again  mistaklen ;  this  lover  of  athletics  has 
a  horror  of  war :  he  also  is  anti-militarist. 

And  our  militarists  then  where  are  they?  why  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  of  all  places:  two  of  them  in  that  depart- 
ment already  militarists  and  the  third  half-way  towards 
militarism:  for  the  third  member  of  the  department,  the  third 
(or  solid)  dimension  of  their  space,  besides  being  the  greatest 
punster  and  humorist  of  our  staff,  and  the  best  dancer,  is  also 
the  invariable  attendant  at  Niagara  Camp  dances  and  at  other 
military  dancing:  the  virus  of  militarism  has  reached  at  least 
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his  legs.    Have  I  not  said  enough  to  prove  that  our  Professors 
are  as  incalculable,  as  many-sided  as  their  polygons. 

You  cannot  prophesy  of  them  from  their  chairs  I  said :  neither 
can  you  interpret  them  by  their  appearance.  The  Professor  of 
Greek  is  a  young  layman :  very  young  and  very  lay  indeed ;  his 
speech  betrayeth  him:  yet  in  Paris  he  passed  as  an  elderly 
clergyman:  but  our  Professor  of  History  who  is  an  elderly 
clergyman,  is  invariably  taken  for  a  stock-broker:  with  whom 
indeed  he  has  deep  affinities :  he  might  have  passed  into  aviation 
and  we  should  none  of  us  have  wondered:  one  form  of  sky 
piloting  succeeding  another:  but  to  become  a  stock-broker  is  a 
sea-change  rich  and  rare,  possible  only  to  a  Professor.  Let  me 
conclude  my  eulogy  by  quoting  of  our  Faculty,  the  words  used 
by  a  previous  orator  on  a  kindred  theme,  "age. cannot  wither, 
nor  can  custom  stale  their  infinite  variety." 


SOME  PREMONITIONS  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION 

Probably  the  longer  we  are  students  of  historical  pheno- 
mena the  more  we  tend  to  be  sceptical  of  the  possibility  of  any 
great  event  being  genuinely,  in  any  proper  sense,  sudden.  In 
fact  it  is  probably  true  that  in  proportion  as  some  given  occur- 
rence in  history  is  apparently  volcanic,  in  just  such  measure 
during  many  long  years  have  the  materials  of  combustion  been 
accumulating  and  becoming  ordered  for  the  touch  of  the 
chance  spark  which  is — or  seems  to  be — the  immediate  cause 
of  the  catastrophic  explosion. 

The  inevitableness  of  the  French  Revolution  is  an  accepted 
theory  among  historians.  Examination  into  the  varied  sets  of 
facts  possible  of  producing  that  event  and  their  development 
through  many  decades  may  be  made  in  as  many  fields.  I 
should  like  at  present  to  select  for  some  short  scrutiny  a 
domain  which  at  first  sight  may  not  seem  very  promising. 

It  may  not  appear  obvious  that  the  premonitions  of  such 
a  great  political  and  social  upheaval  as  the  French  Revolution 
should  be  sought  in  the  sprightly  Parisian  comedy  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Yet  if  it  be  remembered  that  among  the  chief 
functions  of  the  comic  stage  are  satire  of  contemporary  manners 
and  the  castigation  of  public  abuses;  and  if  it  be  also  recol- 
lected at  the  same  time  how  largely  the  outbreak  of  1789  was 
the  direct  issue  of  an  antiquated  social  system  and  govern- 
mental stupidity,  perhaps  the  search — by  no  means  a  novel 
one — may  not  prove  entirely  fruitless. 

All  I  can  propose  to  do  with  the  limited  space  at  my  dis- 
posal on  this  occasion  is  to  rehearse  a  half-dozen  of  the  more 
obvious  plays :  as  the  following  list  indicates,  they  are  scattered 
in  time  somewhat  irregularly  over  the  century  preceding 
the  Revolution;  in  authorship  they  vary  from  Moliere  to 
Beaumarchais.  Here  then  are  the  names  of  the  comedies,  each 
of  which  I  propose  briefly  to  examine: 

Moliere :  La  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas,  1671. 

Lesage:  Turcaret,  1709. 

Destouches:  Le  Philosophe  Marie,  1727. 
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Marivaux:  Le  Jeu  de  I' Amour  et  du  Hasard,  1730. 
Voltaire:  Nanine,  1749. 
Sedaine :  Le  Philosophe  sans  le  Savoir,  1765. 
Beaumarchais :  Le  Earlier  de  Seville,  1775. 

^ 
In  the  month  of  December,  1671,  Louis  XIV  was  giving  one 

of  his  lavish  entertainments  at  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  and 
to  use  the  technical  expression,  "commanded"  Moliere  to  pro- 
vide part  of  the  programme.  To  oblige  his  royal  patron  the 
dramatist  hurriedly  put  together  a  pastorale,  which  has 
since  disappeared,  and  also  wrote  the  one-act  sketch  La 
Comtesse  D'Escarbagnas.  There  occurs  amongst  the  char- 
acters in  the  latter  a  certain  "Monsieur  Harpin,  Receveur  des 
Tattles."  The  collection  of  the  taxes  was,  it  will  be  recalled*, 
farmed  out  to  contractors,  and  these  sub-let  to  smaller 
extortioners,  of  whom  apparently,  Monsieur  Harpin  is  intended 
by  Moliere  to  serve  as  an  example.  Harpin  is  exhibited  in 
only  one  scene,  his  character  is  quite  undeveloped,  but  what 
there  is  of  him  is  suggestive  of  what  Moliere  would  doubtless 
have  made  of  him,  had  the  dramatist  had  time  to  execute  a 
full-length  portrait.  Harpin  is  rough,  overbearing,  purse- 
proud,  evidently  a  most  objectionable  parvenu,  a  member  of 
a  class,  the  demoralising  influence  of  whose  wealth,  wrung  from 
the  peasantry  by  the  most  unscrupulous  means,  was  now 
beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  It  is  to  be.  noted  that  Moliere 
does  not  present  Harpin  as  a  social  highwayman,  rather  as  a 
vulgar  bounder — of  course  the  revenue-farmer  was  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  administration,  and  Saint-Germain-en-Laye 
would  hardly  be  the  fitting  place  in  which  to  attack  the  national 
financial  regime.  Perhaps,  however,  Moliere 's  personal  opinion 
of  the  class  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  he  bestows  upon 
his  sample:  "Harpin,"  it  will  be  remembered,  has  in  French 
two  meanings,  each  of  which  is  sufficiently  malodorous  as  a 
cognomen;  there  is  but  little  to  choose  as  between  "boathook" 
and  "carbuncle" — an  eruptive  disease  peculiar  to  cattle — a 
word  more  suggestive  indeed  of  malignant  parasitism  than 
harpin  could  hardly  be  discovered  if  the  dictionary  had  been 
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ransacked  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  is  more  than  possible 
that  had  Moliere  lived  long  enough,  we  should  have  had  from 
his  pen  a  great  play  dealing  with  a  "Harpin"  of  full  stature, 
but  Moliere  died  in  1673  before  the  tax-gathering  abuses  were 
yet  shelling  rank  to  heaven. 

That  the  working  classes,  however,  were  being  robbed  and 
already  in  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  a 
pitiable  condition,  is  proved  from  a  picture  by  La  Bruyere  in 
his  Caracteres,  (1688).  In  the  section  entitled  De  I'Homme* 
alluding  to  the  French  peasantry  La  Bruyere  writes : 

"Scattered  over  the  country  are  to  be  seen  certain  sullen 
animals,  black,  livid,  scorched  by  the  sun,  attached  to  the  soil, 
in  which  they  grub  and  which  they  turn  over  with  stubborn 
resolution;  they  possess  something  resembling  an  articulate 
voice,  and  when  they  rise  to  their  feet,  we  see  a  human  face; 
and  indeed  they  are  men.  At  night  they  retreat  into  dens 
where  they  live  on  black  bread,  water  and  roots;  they  spare 
other  men  the  trouble  of  sowing,  ploughing  and  reaping,  and 
so  they  deserve  not  to  lack  the  bread  they  have  sowed." 

La  Bruyere  has  much  to  say  regarding  the  revenue-farmer, 
but  we  are  at  present  concerned  only  with  comedy,  and  the 
foregoing  passage  is  cited  merely  as  collateral  evidence. 

The  next  play  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention  is  the 
Turcaret  of  Lesage,  written  in  1708  and  acted  the  following 
year  at  the  Theatre  Frangais.  By  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  the  financial  situation  of  the  French  government 
was  becoming  difficult.  In  1708,  which  was  the  date  of  the  com- 
position of  Turcaret,  millions  of  paper  money  were  redeem- 
able, but  payment  had  to  be  deferred,  and  the  revenue-farmers 
or  traitants,  as  they  were'  called,  discounted  the  treasury's 
notes  at  usurious  rates  of  interest.  At  the  period  under  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  collecting  the  taxes  consumed  annually 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  state's  income. 

The    portrait    painted    by    Lesage    of    a    typical    traitant, 
Monsieur  Turcaret,  is  a  very  striking  one.     Turcaret  is  a  fully 

*  Les  CaraciZres,  ed.     G.  Servois,  DeVHomme,  para.  128. 
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developed  Harpin;  Moliere's  petty  Norman  sub-collector,  the 
minor  character  of  a  minor  play,  has  become  a  large  pompous 
personage,  a  central  figure  evidently  in  the  high  finance  circles  of 
Paris.  In  the  course  of  thirty-five  years  Harpin  has  evolved 
into  a  predatory  grafting  sharper,  immoral  both  in  methods 
and  in  aims.  In  a  famous  scene*  between  Turcaret  and  Rafle, 
the  former's  confidential  man,  Lesage  gives  us  an  insight  into 
the  methods  of  the  robber  barons,  who,  with  the  sanction,  or  at 
least  through  the  ineptitude,  of  the  government,  were  engaged 
in  looting  the  nation. 

We  learn,  for  instance,  that  Turcaret  has  loaned  three 
thousand  francs  to  the  needy  son  of  a  noble  house  and  that 
the  useful  Rafle,  on  his  master's  hint,  has  fraudulently  "raised" 
the  sum  to  nine  thousand.  Then  Turcaret  has  gone  security 
for  the  cashier  of  a  certain  company;  the  enterprise  has  col- 
lapsed, and  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  have  disappeared; 
the  cashier  vanishes,  but  Turcaret  does  not  worry  unduly; 
for  though  he  has  lost  his  security,  the  "failure"  of  the  com- 
pany has  taken  place  at  his  orders.  He  knows  where  the 
absconding  cashier  is,  and  of  course  intends  to  share  the 
plunder. 

Turcaret  is  also  occupied  in  smaller,  but  much  crueller 
dishonesty  than  this:  we  are  informed  that  an  upright  lock- 
smith has  entrusted  to  him  for  investment  the  savings  of  a 
lifetime.  Turcaret  is  to  allow  the  poor  mechanic  seven  per 
cent,  interest,  but  we  may  guess  the  fate  of  the  latter 's  hard- 
earned  little  capital. 

The  noblesse  is  represented  by  two  characters :  Le  Chevalier 
and  Le  Marquis.  The  former  is  a  titled  adventurer,  a  polished 
and  heartless  blackguard  of  the  most  dangerous  stamp;  the 
latter  is  a  witty  but  dissipated  nobleman,  whose  personal 
honour,  however,  one  feels,  is  above  reproach.  Unfortunately 
he  is  never  intentionally  sober. 

The  conclusion  of  the  play  is  significant.  Turcaret,  it  is 
true,  founders  completely,  and  finally  leaves  the  stage  a  ruined 
man.  But  it  is  only  to  have  his  place  taken  by  his  valet 

*  Turcaret,  ed.  Raynouard  (III,  ix). 
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Frontin,  a  much  more  skilful  and,  therefore,  more  menacing 
personality  than  Turcaret  himself.  The  closing  words  of  the 
comedy  are  those  of  his  successor:  "Voila  le  regne  de  M. 
Turcaret  fini ;  le  mien  va  commencer. ' ' 

Apparently  the  idea  of  Lesage  in  1708  was  that  so  far  as  the 
French  treasury  was  concerned  its  only  hope  for  the  future 
was  that  graft  would  give  way  solely  before  cleverer  graft. 

It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  on  the  occasion  of  its 
production  the  revenue-farmers,  furious  at  this  public  attack 
on  their  privileges  and  methods,  first  offered  Lesage  a  heavy 
bribe  to  induce  the  author  to  withhold  the  comedy  from  repre- 
sentation ;  this  effort  proving  futile  a  more  successful  assault 
was  made  upon  the  morals  of  the  comedians  and  after  a  well- 
paying  run,  while  receipts  were  still  good,  Turcaret  was 
dropped  by  the  management  of  the  Theatre  Frangais.  After 
reading  the  play  one  wonders  why  it  was  that  the  Revolution 
did  not  break  out  till  eighty  years  later. 

The  chief  figure  in  Destouches'  Le  Philosophe  Marie, 
dating  from  1729,  is  the  philosophe  Ariste,  whose  financial 
future  depends  on  Geronte,  the  inevitable  rich  old  uncle  of  the 
older  French  comedy.  Ariste  has  made  a  secret  love-match 
and  endeavours  to  conceal  the  fact,  partly  desirous  of  not 
offending  his  choleric  relative,  partly  afraid  of  the  jeers  of 
his  fellow-philosophes,  who  would,  he  thinks,  make  merry  over 
his  weakness. 

The  philosophe  was  to  play  a  most  important  role  through- 
out the  eighteenth  century.  The  movement  was  at  this  time, 
however,  but  in  its  initial  stages:  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had 
still  to  find  themselves;  Diderot,  D'Alembert  and  the  rest  of 
the  apostles  of  the  Illumination  were  for  the  most  part  only 
youths,  and  in  all  cases  their  significant  work  lay  yet  before 
them. 

It  is  worthy,  therefore,  of  observation  that  as  early  as  1727 
the  philosophe  was  a  sufficiently  important  personage  to  figure 
on  the  stage,  and  while  he  is  cast  in  this  instance  in  a  comic 
part,  he  is  treated  sympathetically. 
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The  fact  that  the  philosophe  marries  "par  inclination," 
and  not  at  his  relative's  bidding,  points  to  the  breaking  down 
of  established  authority;  the  fact  that  the  true  philosophe 
"dans  la  seule  vertu  trouve  la  volupte"  is  not  impossibly  a 
forehint  of  that  extraordinary  "morale  sensitive,"  that  reduc- 
tion of  ethics  to  feeling,  of  which  Rousseau  talked  so  much, 
and  which  so  deeply  influenced  the  minds  and  distorted  the 
judgments  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders.  For  if  we  are  to 
accept  as  principles  of  right  and  wrong  what  we  feel  to  be  such, 
it  becomes  less  difficult,  partially  at  least,  to  explain  Robe- 
spierre. 

Another  interesting  side  to  Le  Philosophe  Marie  is 
found  in  the  angry  argument  between  Lisimon,  Ariste's  father, 
and  Geronte,  the  uncle  already  mentioned.  The  former  is  a 
bankrupt  nobleman,  the  latter  has  turned  financier — in  other 
words  has  become  a  Turcaret.  Lisimon  glories  in  the  poverty 
which  his  strict  observance  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
honour  of  his  caste  has  brought  upon  him;  while  G6ronte, 
content  with  the  substantial  profits  of  his  trade,  does  not  seem 
to  regret  the  loss  of  caste.*  In  this  play  the  intellectual  but 
somewhat  aristocratic  Destouches  is  probably  on  the  side  of 
Lisimon,  for  though  of  a  bourgeois  family  Destouches  was  for 
some  years  in  the  diplomatic  service,  and  doubtless  understood 
the  point  of  view,  even  if  he  saw  the  faults,  of  the  noblesse. 

Thirty  years  later  we  shall  meet  Sedaine,  also  the  author 
of  a  comedy  in  which  the  hero  is  a  representative  of  the  philo- 
sophe group,  holding  up  for  our  admiration  the  example  of  a 
noble  who  is  not  only  engaged  in  business,  but  is  proud  of  his 
calling. 

Three  years  after  the  production  of  Le  Philosophe  Marie, 
we  meet  a  comedy  of  an  utterly  different  stamp:  Le  Jeu  de 
I' Amour  et  du  Hasard  by  Marivaux,  represented  in  1730. 

Anybody  familiar  with  this  delicate  piece  of  dramatic 
craftsmanship,  fragrant  as  it  were  of  old  lavender,  recalling 
as  it  does  the  pictures  of  Watteau  and  Nattier,  pretty  with  the 

*Defltonches,  Oeuvres,  5  vols.,  Amsterdam  and  Leipsic,  1755,  Philo- 
sophe Marie,  III,  IS. 
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prettiness  of  Dresden  china,  fragile,  remote  from  life; — any- 
one, it  may  be  repeated,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
Marivaux,  might  legitimately  wonder  why  premonitions  of  the 
bloody  French  Revolution  should  be  sought  for  here. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  of  its  remoteness,  its  fragility, 
its  prettiness,  that  Le  Jeu  de  I' Amour  et  du  Hasard  offers 
significant  warning  of  ugly,  brutal  reality.  When  the  pen- 
dulum has  swung  to  the  limit  of  its  arc  the  return  to  the 
opposite  end  begins.  When  society,  or  a  section  of  society, 
has  reached  the  condition  which  is  reflected  by  Marivaux,  and 
reflected  not  satirically  but  sympathetically,  it  is  time  for  that 
society  to  beware.  When  life  for  the  national  leaders  has 
become  play — very  elegant  play  it  may  be — it  is  small  wonder 
that  such  an  expression  as  "after  us  the  deluge"  should  be 
current. 

What  is  the  theme  of  this  comedy  ?  A  marriage  has  been 
arranged  between  Dorante  and  Sylvia.  The  two  young  people 
thus  provided  for  have  never  met,  but  are  to  do  so  at  the 
forthcoming  visit  of  Dorante  at  his  prospective  father-in-law's 
house.  Before  clinching  matters,  however,  the  groom-elect 
thinks  he  would  like  to  meet  his  intended  without  her  being 
cognizant  of  his  identity ;  so  his  valet  and  he  exchange  clothes. 
The  same  idea  unfortunately  occurs  to  Syliva,  and  accordingly 
lady  and  maid  likewise  don  each  other's  dresses.  The  result- 
ant complications  may  be  imagined. 

This  is  all  innocent  enough:  the  literary  form  is  perfect, 
and  the  language  so  highly  polished  that  it  passes  into  pre- 
ciousness  and  has  acquired  a  name  of  its  own:  marivaudage. 
This  exquisite  trifling  then  represents  the  genre  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  most  fashionable  writer  of  the  cultivated 
Parisian  world  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Le'  Jeu  de  I'Amour  et  du  Hasard  is  the  echo  of  an 
exceedingly  exotic,  highly  civilised  society,  for  whom  life  has 
become,  not  a  struggle,  but  a  decadent  art;  whose  butterfly 
day  consists  in  flitting  from  the  levee  to  the  salon,  from  the 
salon  to  the  opera ;  a  society  in  which  the  ceremonial  of  fashion 
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is  work,  for  which  art  is  preciousness,  whose  virtues  are  but 
vestiges  of  those  of  the  military  caste  from  which  it  claims 
descent. 

When  we  remember  the  hameau,  that  pathetic  little 
group  of  toy  farm  buildings  adjoining  the  Petit  Trianon  at 
Versailles  where  Marie  Antoinette  and  her  ladies  played  at 
rustic  life;  and  when  we  recall  also  the  awful  cataclysm  in 
which  she  and  her  poor  doll-like  generation  were  engulfed, 
then  this  delicate  little  Game  of  Love  and  Chance  may  be 
understood  to  be  but  the  curtain-raiser  to  one  of  the  darkest 
tragedies  in  history. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  treat — however  inade- 
quately even  in  one  special  field — of  the  preliminaries  of  the 
French  Revolution  without  mention  of  one  of  that  event's  most 
notable  precursors — Voltaire. 

Amongst  his  other  distinctions  Voltaire  was  the  foremost 
playwright  of  eighteenth  century  France.  In  1749,  he 
produced  an  interesting  comedy,  Nanine,  founded  to  some 
extent  on  Richardson's  novel  Pamela.  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  briefly  to  one  or  two  of  the  personages  in  this  drama, 
for  in  the  light  of  the  present  inquiry  these  figures  are  per- 
haps not  insignificant. 

The  hero  is  a  certain  Comte  d'Olban.  A  scheming  widow, 
the  Baronne  de  1'Orme,  is  anxious  to  wed  him;  and  as  their 
estates  are  entangled  by  law-suits,  union  would  be  a  satis- 
factory business  arrangement  for  both.  The  count,  however, 
finds  himself  in  difficulties,  for  he  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Nanine,  a  young  girl  of  unknown  origin  who  has  been  brought 
up  in  a  humble  way  at  his  chateau.  The  count  is  thinking 
of  proposing  to  the  foundling  protegee  when  Blaise,  his  gard- 
ener, asks  his  master's  consent  to  his  marrying  Nanine.  So 
the  Comte  d'Olban,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  line,  is  faced  by  the 
fact  that  he  and  his  gardener  are  rivals  in  love.  "A  rival  of 
Blaise,"  he  thinks,  "why  not?  Blaise  is  a  man."  Thus  there 
is  instituted  between  lord  and  servant  an  honourable  competition 
for  the  hand  of  Nanine.  The  latter,  not  to  be  outdone,  has 
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been  reading  an  English  book  which  teaches  that  all  men  are 
brothers. 

The  Baronne  de  1'Orme  has  meantime  not  been  idle  in 
endeavouring  to  capture  the  Count.  But  the  result  of  her 
machinations  against  Nanine  is  only  to  make  puHic  the  secret 
of  the  latter 's  parentage.  The  father  of  Nanine  proves  to  be 
a  neighbouring  peasant  of  very  lowly  position.  The  play  closes 
with  the  discomfiture  of  Madame  de  1'Orme  and  the  happy 
marriage  of  Nanine  and  the  Count. 

There  is  only  one  idea  in  this  comedy:  the  thought  of  the 
common  brotherhood  of  man.  The  key  is  given  in  the  English 
book  which  Nanine  is  caught  reading,  and  the  Count's  accep- 
tance of  Blaise  as  his  rival,  because  the  latter  is  a  man,  carries 
the  doctrine  into  practice. 

On  hearing  that  Nanine 's  family  is  unknown  one  is  afraid 
that  in  the  last  act  she  will  be  discovered  to  be  a  high-born 
lady  of  great  fortune.  But  that  is  not  the  case :  she  is  merely 
the  honest  daughter  of  an  obscure  rustic.  Hence  the  natural- 
istic denouement  only  serves  to  intensify  the  moral  of  the 
play,  which  is  obviously  to  preach  the  equality  of  men  as  men, 
and  hence  the  unreality  and  artificiality  of  class  distinctions. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  liberal  wing  of  the  aristocratic 
party  as  exemplified  in  the  person  of  the  Comte  d'Olban,  i» 
treated  very  sympathetically  by  Voltaire.  The  latter  is  ungal- 
lant  enough  to  incarnate  the  reactionary  section  of  the  noblesse 
in  the  Baronne  de  1'Orme  who  is  described  in  the  list  of 
characters  as  being  "masterful,  sour,  hard  to  get  on  with." 
To  Voltaire  then  that  part  of  the  noble  order  which  stickled 
for  its  ancient  privileges  may  have  seemed  like  a  cantankerous, 
domineering,  acidulated  "  widow- woman. "  The  Count,  how- 
ever, feels  at  liberty  to  marry  whom  he  pleases;  he  believes 
that  as  man  and  woman  Nanine  and  he  are  equal,  that  his 
gardener  and  he  are  brothers.  The  motto  of  the  Republic 
became,  it  will  be  recollected,  "Liberte,  Egalite,  Fraternite," 
and  this  motto  was  staged  by  Voltaire  in  Nanine  forty  years 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 
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In  the  sixteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  production 
of  Nanine  in  1749,  and  that  of  Sedaine's  Le  Philosophe 
Sans  le  Savoir,  1765,  France  had  been  drifting  from  bad  to 
worse.  'The  success  of  Sedaine's  play,  censured  though  it  was 
by  the  government,  is  an  indication  of  the  sort  of  idea  that 
appealed  to  the  theatre-going  public. 

The  central  figure  in  the  comedy  is  M.  Vanderk  who,  by 
origin  a  nobleman,  has  dropped  his  title  and  turned  merchant. 
In  his  person  the  dramatist  glorifies  commerce.  Not  following 
in  his  father's  footsteps,  however,  Vanderk 's  son  has  taken  to* 
the  profession  of  arms.  Through  resenting  a  slighting  refer- 
ence to  trade  the  young  officer  becomes  involved  in  a  duel. 
Father  and  son  are  discussing  the  situation : 

"If  you  think,"  says  Vanderk  senior,  "that  through  being 
in  commerce  I  have  stained  the  family  name,  it  is  your  duty 
to  remove  that  stain;  but  in  an  age  as  enlightened  as  ours, 
that  which  can  win  nobility  cannot  at  the  same  time  take  it 
away." 

"No,"  replies  the  son,  "it  cannot,  but  prejudice  is  unfor- 
tunately so  strong — 

"Prejudice,"  rejoins  the  father,  "what  is  prejudice  before 
the  bar  of  Reason!" 

"That  does  not  prevent  commerce,"  objects  the  younger 
Vanderk,  "from  being  looked  upon  as  a  trade." 

""What  a  trade,  my  boy!"  bursts  out  this  reformed  noble, 
"is  that  of  the  man  who  by  the  stroke  of  his  pen  commands 
obedience  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other!  Unlike 
the  king's  stamp  which  needs  the  gold  in  which  it  is  imprinted 
to  make  it  good,  the  merchant's  name  does  everything;  he 
signs,  that  is  enough.  It  is  not  one  people,  one  nation  whom 
he  serves;  he  serves  them  all,  and  in  his  turn  is  served  by 
them  all.  He  is  the  universal  man."* 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  1727,  when  we  left  Geronte, 
the  uncle  of  the  philosophe  Ariste.  There  Lisimon,  the 
dependent,  poverty-striken  nobleman,  was  compared  sympa- 

*  Le  Philosophe  xnns  le  Savmr,  ed.  V.  Ogier,  II,  iv. 
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thetically  with  the  renegade  Geronte  who,  throwing  overboard 
his  class  bias,  had  gone  into  business. 

But  Sedaine  is  not  without  his  picture  of  the  reactionary 
noblesse.  M.  Vanderk  has  a  sister  living  in  style  on  his  bounty 
in  the  ancestral  chateau;  she  is  a  marquise  who  embodies  all 
the  prejudices  of  the  old  regime.  She  is  a  silly,  cackling  old 
dame,  entirely  remote  from  the  facts  of  life,  perfectly  harmless 
and  perfectly  absurd.  Her  antiquated  notions  regarding  the 
supposed  rights  and  prerogatives  of  her  caste  supply,  and  are 
obviously  meant  to  supply,  the  best  fun  in  the  play. 

Sedaine  and  the  enlightened  opinion  of  his  time  looked 
upon  the  intellectual  battle  against  the  old  order  as  already 
won,  and  could  afford  to  regard  the  moth-eaten  aristocracy, 
with  its  ridiculous  pretensions,  merely  as  the  innocuous  butt 
of  their  tolerant  mirth.  But  though  Sedaine 's  laugh  is  genial, 
the  aristocrat  was  probably  not  meant  to  miss  the  point  of  the 
lesson,  that  the  Marquise  represented  the  drones  who  lived 
their  leisured,  selfish  lives  as  the  charity  pensioners  of  the 
commerce  they  despised. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  only  repecting  the  last  comedy : 
Beaumarchais '  Le  Barbier  de  Seville — in  literary  quality 
much  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  plays  we  have  been  examin- 
ing. There  is  but  one  figure  in  the  list  of  personages  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  attention :  this  individual  is  Figaro,  the  barber. 
Figaro  is  a  man  of  genius,  resourceful,  unscrupulous,  daring ;  a 
type  of  the  coming  revolutionary  leader.  Figaro  is  conscious 
of  his  intellectual  superiority  over  his  social  betters,  and  for 
their  patrician  contempt,  he  returns  only  biting  impertinence. 
We  feel  in  Figaro  a  great  man — not  necessarily  a  good  man 
— struggling  towards  freedom,  towards  self-expression;  we 
feel  that  the  musty,  time-worn  trappings  of  the  old  regime 
cannot  long  bind  nor  muffle  this  man,  who  knows  what  he 
wants,  knows  the  weakness  of  his  opponents,  and  knows  his 
own  strength.  The  man  and  the  hour  were  both  at  hand. 
Yet  this  was  only  1775,  and  France  was  to  wait  fourteen  years 
longer  for  her  Revolution. 

W.  A.  R.  KERR,  '99. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the 
articles  or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  "We  reserve 
the  right,  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety  of  using 
material  submitted,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be  free  to  let 
the  contributor's  name  appear. 

EX-PRESIDENT  ELIOT 's  ADDRESS 

Probably  no  address  delivered  here  within  recent  years  has 
caused  so  much  discussion  in  University  circles  as  that  given  last 
term  by  Ex-President  Eliot.  No  two  people  were  agreed  as  to 
what  Dr.  Eliot  had  defined  as  "the  motive  of  the  life  career,"  or 
as  to  how  he  had  used  the  terms  "cultural,"  "useful,"  "inter- 
est," indeed  most  of  the  controversialists  never  got  beyond  an 
argument  about  terms.  We  are  glad  to  present  them  with  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  address.  We  should  be  glad  to  publish  any 
opinions  which  they  care  to  formulate  in  support  or  criticism  of 
it. 

THE  ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  of  the 
President,  we  are  enabled  to  publish  throughout  this  year  official 
reports  of  the  Governors'  proceedings.  These  reports  should 
command  the  attention  of  all  members  of  the  University.  In  the 
statement  appearing  in  this  issue,  two  items  of  peculiar  interest 
appear.  The  first  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  plans  for  the  new 
museum.  The  Governors  call  attention  to  a  fact  which  has  per- 
haps not  been  sufficiently  considered,  that  the  museum  will  pro- 
vide a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  industrial  life  of  the  Province, 
especially  trades  which  make  large  use  of  designs  drawn  from 
other  countries  and  other  times.  Such  trades,  for  example,  as 
ironwork,  carpentry,  weaving,  book-making,  should  be  greatly 
assisted. 

Every  friend  of  the  University  should  give  due  weight  to  this 
important  pronouncement.  It  will  prove  a  distinct  advantage  for 
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a  young  country  like  this  to  have  before  its  industries  from  the 
beginning  examples  and  models  of  early  and  foreign  art  and 
handicrafts.  Canada  should  aim  at  doing  more  than  industrial 
hack-work ;  she  should  not  be  content  with  producing  millions 
of  pots  and  pans  all  as  ugly  and  conventional  as  their  neigh- 
bours, but  should  strike  out  on  interesting  and  attractive  lines 
of  craftsmanship.  Every  traveller  in  Germany  must  be  struck 
with  the  influence  which  these  splendid  examples  of  Roman  and 
Merovingian  art  contained  in  such  museums  as  that  at  Mainz 
have  exerted  upon  the  German  industries  of  our  own  day.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Provincial  museum  will  shape  in  an  equally 
happy  fashion  the  industrial  development  of  this  country.  Some 
aspects  of  the  whole  matter  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
number  of  THE  MONTHLY  by  Mr.  Currelly,  the  Director  of  the 
Museum. 

THE  PEARSON  KIRKMAN  MARFLEET  LECTURESHIP 

The  other  striking  item  in  the  Governors'  Report  is  the 
announcement  that  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Mar- 
fleet,  a  special  lectureship  has  been  established  in  the  University. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  foundation,  the  Governors  will 
appoint  at  least  once  in  every  four  years,  some  person  or  persons 
to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  here,  on  some  phase  or  phases  of 
the  national  movements  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Governors  to  invite  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  United  States  to  come  to  the  University,  probably  next 
year,  and  inaugurate  the  lectureship  with  a  course  of  six  or 
eight  lectures. 

We  need  scarcely  comment  upon  the  value  of  such  a  founda- 
tion. It  will  help  to  promote  good  relations  between  Canada 
and  the  neighbouring  republic,  by  rendering  possible  a  scholarly 
treatment  of  our  common  problems.  It  will  broaden  the  horizon 
of  the  University.  Every  visit  from  a  distinguished  stranger 
lets  a  breath  of  fresh  air  into  an  atmosphere,  which  class-routine 
and  the  round  of  student  activities  would  soon  render 
unwholesome.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  own  world,  but  should 
never  forget  that  there  are  several  important  spheres  of  activity 
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outside.  Nor  should  the  universities  ever  abandon  entirely  the 
ideal  of  cosmopolitanism.  They  must  and  do  serve  particular 
communities,  but  they  should  always  have  their  doors  wide  open 
for  wayfaring  scholars.  They  should  be  clearing-houses  of 
ideas.  The  fine  old  mediaeval  practice  of  wandering  from 
university  to  university  should  never  be  allowed  to  disappear. 
It  will  be  an  admirable  and  useful  thing  if  we  can  persuade 
some  American  scholar  or  publicist  to  come  here  and  deliver  his 
mind  frankly  to  us. 

This  opinion  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circumstances  which 
account  for  the  endowment  of  the  lectureship.  Mr.  Marfleet  was 
a  resident  of  Prophetstown,  Illinois,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
interested  in  and  well  informed  upon  public  questions.  Some 
years  ago  he  spent  a  year  in  Toronto,  was  attracted  by  the  city 
and  the  University,  and  impressed  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
country.  Though  he  had  not  been  born  in  Canada,  and  had  no 
other  connection  with  the  country  than  the  one  which  his  visit 
formed,  the  favourable  impression  which  he  received,  led  him  to 
express  the  desire  that  he  might  do  something  to  help  the  Uni- 
versity and  Canada.  After  his  death  in  1909,  Mrs.  Marfleet, 
though  herself  far  advanced  in  years,  undertook  to  visit  Toronto 
again  and  arrange  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  wish.  In  consul- 
tation with  the  President,  she  determined  that  the  lectureship,  as 
now  established,  would  be  a  suitable  memorial  of  her  husband; 
she  has  recently  presented  the  University  with  a  sum  of  money 
adequate  for  its  endowment. 

The  history  of  similar  lectureships  elsewhere  encourages  us  to 
hope  that  real  contributions  to  the  thought  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  be  made  by  the  Marfleet  lecturers.  In  that  way 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Marfleet  will  be  rewarded,  and  a  lasting 
tribute  paid  to  him  in  whose  honour  the  foundation  has  been 
named. 

LEGAL  EDUCATION. 

An  article  on  Legal  Education  and  the  case-method  as  Profes- 
sor Langdell  of  Harvard  has  employed  it,  appeared  in  the  Canada 
Law  Journal,  of  December,  1909,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  Mau- 
rice Darling,  a  graduate  of  Toronto. 
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Forthcoming  Events 

The  Saturday  lectures  for  the  year  1911  will  be  given  as 
follows : — 

January  14th,  Principal  Peterson,  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, "Poetry  in  the  School." 

January  21st,  Professor  James  Mavor,  "Some  Aspects  of  the 
Situation  in  the  Far  East." 

January  28th,  Kenneth  Norman  Bell,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford,  "The  Whigs  of  1832." 
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February  4th,  the  Rev.  Professor  Kilpatrick,  M.A.,  Knox 
College,  "A  Popular  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Dante's 
'Divina  Commedia.'  ' 

February  llth,  Professor  William  Caldwell,  M.A.,  MeGill 
University,  Montreal,  "Pragmatism  and  the  Pragmatist  Move- 
ment. ' ' 

February  18th,  Principal  Button,  "A  Traveller's  Notes." 

February  25th,  His  Excellency  the  Count  Apponyi,  Royal 
Hungarian  Minister  of  Education,  "The  Menace  of  War  as 
Europe  Sees  it." 

The  lectures  will  be  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the  Physics 
Building  at  3  o  'clock  in  the  afternoon,  excepting  the  final  lecture 
which  will  be  delivered  in  Convocation  Hall. 

Student's  ticket  for  the  course,  twenty-five  cents;  tickets  for 
the  course,  one  dollar ;  ticket  for  single  lecture,  twenty-five  cents. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Tyrrell  &  Co.,  7  and  9 
King  Street  East,  and  at  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Governors 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  held  on  the  second 
Thursday  of  December,  the  final  steps  were  taken  in  sanctioning 
the  status  of  St.  Michael's  College  as  a  federated  institution 
occupying  the  same  relations  to  the  University  of  Toronto  as 
Victoria  and  Trinity  Colleges.  The  process  leading  to  this 
result  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years.  St.  Michael's  has 
done  most  of  its  own  teaching;  its  students  have  come  to  Uni- 
versity College  for  but  a  few  subjects,  and  though  they  were 
registered  in  University  College,  the  fee  for  registration  was 
nominal.  By  this  act,  St.  Michael's  College  will  be  entitled  to  a 
larger  representation  on  the  Senate  than  it  formerly  had. 

Word  was  received  from  the  Executive  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  stating  that  the 
following  amendment  had  been  made  in  the  rules  for  admission 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Foundation. 
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Eule  4. — In  addition  to  the  provision  for  retiring  allowances 
made  in  Rules  1,  2  and  3,  the  Foundation  will  co-operate  with 
institutions  on  the  accepted  list  in  the  retirement  of  teachers 
who  have  had  twenty-five  years  of  service  as  professor,  or  thirty 
years  of  service  as  professor  and  instructor,  but  who,  not  being 
sixty-five  years  of  age,  are  not  eligible  for  retirement  under  Rule 
1,  upon  the  following  basis: 

If  the  institution  grants  to  such  a  teacher  a  retiring  allowance 
at  its  own  cost,  the  Foundation  will  consider  such  teacher  eligi- 
ble to  a  retiring  allowance  on  reaching  the  age  of  sixty-five  under 
the  rules  in  force  at  that  time,  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  insti- 
tution has  paid  in  the  interval,  provided  the  retiring  allowance 
so  paid  shall  not  be  less  than  that  to  which  the  teacher  would  be 
entitled  if  he  retired  under  Rule  2  on  the  ground  of  disability, 
and  provided  further  that  under  no  circumstances  will  the 
Foundation  pay  a  higher  retiring  allowance  to  such  a  teacher 
than  that  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had  he  remained 
in  service  until  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  retired  under  Rule  1. 
Should  a  teacher  so  retired  by  an  institution  die  before  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty-five,  his  widow  would  be  eligible  under  the  rules 
to  receive  a  pension  from  the  Foundation  equal  to  one-half  of 
that  which  her  husband  had  been  receiving,  providing  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  such  widow  be  entitled  to  a  higher 
allowance  than  that  which  she  would  have  received  had  her  hus- 
band been  eligible  to  retirement  under  the  rules  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

It  was  also  reported  to  the  Board  that  the  Government  had 
agreed  to  undertake  half  the  cost  of  the  wing  of  the  new  museum, 
which  is  being  erected  on  Bloor  Street,  and  half  the  cost  of  the 
equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  building.  The  museum  is 
to  be  called  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  "When  the  present  wing 
is  completed,  and  the  material  owned  by  the  University  has  been 
transferred  there,  the  Province  will  be  in  possession  of  a  museum 
rich  in  scientific  and  archaeological  departments.  Such  a 
museum  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  University  and  to  those 
interested  in  the  natural  resources  of  the  Province,  but  will  pro- 
vide also  a  powerful  stimulus  to  industrial  life,  especially  to 
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trades  which  make  large  use  of  designs  drawn  from  other 
countries  and  other  times.  Such  trades,  for  example,  as  iron- 
work, carpentry,  weaving,  book-making,  should  be  greatly 
assisted. 

A  bequest  of  five  thousand  dollars  was  received  from  Mrs.  Lydia 
Marfleet  to  found  a  lectureship  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  to 
be  called,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband,  the  Pearson  Kirkman 
Marfleet  lectureship.  The  Governors  undertake  that  at  least 
once  in  every  four  years  they  will  appoint  some  person  or  per- 
sons to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
on  this  foundation ;  and  as  the  late  Pearson  Kirkman  Marfleet,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  devoted  constant  thought  to  the 
public  welfare  of  his  own  country,  and  also  watched  the  growth 
of  the  Dominion  with  profound  interest,  the  Governors  further 
undertake  that  such  person  or  persons  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  appointed,  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  chosen  with  regard  to 
their  ability  to  set  forth  some  phase  or  phases  01  the  national 
movements  of  each  or  both  of  these  countries. 

The  Faculty  of  Forestry 

The  Faculty  of  Forestry  has  grown  apace  until  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  academic  year  of  1910-11  almost  50  students  were 
registered,  though  their  number  was  diminished  during  the 
term  by  the  withdrawal  of  two  who  followed  the  calls  of  practical 
life. 

The  registration  started  rather  slowly,  many  of  the  students 
employed  on  summer  work  finding  it  difficult  to  give  up  their 
employment  when  the  session  began. 

This  summer  employment  of  its  students  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  fact  about  the  Faculty.  Of  the  39  students  who  had 
been  registered  the  preceding  year,  at  least  31  found  occupation 
in  their  own  field,  and,  since  5  of  the  remaining  8  dropped  out 
of  the  course,  actually  only  three  for  various  reasons  were  unem- 
ployed. The  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
employed  the  largest  number,  namely,  12,  who  were  engaged  in 
forest  surveys  in  the  West. 
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The  next  best  employer  was  the  Canadian  Pacific  R.  R.  Co., 
which  had  several  parties  out,  ten  Torontonians  being  employed, 
investigating"  various  problems.  Tltree  men  were  temporarily, 
and  one  man  continuously,  employed  by  lumber  companies  in 
estimating  timber  and  mapping  timber  limits,  the  three  con- 
tinuing in  other  forest  work;  while  the  Nova  Scotia  Forest 
Reconnaissance  occupied,  in  addition  to  Dr.  Howe  and  Mr. 
White,  members  of  the  staff,  the  service  of  three  students. 

Two  men  sought  experience  in  the  tree  nurseries  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  a  few  only  were  employed  in  fire 
ranging. 

Another  feature  of  interest  is  that  this  Faculty  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  our  neighbours,  three  of  the  new  students  com- 
ing from  the  States. 

City  and  Province  naturally  furnish  the  principal  contingent 
of  the  student  body,  namely,  21  and  15  respectively,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  furnish  3  and  2,  and  far-away  Alberta 
and  British  Columbia  each  one. 

A  novel  course  has  been  inaugurated,  namely,  on  "business 
law,"  conducted  in  seminary  style  by  Mr.  John  D.  Falconbridge, 
lecturer  at  the  Law  School, — a  course  designed  to  produce  clear 
legal  thinking  and  such  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  elements 
of  law  as  any  educated  man  should  really  possess,  but  especially 
those  that  are  likely  to  transact  business. 

The  six-year  course,  designed  to  give  broader  education  in 
addition  to  the  professional  course,  attracts  only  a  few;  yet  there 
are  four  men  brave  enough  to  submit  to  the  longer  term  of  edu- 
cation. 
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University  Extension 

Summary  of  the  Report  of  the  University  Extension  Com- 
mittee on  its  work  from  October  1st,  1909,  to  September  30th, 
1910: 

The  University  Extension  Committee  has  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion three  departments  of  work — Local  Lectures,  Special  Courses 
for  Teachers  and  Summer  Session.  The  work  of  the  year  in 
these  three  departments  may  be  summarised  as  follows: — 

LOCAL  LECTURES 

As  in  the  previous  year  no  attempt  whatever  was  made  to 
advertise  these  lectures.  From  the  requests  which  came  to  us  we 
were  able  to  arrange  courses  for  twenty-five  different  organisa- 
tions in  seventeen  local  centres.  Eighty-two  lectures  were  deliv- 
ered by  twenty-three  different  lecturers.  If  this  result  be  com- 
pared with  the  lectures  given  during  the  previous  year,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  lectures  has  increased  about  50  per  cent., 
while  the  number  of  local  centres  has  decreased  by  three.  From 
the  indications  of  the  demand  during  the  present  year  (1910-11) 
it  seems  probable  that  this  proportionate  increase  will  continue 
and  that  the  number  of  lectures  arranged  will,  therefore,  be  at 
least  one  hundred  and  twenty.  As  is  well  known  the  members 
of  the  Faculty  who  give  these  lectures  do  not  receive  more 
than  their  expenses.  With  the  increased  demand  it  seems 
probable  that  something  of  a  more  definite  character  will  have 
to  be  done  with  regard  to  the  official  recognition  of  this  work. 

On  the  part  of  the  University  at  present  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  of  the  staff  is  doing  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  outside  work.  In  this  connection,  THE  UNIVERSITY 
MONTHLY  should  be  mentioned  as  having  done  the  University  a 
special  service  in  calling  attention  to  the  need  of  the  graduates 
of  the  University  organising  definite  educational  work  in  the 
various  towns  and  cities  of  the  Province.  As  a  result  of  its 
editorials  the  University  graduates  have  organised  themselves 
into  University  Extension  clubs  and  have  arranged  courses  of 
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lectures.  In  certain  cases  at  least  these  organisations  have  in^ 
eluded  all  University  graduates  in  the  place,  thus  serving  to 
emphasise  the  great  aim  of  all  universities  rather  than  to 
accentuate  minor  differences,  a  result .  which  is  much  to  be 
desired. 

SPECIAL  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  these  special  courses  for  teachers 
held  during  the  regular  session  cannot  be  taken  advantage  of 
by  any  but  those  resident  in  Toronto. 

Five  courses  of  lectures  were  given  to  twenty-six  teachers. 
The  attendance  at  these  courses  was  from  seventeen  in  English 
to  five  in  the  History  of  Philosophy. 

SUMMER   SESSION 

The  attendance  at  the  last  Summer  Session  was  somewhat 
disappointing  as  far  as  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  concerned,  as 
it  shows  a  decided  decrease.  The  attendance  at  the  Faculty 
of  Education,  remained  about  constant. 

In  the  former  year  thirteen  courses  of  lectures  were  given 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  to  sixty-eight  students,  while  this  year 
eight  courses  were  given  to  thirty-seven  students.  The  total 
attendance  in  1909  was  one  hunderd  and  sixty-four,  in  1910 
one  hundred  and  forty- three. 

There  are  many  minor  difficulties  in  connection  with  the 
Summer  Session  work,  one  of  the  most  important  being  the 
practical  impossibility  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
Summer  Session  should  unite  in  their  applications  upon  a 
certain  small  number  of  courses.  The  replies  which  were 
received  to  the  first  circular  sent  out  to  the  teachers  throughout 
the  province  did  not  show  any  decrease  in  interest.  The 
actual  arrangements  of  the  courses,  however,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  disappoint  a  good  many  of  those  who  are  interested. 
It  is  evident  that  it  may  take  some  time  to  get  teachers  of 
the  province  to  understand  that  the  University  must  arrange 
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its  courses  in  accordance  with  the  demand  and,  therefore,  that 
it  would  only  be  possible  for  those  who  can  unite  in  their 
demands  to  secure  instruction. 

The  Department  of  Education  working  through  the  University 
has  provided  instruction  in  Elementary  Science  and  Art  as  in 
former  years. 

The  evening  lectures,  of  which  four  were  given  during  the 
month  of  July,  were  well  attended,  the  average  attendance 
being  at  least  400. 

Two  of  the  men 's  residences  and  the  Dining  Hall  were  opened 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  students  and  examiners  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  Forty-one  men  secured  accommo- 
dation in  this  way  during  the  Session. 

The  actual  net  cost  of  the  Extension  work  to  the  University 
was  approximately  $1,900.  For  this  amount  instruction  was 
given  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  -nine  students  in  the  Teachers' 
Course  and  Summer  Session,  and  lectures  were  heard  by  between 
8,000  and  10,000  persons  under  the  heading  of  Local  Lectures. 
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PERSONALS. 

f  [An  important  part  »f  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card  reg- 
ister of  the  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  all  the  laculties.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  information  about 
graduates  should  be  of  the  most  recent 
date  possible.  The  Editor  will  therefore 
be  greatly  obliged  if  the  Alumni  will  send 
in  items  of  news  concerning  themselves 
or  their  fellow-graduates.  The  informa- 
tion thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered 
on  the  card  register.] 

The  Rev.  George  Washington, 
B.A.,  '60  (V.),  M.A.,  who  resides 
at  Stouffville,  was  superannuated 
by  the  Toronto  Conference  of 
June,  1910. 

The  Eev.  John  F.  German, 
B.A.,  '64  (V.),  M.A.,  D.D.,  is 
stationed  at  the  College  Street 
Methodist  Church,  Toronto,  and 
resides  at  60  Lindsay  Ave. 

The  Rev.  John  C.  Willmotl, 
B.A.,  '64  (V.),  M.A.,  now  a  super- 
annuated Methodist  Clergyman,  is 
a  resident  of  Streetsville. 

Dr.  George  A.  MacCallum,  '66, 
has  resigned  from  the  Penetangui- 
shene  Asylum  for  the  Insane. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Arkley  Wass, 
B.A.,  '69  (V.),  M.A.,  who  resides 
at  21  Alcina  Ave.,  was  superan- 
nuated by  the  Toronto  Methodist 
Conference  of  June,  1910. 

Hon.  Allen  Bristol  Aylesworth, 
B.A.,  '74  (TL),  M.A.,  K.C., 
Minister  of  Justice,  has  become  a 
Knight  Commander  of  St.  Michael 
and  St.  George  (K.C.M.G.). 

The  Rev.  R.  P.  MacKay,  B.A., 
'75  (U.),  general  secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Foreign  .  Missions, 
has  been  chosen  chairman  of  the 
Canadian  Council  of  the  Young 
People's  Missionary  Movement,  in 
succession  to  the  Rev.  Canon  L.  N. 
Tucker. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Robert  Gunne, 
B.A.,  '78  (T.),  M.A.,  has  resigned 


his  rectorship  in  Clinton  to  go  to 
Christ  Church,  London. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Newton  Burns, 
B.A.,  '79  (V.),  D.D.,  is  at  pres- 
ent stationed  in  Berkeley  St. 
Methodist  Church,  Toronto,  and 
has  for  address  486  Jarvis  St. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  G.  McLach- 
lan,  B.A.,  '79  (U.),  has  resigned 
the  field  of  Zion,  Wellesley  and 
Hampstead. 

The  Rev.  Charles  R.  Flanders, 
B.A.,  '81  (V.),  is  stationed  in  the 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  St. 
John,  KB. 

The  Rev.  William  L.  Hislop 
Rowand,  B.A.,  '82  (U.),  late  of 
Fort  William,  has  accepted  a 
unanimous  call  from  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Stratford. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson, 
B.A.,  '84  (U.),  of  Sintaluta, 
Sask.,  has  engaged  in  ministerial 
service  in  Earlswood,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  Joseph  Fer- 
guson, B.A.,  '85  (V.),  M.A.,  B.D., 
formerly  at  Richmond  Hill,  is 
now  stationed  at  Orillia. 

Dr.  James  Moffat  Forster,  '86, 
formerly  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  the  London  institution,  becomes 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital 
for  the  Insane  at  Brockville. 

Dr.  Herbert  Peter  H.  Gallo- 
way, '87,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Winnipeg  Medical  and 
Surgical  Society,  held  October  7, 
1910,  was  made  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  society. 

Dr.  Daniel  Albert  Rose,  '89,  of 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  the  I.O.F.  sanitarium  at  Rain- 
bow Lake,  1M.Y. 
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Dr.  Thomas  James  Moher,  '89, 
of  Brockville,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Superintendency  af 
Cobourg  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 

Dr.  William  Choate  Herriman, 
'90  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  Toronto  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane, has  been  appointed  Chief  of 
the  Medical  Staff  at  the  Orillia 
institution. 

The  Rev.  William  E.  Hassard, 
B.A.,  '90  (V.),  B.D.,  is  engaged 
as  Field  Secretary  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Bible  Society,  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  John  Jeremiah  Fer- 
guson, B.A.,  '90  (U.),  former 
Methodist  Clergyman  of  Orillia,  is 
now  stationed  at  Tottenham. 

The  Rev.  William  McMuJlen, 
B.A.,  '91  (V.),  formerly  of  Flor- 
ence Methodist  Church,  was  ap- 
pointed in  June,  1910,  Assistant 
Editor  of  The  Christian  Guardi- 
an, residing  at  23  Norwood  Rd., 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Robinson, 
B.A.,  '91  (V.),  formerly  of  King, 
is  at  present  stationed  in  the 
Davisville  Methodist  Church. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Pescott,  B.A., 
'91  (V.),  is  the  present  Methodist 
clergyman  in  the  Bathurst  Street 
Methodist  Church,  and  resides  at 
581  Markham  St.,  Toronto. 

The-  Rev.  F.  J.  D.  Livingston, 
B.A.,  '92  (V.),  was  left  without 
a  station  by  the  Toronto  Confer- 
ence of  1910,  at  his  own  request. 

» 

The  Rev.  Isaac  B.  Wallwin, 
B.A.,  '92  (V.),  lately  of  Mark- 
ham,  was  stationed  in  June,  1910, 
at  the  Queen  St.  East  Methodist 
Church,  Toronto,  and  resides  at 
1400  Queen  St.  East. 


The  Rev.  Albert  G.  Hudson, 
B.A.,  '92  (V.),  is  engaged  in 
ministerial  duty  at  the  Crawford 
Street  Methodist  Church,  and 
lives  at  130  Crawford  St. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Agar,  B.A., 
'92  (V.),  is  stationed  at  the 
Howard  Park  Ave.  Methodist 
Church,  and.  resides  at  64  Indian 
Grove,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Britton  R.  Strangways, 
B.A.,  '92  (V.),  B.D.,  is  at  pres- 
ent the  Methodist  Clergyman  of 
Weston. 

The  Rev.  Richard  S.  Edgar 
Large,  B.A.,  '93  (V.),  resides  at 
2  Hogarth  Ave.,  and  has  under- 
taken ministerial  service  in  Dan- 
forth  Ave.  Methodist  Church,  Tor- 
onto. 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Graham  Bowles, 
B.A.,  '93  (V.),  B.D.,  was  sta- 
tioned by  the  June  Conference  of 
1910,  at  the  Collier  St.  Methodist 
Church,  Barrie. 

Mr.  Henry  William  Brown, 
B.A.,  '94  (U.),  has  become  a 
member  of  the  touching  staff  of 
the  Harbord  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hamar  Greenwood, 
B.A.,  '95  (U.),  in  the  recent 
Parliamentary  elections  of  Great 
Britain,  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons  after  an  ab- 
sence of  less  than  a  year,  as  the 
Liberal  member  for  Sunderland, 
and  succeeds  Mr.  Oswald  Part- 
ington  in  the  office  of  junior  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Starr,  B.A., 
'95  (T.),  M.A.,  of  St.  George's 
Cathedral,  Kingston,  has  declined 
the  vicarship  of  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Napanee,  in  succession  to 
the  late  Rural  Dean  Dibb. 
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The  Rev.  Albert  Augustine 
Laing,  B.A.,  '95  (U.),  of  Fort 
Qu'Appelle,  Sask.,  has  returned 
to  the  East  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  John  Armstrong,  S.P.S., 
'95,  is  engaged  at  present  with 
the  Hudson  Bay  Eailway  at  Win- 
nipeg as  Chief  Engineer. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  'Peter  C.  Ad- 
dison,  B.A.,  '96  (V.),  B.C., 
formerly  stationed  at  North  Bay, 
is  now  the  Methodist  clergyman 
at  Alliston. 

The  Rev.  William.  Porteus 
Reeve,  B.A.,  '96  (T.),  M.A.,  rec- 
tor of  St.  Matthew's  Church, 
Brandon,  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the 
University  of  Manitoba  by  the 
government. 

The    Rev.    Robert  John    Ross, 

B.A.,    '96    (U.),    has  accepted    a 

call     to     ministerial  service      in 

Baltimore    and    Cold  Springs. 

Mr.  Roland  Fairburn  MeWil- 
liams,  B.A.,  '96  (U.),  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Mrs.  McWilliamsi 
(nee  Margaret  Mae  Stovel), 
B.A.,  '98  (U.),  have  for  present 
address  205  Smith  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Mr.  James  William  Preston, 
B.A.,  '96  (U.),  formerly  of  the 
law  firm  of  Devine,  Dubbs  and 
Preston,  Pueblo,  Colorado,  has 
entered  into  a  new  partnership 
of  Devine  and  Preston  of  the 
same  city. 

Mr.  Samuel  Charles  Webster, 
B.A.,  '97  (U.),  formerly  of  Ham- 
ilton, was  appointed  this  year  to 
the  staff  of  the  Technical  High 
School. 

The  Rev.  John  Soper  Steven- 
son, -B. A.,  '97  (V.),  has  been 
transferred  from  Vallentyne  to 


Mulmur  Methodist  Church,  and 
has  for  post-office  address  Mans- 
field. 

The  Rev.  George  Charles  Fraser 
Pringle,  B.A.,  '98  (U.),  of 
Hunker,  Y.T.,  is  at  present  resid- 
ing in  Vancouver  and  engaging  in 
supply  work  in  and  around  that 
city. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Louis  Part- 
tridge,  B.A.,  '98  (V.),  formerly 
stationed  at  Cooksville,  is  now 
the  Methodist  clergyman  at  Rose- 
mount. 

The  Rev.  John  James  Sparling, 
B.A.,  '98  (V.),  who  has  occupied 
the  Methodist  station  at  Beeton, 
has  been  appointed  to  minis- 
terial duty  in  Midland. 

The  Rev.  Norman  Robert  D. 
Sinclair,  B.A.,  '98  (U.),  M.A., 
has  resigned  his  charge  at  Mac- 
Lennan  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Algoma,  to  go  to  Cochrane. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  A.  Haslam, 
B.A.,  '99  (U.),  and  his  family, 
have  returned  to  India  to  resume 
missionary  labour  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Church  of  England  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Lafayette 
Burch,  B.A.,  '99  (U.),  formerly 
of  the  Presbyterian  College, 
Montreal,  is  now  the  financial 
agent  of  the  college  in  Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 

The  Rev.  William  George 
Smith,  B.A.,  '99  (V.),  lecturer 
in  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  is  on  leave  of  absence 
during  the  academic  year  of 
1910-^11. 

The  Rev.  John  H.  More,  B.A., 
'99  (V.),  B.D.,  was  stationed  by 
the  June  Methodist  Conference  of 
1910  at  Victoria  Harbor. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Birrington 
Nevitt,  B.A.,  '00  (T.)|  M.A., 
formerly  assistant  at  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Montreal,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Mission  of  Bourg 
Louis  in  Quebec. 

The  Rev.  Robert  James  Wilson, 
B.A.,  '00  (U.),  M.A.,  of  the  St. 
Andrew 's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  undertaken 
work  on  the  committee  of  Evan- 
gelism in  the  Kootenay  cam- 
paign. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Levi  Fare- 
well, B.A.,  '00  (V.),  lately  of 
Cooksville,  has  been  appointed 
Associate  Secretary  S.S.  and 
E.L.  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
resides  at  671  Spadina  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley  Fox, 
B.A.,  '00  (V.),  formerly  of  Port 
Carling,  is  now  engaged  in  minis- 
terial service  at  Beeton.  . 

The  Rev.  William  Arthur  Pot- 
ter, B.A.,  '00  (V.),  B.D.,  who  has 
been  stationed  in  Eglinton,  is 
now  engaged  in  the  Methodist 
Church  service  at  Shelburne. 

Mr.  Norman  Rothwell  Gibson, 
S.P.S.,  '01,  is  now  engaged  with 
Messrs.  Smith,  Henry  and  Chace, 
Confederation  Life  Building, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Rogers, 
B.A.,  '02  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly 
of  Vankleek  Hill,  is  now  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  East  Toronto 
High  School. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Crockett, 
B.A.,  02  (V.),  formerly  of  Mini- 
tonas,  Man.,  has  been  stationed  at 
Innisfil. 

Mr.  George  Pardon  Bryce, 
B.A.,  '04  (U.),  son  of  Dr. 
Bryce,  Dominion  Health  Officer, 
Ottawa,  has  been  offered  the 


position  of  agent  for  the  Child- 
ren's Aid  Society  of  Kingston 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  Rev.  David  Roblin  Clare, 
B.A.,  '04  (V.),  of  Chapman, 
Ont.,  is  stationed  under  the 
Saskatchewan  Conference  at  Oak 
Lake. 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  Arkell, 
B.S.A.,  '04,  is  located  at  the 
office  of  the  Live  Stock  Branch 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  John  Smith  Bennett,  B.A., 
'05  (V.),  formerly  of  Cobourg,  is 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  West 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
resides  at  306  Pacific  Ave.,  West 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  Lewellen  Bil- 
key,  B.A.,  '05  (U.),  M.A.,  has 
been  appointed  Incumbent  of 
Alliston. 

Mr.  Lesslie  Rielle  Thomson, 
S.P.S.,  '05,  of  Toronto,  is  now 
connected  with  the  University  of 
Manitoba. 

Mr.  William  Geale  Hewson, 
S.P.S.,  '05,  of  Niagara  Falls,  is 
engaged  temporarily  in  Toronto 
with  the  firm  of  Charles  H.  and 
Percival  H.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  John  Oliver  Carlisle,  B.A., 
'06  (U.),  M.A.,  was  transferred 
from  the  Jameson  Avenue  Col- 
legiate to  the  new  University 
School,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  James  M.  Menzies, 
S.P.S.,  '06,  D.L.S.,  is  now  a 
missionary  at  Honan,  China, 
under  the  missionary  staff  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  David  Farqu- 
harson,  B.A.,  '06  (U.),  was  or- 
dained in  October,  1910,  at  Tem- 
iskaming,  where  he  has  been 
stationed  as  a  missionary. 
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The  Rev.  Canon  T.  W.  Powell, 
B.A.,  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  former  rec- 
tor of  the  parish  of  Eglinton,  is 
now  the  President  of  King's 
College,  Windsor,  N.S. 

Mr.  Harold  O.  Hill,  S.P.S.,  '07, 
has  returned  from  a  short  resi- 
dence in  Scranton  to  his  former 
station  with  the  Riter-Conley 
Mfg.  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Mr.  Sem  Wissler  Field,  B.A., 
'07  (U.),  LL.B.,  is  a  partner  in 
the  new  firm  of  Denton,  Grover 
and  Field,  occupying  the  offices 
of  the  old  firm  of  Denton,  Dunn 
and  Boultbee,  20  King  St.  East, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Walter  Theodore  Brown, 
B.A.,  '07  (V.),  of  Lakefield,  has 
been  awarded  the  Carry  Scholar- 
ship of  the  Faculty  of  Divinity 
at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Thomas  Gordon  Bunting, 
B.S.A.,  '07,  is  at  present  located 
at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Otta- 
wa. 

Mr.  George  Ethelbert  Sanders, 
B.S.A.,  '07,  is  now  working  at  the 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  John  Isaac  Hutchinson, 
B.A.,  '08  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto, 
has  received  an  appointment  on 
the  staff  of  Jameson  Avenue 
Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  Calvin  McQuesten, 
B.A.,  '08  (U.),  formerly  of  Ham- 
ilton, is  now  the  assistant  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McQueen,  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

The  Rev.  William  Fletcher 
Roach,  B.A.,  '08  (V.),  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Vallentyne. 

Mr.  "Vv^iiam  Ewart  Aitken, 
B.A.,  '08  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been 
awarded  an  Edward  Hopkins 


scholarship     by    the    Faculty     of 
Divinity  at  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  George  Sherman  Bucking- 
ham, B.A.,  '08  (U.),  B.D.,  was 
awarded  an  Edward  Hopkins 
scholarship  by  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  of  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hilliard  Foster, 
S.P.S.,  '08,  is  engaged  at  pres- 
ent with  the  Engineering  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Toronto,  re- 
siding at  61  Grosvenor  St. 

Mr.  Charles  Murray,  B.S.A., 
'08,  has  for  present  address  Can- 
adian National  Records,  Canadian 
Building,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  James  Gillespie  Widdi- 
field,  B.A.,  '09  (T.),  was  or= 
dained  by  the  Bishop  of  Toronto, 
Dr.  Sweeny,  for  the  diaconaTe. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Albert  Dodds, 
S.P.S.,  '09,  is  engaged  with  Pen- 
nman — Littlehales  Chemical  Co., 
Corner  Spring  and  Free  Streets, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Harry  Sirett,  B.S.A.,  '09, 
has  for  present  address  the  Ex- 
perimental Farm,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Reginald  James  Allen, 
B.S.A.,  '09,  is  engaged  in  work 
at  the  Canadian  National  Re- 
cords, Canadian  Building,  Ottawa. 

Miss  Muriel  J.  Hockey,  B.A., 
'10  (V.),  of  Waterloo,  is  teach- 
ing on  the  staff  of  the  Berlin  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Miss  Kate  Campbell,  B.A.,  '10 
(V.),  of  Toronto,  is  an  assistant 
in  the  Household  Science  Labora- 
tory of  Toronto  University. 

Miss  A.  M.  Bowers,  B.A.,  '10 
(V.),  of  Copetown,  this  year  has 
engaged  in  Y.W.C.A.  work,  act- 
ing as  assistant  secretary  in 
Brantford. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Erastmus 
Spence,  B.A.  '97  (V.),  MjV.,  B.D., 
is  at  present  stationed  in  the  Port 
Arthur  District  of  the  Manitoba 
Conference,  at  Kenora. 

The  Rev.  Christopher  Geo.  Cor- 
neille,  B.A.  '97  (V.),  of  Kenora, 
has  been  left  without  a  station  for 
one  year. 

Miss  Louise  Isabella  Warren, 
B.A.  '97  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  St.  John's  Convent,  Major 
Street,  Toronto,  to  King's  Hall, 
Compton,  Ont. 

The  Rev.  William  Henry  C. 
Leech,  B.A.  '98  (V.),  is  at  present 
stationed  under  the  Manitoba 
Conference  at  Miami,  Man. 

Mr  Archibald  Mowbray  Buch- 
anan, B.A.  '98  (U.),  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  the  State 
University  of  Ohio,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  TT.&A. 

Miss  E.  C.  Marsden,  B.A.  '98 
(T.),  has  for  present  address 
Brownell  Hall,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Rev.  Manson  Doyle,  B.A. 
'00  (V.),  has  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Francis,  in  the  Rainy  River 
District  of  the  Manitoba  Confer- 
ence. 

The  Rev.  Guy  Burns  Gordon, 
B.A.  '00  (T.),  M.A.,  has  changed 
his  location  at  Port  Dalhousie  to 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Dr.  H.  E.  Clutterbuck,  '00,  has 
removed  from  596  College  Street 
to  148  Grace  Street,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Thos.  Wilberforce 
Price,  B.A.  '01  (V.),  was  sta- 
tioned by  the  last  June  Manitoba 
Conference  at  Swan  Lake,  Man. 

The  Rev.  George  Frederick  New- 
ton Atkinson,  B.A.  '01  (U.),  of 
Appin,  Ont.,  has  become  a  resi- 
dent of  Tilbury,  Ont. 


Mr  Edmund  Percival  Brown, 
B.A.  '01  (U.),  has  for  present 
address  107  Woodlawn  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Dr.  W.  J.  Macdonald,  '01,  has 
removed  from  Durham  to  St. 
Catharines. 

The  Rev.  TEomas  Green,  B.A. 
'02  (V.),  is  now  stationed  at 
Robinson  Memorial  Church,  Van- 
couver, and  has  for  address  Cedar 
Cottage,  P.O. 

Miss  Clara  Alice  Cameron,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  has  changed  her  resi- 
dence from  Dovercourt  Road  to  95 
Homew'ood  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Dr  E.  W.  Allin,  '02,  formerly 
of  Bowmanville,  is  now  practising 
medicine  at  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  William  Andrew  Amos, 
B.A.,  '03  (U.),  has  removed  from 
Allandale  to  Atwood,  Ont. 

Mrs.  Melville  Bertram  (nee  Miss 
Ruth  Helen  Cameron),  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Walmer 
Road  to  216  Russell  Hill  Drive, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Armstrong, 
B.A.  '03  (U.),  of  the  Im- 
perial Life  Assurance,  Toronto, 
and  Mrs  Armstrong  (nee  Miss 
Olive  May  Buchanan),  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  reside  at  176  Walmer  Road, 
.Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Harding,  B.A.  '04 
(T.),  has  removed  from  Port 
Rowan  to  Okotoks,  Alta.,  where  he 
is  engaged  in  newspaper  work. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Alvy  Gifford, 
B.A.  '04  (V.),  B.D.,  is  Professor 
of  Classics  in  Columbia  College, 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  John  Wesley  Miller, 
B.A.  '04  (V.),  was  stationed  by 
the  British  Columbia  Conference  of 
June,  1910,  at  Moyie. 
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The  Eev.  Francis  William 
Hardy,  B.A.  '04  (V.),  M.A.,  B.D., 
is  now  the  Methodiit  clergyman  of 
Summerland,  B.C. 

The  Eev.  David  Robin  Clare, 
B.A.  '04  (V.),,  was  placed  by  the 
Saskatchewan  Conference  of  June, 
1910,  at  Oak  Lake,  Man. 

Miss  Alice  Theodora  Hewson, 
B.A.  '04  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Barrie,  Ont.,  to  St.  Mary's 
College,  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  Rev.  Hamilton  R.  Mock- 
ridge,  B.A.  '04  (T.),  M.A.,  in  at 
present  located  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  Rev.  George  Pardon  Bryce, 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  has  removed  from 
Bracondale  to  Stratton  Station, 
Ont. 

The  Rev.  Lashley  Hall,  B.A. 
'05  (V.),  was  stationed  in  June, 
1910,  by  the  British  Columbia  Con- 
ference at  Mount  Pleasant  Church, 
Vancouver,  and  resides  at  123  llth 
Avenue  West. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  William  Staple- 
ford,  B.A.  '05  (V.),  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Sixth  Avenue  Church, 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  has  his  resi- 
dence at  1598  Sixth  Avenue  West. 

The  Rev.  Forbes  John  Ruther- 
ford, B.A.  '05  ^  v.),  was  stationed 
in  June,  1910,  at  Creston,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Clyo  Jackson,  B.A.  '05 
(V.),  has  been  placed  in  the  Goose 
Lake  District  of  the  Saskatchewan 
Conference  at  Rosetown,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  George  Archibald  Ray, 
B.A.  '05  (T.) ,  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Calgary,  Alta.,  to  New 
Westminster,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  Homer  E.  Smith, 
B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  who  has  been 
located  at  Christ  Church,  Niagara 
Falls,  is  now  rector  of  the  Angli- 
can church  at  Fergus,  Ont. 


Miss  Clara  Jean  Walker,  B.A. 
'05  (T.),  formerly  of  Caledonia, 
Ont.,  now  resides  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mr.  James  Hugh  Gillmour  Wal- 
lace, B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  has 
changed  his  address  from  Wood- 
bridge  to  Markdale,  Ont. 

Mr  G.  H.  Burbidge,  B.A.  '05 
(T.),  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  at  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Frederick 
Connor,  B.A.  '06  (V.),  B.D.,  was 
stationed  by  the  June  Conference 
of  1910  at  Enderby,  B.C. 

Mrs  H.  M.  E.  Evans  (nee  Miss 
Edith  Isabel  Giffard  Jackson), 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  pre- 
sent address  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Miss  M.  E.  Morris  Acheson,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  has  changed  her  address 
in  Ottawa  from  Wellington  Street 
to  48  Emmett  Street. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Wesley  Powell, 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Eglinton,  Ont.,  to  Windsor, 

N.S. 

Mr.  Wills  MacLachlan,  S.P.S. 
'06,  B.A.Sc.,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  electrical  engineer  for 
the  city  of  London,  Ont. 

Mr.  Walter  L.  Amos,  S.P.S.  '06, 
B.A.Sc.,  formerly  at  Guelph,  has 
for  present  address  140  D'Arcy 
Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  Melvin  Laird,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  and  Mrs  Laird  (nee  Miss 
Jessie  Morton  Adie),  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  have  taken  up  residence  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  where  Mr  Laird 
is  connected  with  the  General  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  W.  S.  R.  Wilson,  B.A.  '06 
(T.),  is  a  practising  barrister  at 
Winnipeg,  Man. 
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Mr.  Walter  P.  Thompson,  B.A., 
'10  (V.),  of  Toronto,  is  taking 
post-graduate  work  at  Harvard 
University,  and  has  for  temporary 
address  42  Wendell  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mr.  Alfred  LeBoy  Burt,  B.A., 
'10  (V.),  of  Toronto,  is  pursu- 
ing a  post-graduate  course  at  Ox- 
ford University,  registered  in  Cor- 
pus Christi  College. 

Mr.  James  Johnston  Pearson, 
B.A.,  '10  (V.),  of  Ethel,  is 
studying  theology  in  Glasgow, 
and  has  for  present  address  29 
Park  Rd.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Mr.  Stuart  Kennedy,  B.S.A., 
'10,  is  working  at  the  Canadian 
National  Records,  Canadiatt 
Building,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Oliver  Clayton  White, 
B.S.A.,  '10,  is  located  at  the  Ex- 
perimental Far  in,  Ottawa. 

i 

Mr.     Francis     Clark  Nunnick, 

B.S.A.,    '10,   is   wo'-kipjr  with   the 

Conservation   Committee,  Molson's 
Bank   Building,   Ottawa. 

Miss  A.  L.  Ward,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
M.A.,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  High 
School  at  Meaford. 

Miss  Christine  E.  Kammerer, 
B.A.  '08  (T.),  is  on  the  staff  of 
Bishop  Bethune  College,  Oshawa, 
Ont. 

Miss  Effie  Gordon  M.  Waugh, 
B.A.  '08  (T.),  has  removed  from 
St.  Clement's  School,  Eglinton,  to 
Windsor,  N.S. 

The  Rev.  William  Vance,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  of  Rutland,  B.C.,  is  the 
present  clergyman  of  Mount  View 
Methodist  Church. 

The  Rev.  George  Thomas  Che- 
noweth,  B.A.  '09  (V.),  was  sta- 
tioned by  the  last  June  Confer- 
ence at  Michel,  B.C. 


Miss  Mildred  Belton,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  524 
West  124th  Street,  New  York. 

Miss  A.  M.  Jackson,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  at  Rich- 
mond Hill. 

Miss  T.  Flagg,  B.A.  '09  (T.), 
who  was  teaching  at  the  Carleton 
School,  Ottawa,  now  resides  in 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Marriages 

• 

CAMPBELL  —  PENGELLY — In  De- 
cember, at  Woodstock,  Alan 
John  Campbell,  S.P.S.,  '04, 
D.L.S.,  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  to 
Laura  Alvena  Pengelly  of 
Woodstock. 

CARLISLE  —  SPENCE — In  June, 
1910,  in  Toronto,  John  Oliver 
Carlisle,  B.A.,  '06  (U.),  M.A., 
to  Ina  Spence  of  North  Bay. 

DAVIDSON — BECK — On      December 

28,  1910,  in   St.  Paul's  Church", 
Bloor    Street,    Toronto,    George 
Anderson    Davidson,    B.A.,    '06 
(U.),    LL.B.,   Of    Winnipeg,    to 
Dorothy  Beck  of  Toronto. 

DAVISON — MAJOR — On      December 

29,  1910,  in  Wetaskiwin,  Alta., 
John    Reginald    Davison,    B.A., 
'05  (V.),  of  Camrose,  Alta.,  to 
Jean  Catherine  Major  of  Otta- 
wa, Ont. 

FAREWELL — DREW — On  December 
15,  1910,  in  the  Elm  Street 
Methodist  Church,  Toronto,  the 
Rev.  Francis  Levi  Farewell, 
B.A.,  '00  (V.),  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Metho- 
dist Sunday  Schools  and  Young 
Peoples'  Societies,  to  Dolphea 
Drew  of  Toronto,  the  ceremony 
being  conducted  by  the  Rev.  8. 
T.  Bartlett,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  A.  P.  Misener,  Ph.D., 
of  Victoria  College,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Wilson. 
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GREENING — THACKEB — On  Janu- 
ary 4,  1911,  at  Kansas  City, 
William  Sharp  Greening,  B.A., 
'04  (T.),  of  Toronto,  to  Cor- 
nelia Thaeker  of  Kansas  City. 

HOLMES — MYLES — In  Winnipeg, 
December,  1910,  James  McKer- 
rall  Holmes,  M.B.,  '07,  of  Aber- 
deen, Sask.,  to  Mae  Myles  of 
Winnipeg. 

HOUSTON — HOWARD — On  Decem- 
ber, 31,  1910,  in  Toronto, 
George  .  Wellington  Houston, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '06,  of  Binbrooke, 
to  Lydia  Jean  Howard  of 
Toronto, 

JAMES  —  SMITH — On  December 
5,  1910,  at  Port  Dover,  Edgar 
Augustus  James,  S.P.S.,  '04, 
of  Toronto,  to  Kate  Smith  of 
Port  Dover. 

LANE — CAMPBELL — On  November 
23,  1910,  at  Port  Elgin,  Eichard 
Donald  Lane,  M.B.,  '09,  to  Miss 
A.  M.  Campbell  of  Port  Elgin. 

LOUDON — KINGSTON — On  Decem- 
ber 17,  1910,  in  St.  Augustine's 
Church,  Toronto,  Thomas  Bieh- 

ardson  Loudon,  S.P.S.,  '05,  son 
of  Professor  Loudon  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  to  Fran- 
ces Martyn  Sibbald  Kingston, 
daughter  of  the  late  Eev.  G. 
M.  Kingston. 

MACKENZIE — FLETT — On  Decem- 
ber 24,  1910,  in  Toronto,  Ken- 
neth A.  MacKenzie,  S.P.S.,  '06, 
of  Toronto,  to  Jessie  Scarth 
Flett  of  Toronto. 

MCMILLAN — GRAY — On    December 

27,  1910,   in    Toronto, .  William 
James      McMillan,      B.A.,       '09 
(IT.),    of    Listowel,    to    Cather- 
ine Campbell  Gray  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland. 

PEART  —  DINGLE — On    December 

28,  1910,  at  Burlington,  Thomas 
Wellesley      Peart,     M.B.,      '09, 


of  Burlington,  son  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Wellesley  Peart,  B.A., 
'81  (U.),  of  Freeman,  to  Flor- 
ence L.  Dingle  of  Burlington. 

EYERSON — DEVIGNE — On  June  15, 
1910,  in  St.  Augustine's  Church, 
Toronto,  E.  Stanley  Eyerson, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '00,  to  Teddie  De- 
vigne,  Tor6nto. 

STILES  —  MACVANNEL — On  De- 
cember 28,  1910,  at  St.  Mary's, 
John  Alexander  Stiles,  S.P.S., 

'07,  of  Toronto,  to  Margaret 
Campbell  MacVannel,  B.A., 

'06   (U.),  of  St.  Mary's. 

STONE — MARSHALL — On  December 
29,  1910,  in  Knox  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toronto,  James  Giles 
Eobinson  Stone,  M.B.,  '10,  of 
Sheho,  Sask.,  son  of  the  late 
Eev.  Dr.  S.  G.  Stone,  to  Helen 
Molyneaux  Marshall,  daughter 
of  the  late  J.  A.  Marshall, 
D.D.S.,  '96,  of  Belleville. 

WRAGGE  —  KINGSMILL — On  De- 
cember 5,  1910,  at  St.  James' 
Cathedral,  Toronto,  by  the  Eev. 
Canon  Plumptre,  Edmund 
Wragge,  C.E.,  of  Toronto,  to 
Lavinia  Maude  Grange  Kings- 
mill,  B.A.,  '96  (U.),  second 
daughter  of  Nichol  Kingsmill, 
K.C.,  of  Toronto. 

Deaths 

FIDLER — In  Toronto,  156  Cowan 
Avenue,  November  6,  1910,  the 
Eev.  Arthur  John  Fidler,  Sr., 
B.A.,  '62  (T.),  M.A. 

GILDAY — In  Toronto,  recently,  Pr. 
\vUliam  Carnochan  Gilday,  05. 
specialist  in  eye,  ear,  nose  and 
throat. 

GTTNN — In  December,  at  Ailsa 
Craig,  Dr.  John  Gunn,  73. 

Boss — Eecently,  at  Buenos  Ayres, 
South  Africa,  E.  B.  Eoss. 
S.P.S.,  '05,  representative  of 
the  International  Marine  Sig- 
nal Co.  of  Ottawa. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 

IN  THIS  west  land  events  soon  grow  old.  One  becomes 
an  old-timer  within  five  years  of  arrival.  The  days 
before  the  building  of  the  C.P.R.  constitute  the  Ancien 
Regime.  The  period  prior  to  the  transfer  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  belongs  entirely  to  the  old  Dispensation. 
It  is  easy  to  understand,  then,  how  the  University  of  Saskat- 
chewan, though  only  in  its  second  year  of  academic  service, 
already  belongs  to  the  established  order  of  things. 

The  Act  establishing  the  University  of  Saskatchewan 
was  passed  April  3,  1907.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
first  indication  of  western  interest  in  higher  learning.  In 
1903  the  Territorial  Assembly  had  passed  an  Ordinance  to 
establish  a  University  for  the  North  West  Territories, 
and  as  early  as  1892  Mr.  Tweed  of  Medicine  Hat  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  incorporate  the  University  of  Western 
Canada. 

To  many  Easterners  the  location  of  the  University  at 
Saskatoon  came  as  a  surprise.  The  very  name  or  situ- 
ation or  history  of  certain  places  renders  them  impossibili- 
ties as  academic  centres.  There  never  can  be  a 
University  of  Coboconk  or  Cobalt  or  Last  Mountain 
Lake  or  Dead  Man's  Butte  or  Kicking  Horse  Pass.  Ten 
years  ago  the  suggestion  of  even  a  High  School  for  Saska- 
toon would  have  been  incongruous.  None  but  a  Saska- 
tonian  would  have  been  bold  enough  to  associate  a  univer- 
sity with  that  little  community  of  300  people  on  the  banks 
of  the  South  Saskatchewan.  But  prophets  are  not  without 
honour  in  Saskatoon.  Few  old  timers  or  real  estate  agents 
would  at  the  present  time  be  astounded  to  learn  that  the 
British  Government  were  obtaining  options  on  lots  in 
City  Park  or  University  Heights  with  a  view  to  establish- 
ing a  new  capital  for  the  empire. 
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There  is  something  peculiarly  appropriate  in  the 
selection  of  Saskatoon  as  the  seat  of  the  provincial  Univer- 
sity. It  is  the  geographical  centre  of  the  province.  The 
enterprising  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  insists  that 
it  is  the  centre  of  much  more  than  the  province.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  Saskatoon  is  situated  on  historic  ground, 
as  historic  ground  goes  in  the  West.  For  besides  the 
university  and  "No.  I  Northern"  the  country  of  the 
Saskatchewan  can  boast  of  possessing  the  ancient  capital, 
the  first  electoral  district  in  the  N.W.T.,  the  first  educa- 
tional institution  within  the  Territories  to  receive  govern- 
ment support.  Moreover,  in  this  country  of  Cut  Knife 
Hill,  Fish  Creek,  Duck  Lake  and  Batoche  occurred  the 
insurrection  of  1885,  which  though  scarcely  justifying  the 
interest  it  has  awakened  remains  the  sole  dramatic  incident 
in  the  history  of  the  N.W.T.  In  this  middle  country  where 
the  two  branches  of  the  Saskatchewan  converge  was  the 
centre  of  influence  and  population  before  the  C.P.R.  turned 
the  stream  of  immigration  to  the  south.  The  capital  was 
Battleford  before  it  was  Regina.  Here  in  the  sessions  of 
1878,  1879  and  1 88 1  the  old  North  West  Council  passed 
ordinances  to  protect  the  Buffalo,  to  prevent  the  shooting 
of  Indian  dogs,  to  regulate  round-ups  and  brands  and 
prairie  fires.  The  Council  was  composed  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Laird,  two  stipendiary  magistrates  and  a  cer- 
tain Paschal  Breland,  merchant  of  Cypress  Hills  who 
was  not  merely  the  first  appointed  member  of  the 
Council,  and  the  only  member  to  draw  a  salary, 
but  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  summoned 
to  the  Council  by  a  special  notice  in  French.  As 
soon  as  a  settlement  possessed  1000  adults  within  an  area 
of  1000  square  miles  it  was  erected  into  an  electoral  dis- 
trict. The  first  elected  member  within  the  bounds  of  the 
N.W.T.  was  Lawrence  Clarke,  Chief  Factor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  of  Carl  ton.  He  was  elected  in  1881  for  the 
district  of  Lome  in  the  settlement  of  Prince  Albert. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  North  West  Council  held  at 
Livingstone,  Swan  River  (in  Manitoba) .  in  March  1877. 
three  petitions  were  presented.  The  first  two  had  reference 
to  ferry  licences  and  bridge  tolls,  but  the  third  had  refer- 
ence to  education.  Mo'ise  Ouellette  and  Pierre  Landry 
"prayed  for  assistance  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
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School  House  at  St.  Laurent,  and  the  salary  of  a  teacher." 
In  1884  both  Moise  Ouellette  and  St.  Laurent  came  into 
prominence  Moise  Ouellette  and  Gabriel  Dumont  and 
two  others  formed  the  delegation  that  went  to  Montana  to 
induce  Louis  Riel  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  M^tis.  It 
was  at  St.  Laurent  that  the  M6tis  drew  up  their  Bill  of 
Rights  in  September  1884.  St.  Laurent  was  the  first 
public  educational  institution  in  the  Territories. 

It  was  fitting  then  that  Saskatoon  situated  in  these 
surroundings  should  have  become  the  "University  City." 
Saskatoon,  however,  has  not  always  been  as  zealous  in 
educational  affairs  as  it  is  in  this  year  of  grace.  The  first 
occasion  on  which  its  name  appears  in  the  Journals  of  the 
North  West  Council  is  December  10,  1885 — the  people  of 
Saskatoon  had  failed  to  pay  their  school  teachers  in  full. 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan,  however,  has  not  only 
a  relation  to  the  history  of  the  country,  it  performs  a 
function  in  relation  to  the  present  educational  situation  in 
the  province.  In  estimating  the  educational  problem  of 
the  province  it  is  necessary  to  remember  the  size  of  the 
constituency  that  must  be  served.  Saskatchewan  has  an 
area  to  educate  so  large  that  the  inhabited  portion  requires 
a  railway  journey  of  16  hours  from  north  to  south,  and  12 
hours  from  east  to  west.  Each  of  its  50  ranges  has  50 
townships.  Each  of  its  townships  has  an  area  of  36  square 
miles.  A  very  conservative  conception  of  a  well  equipped 
province  would  demand  two  schools  for  each  of  the  2500 
townships  or  5000  schools  in  all.  The  province  then  needs 
three  times  as  many  schools  as  exist  at  the  present  time. 

The  country  is  new  and  the  development  of  its  educa- 
tional system  has  been  rapid.  Among  the  provincial  reg- 
ulations governing  public  schools  in  Sackatchewan  are 
two,  approved  in  August,  1907  that  are  suggestive  .  The 
first  tells  an  eloquent  story  of  primitive  conditions  fast 
being  superseded, — "Homemade  desks  shall  not  hereafter 
be  provided  except  with  the  approval  of  the  inspector  of 
schools  for  the  district."  The  second,  characteristic  of 
the  true  Westerner's  faith  in  this  great  Westland  provides 
that  each  schoolroom  shall  be  furnished  with  "a  map  of 
the*|world,  a  map  of  Canada,  a  map  of  the  WTestern  Prov- 
inces. " 
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The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  existence  in  the  North-west  Territories  during  the 
period  preceding  the  formation  of  the  new  provinces, — 


Territory. 

Dec.  31, 
1903. 

Erected 
during 
1904. 

Dec.  31, 
1904. 

Erected  be- 
tween Jan.   I 
and  Aug.  31, 
I905- 

Total  in  di- 
visions into 
provinces. 

Assa  

478 

116 

SQ4 

in 

702 

Alta  

^Q7 

81 

478 

76 

SSI 

Sask  

124. 

4O 

164.   . 

AA 

206 

Total 

999 

237 

1,236 

231 

1.  4  SO 

It  will  be  seen  that  on  December  31,  1903  the  total 
number  of  school  sections  in  the  three  Territories,  Assini- 
boia,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  was  999.  Exactly  five 
years  later  the  total  number  of  school  sections  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Saskatchewan  alone,  i.e.,  half  of  the  area  formerly 
comprising  the  Territories,  is  1763.  Since  it  was  erected 
into  a  Province  Saskatchewan  has  continued  its  marvel- 
lous educational  development  as  the  following  comparative 
table  will  indicate, 


School  Districts. 

Pub. 

Sep. 

High 

Total 

Nc 

).  O 

, 

f  sch 

ool  dist 

ricts  in  Province,  Sept.  I,  1905, 
erected  Sept  —  Dec.  31,  '05 
during  1906     

887 

46 

247 

237 
315 
231 

9 

896 
46 
248 
246 
317 
235 

I 

3 

"      1907     
"      1908     

6 

2 

3 

"      to  Sept.  25,  '09     .  . 
Total 

i 

1-963 

H 

ii 

1,988 

No.  of  schools  in  operation, 
No.  of  Schools  in  Operation  

1906. 
873 

1907. 

IIOI 

1908. 
I4IO 

No.  of  Deoartments  .  . 

1017 

1272 

1606 

No.  of  Pupils  enrolled. 
1006 

Boys. 
16,^76 

Girls. 
14,800 

Total. 
31,275 

OQO7 

IQ.4S4 

18,168 

37,622 

1008 

24.348 

21.878 

46.226 

This  means  that  during  the  four  years  that  intervened 
between  the  erection  of  the  province  and  the  opening  of 
lectures  in  the  University  Saskatchewan  formed  four  new 
school  districts  every  three  school  days.  During  the  two 
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years  preceding  the  beginning  of  academic  work  the  number 
of  schools  in  operation  increased  63%,  the  number  of  de- 
partments 58%  and  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  48%. 

The  significance  of  this  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
it  is  remembered  that  during  these  years  nearly  every 
race  on  the  globe  added  its  quota  to  our  population.  Of 
208,794  immigrant  arrivals  in  Canada  during  the  fiscal 
year  1909-10,  29,218  indicated  Saskatchewan  as  their  des- 
tination. They  represented  some  45  different  national- 
ities. 21,107  came  from  the  United  States.  These  with 
the  immigrants  from  the  British  Isles,  3,194  English,  10,45 
Scotch  and  197  Irish  may  be  expected  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  our  language,  laws,  and  educational  con- 
ditions. This  statement  will  not  apply  to  Bukowinians, 
Galicians,  Hungarians,  Ruthenians,  Russians,  Slovaks  and 
the  other  nationalities.  The  importance  of  this  influx  of 
peoples  and  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  of  assimilation 
can  be  appreciated  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  quinquen- 
nial census  of  1906  returned  the  population  of  Saskatche- 
wan as  257,763.  As  a  rule  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  en- 
tire population  has  been  resident  within  the  province  less 
than  a  year. 

Another  circumstance  that  must  receive  due  consider- 
ation in  any  policy  that  concerns  Saskatchewan  is  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  in  the  life  of  this  province.  There 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  agriculture  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  of  Canada.  In  the  small  farms  of  Ontario 
wheat  is  grown,  in  Saskatchewan  it  is  manufactured.  Agri- 
culture on  the  prairies  presents  new  problems,  especially 
problems  of  soil  conservation.  A  University  that  will  serve 
its  constituency  in  Saskatchewan  must  address  itself  to 
the  problems  of  agriculture. 

The  University  would  not  perform  its  proper  function  un- 
less it  consciously  sought  to  mould  the  population  of  the 
province  into  a  high-minded  Canadian  citizenship.  Its 
relation  to  the  provincial  education  system  of  which  it  is  an 
integral  part  must  be  that  of  sympathy  and  co-operation. 
It  must  furnish  an  equipment  for  the  learned  professions. 
But  in  Saskatchewan  at  least  the  University  must  perform 
a  larger  service.  It  must  co-operate  in  all  industrial  devel- 
opment but  above  all  must  seek  to  promote  the  efficiency 
and  intelligence  of  the  agricultural  community.  To  Chief 
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Justice  Wetmore,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  is  due  the 
credit  that  in  Saskatchewan  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
a  more  vital  relation  to  the  University  than  in  any  other 
province. 

That  the  University  would  be  alive  to  its  duty  and  its 
opportunity  was  assured  when  on  August  20,  1908  Pro- 
fessor Walter  C.  Murray  of  Dalhousie  University,  Halifax, 
was  appointed  President.  His  brilliant  career  as  a  stu- 
dent in  Edinburgh  and  a  professor  in  Dalhousie  and  his 
experience  as  an  alderman  in  Halifax  had  splendidly 
equipped  him  for  his  responsible  position.  His  breadth  of 
vision  and  carefulness  of  judgment  have  already  done  much 
to  commend  the  University  to  the  province. 

At  present  the  University  embraces  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science,  and  the  College  of  Agriculture.  Classes  in 
the  former  college  were  opened  September  28,  1909.  The 
Faculty  consisted  of  President  Murray  and  Professors 
Ling,  Bateman,  Moxon,  and  Oliver.  There  was  an  en- 
rolment of  70  students.  At  present  there  is  an  enrolment 
of  1 06  students  with  a  staff  of  8  professors  and  2  instructors 
in  Arts  and  Science  and  5  professors  in  Agriculture. 

On  July  29,  1910  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  laid  the  corner  stone 
of  the  University.  For  the  buildings  the  architects  have 
adopted  the  English  Collegiate  style  of  architecture.  At 
present  there  are  under  construction  a  college  building,  a 
student's  residence,  an  agricultural  engineering  building, 
a  live  stock  pavilion  and  a  power  house.  The  material  for 
the  college  building  and  students'  residence  is  undressed 
stone;  for  the  others,  brick.  The  power  house  into  which 
a  spur  of  the  C.P.R.  is  laid  so  that  fuel  can  be  dumped  into 
pockets  near  the  boilers  is  designed  to  supply  heat,  light, 
and  power  for  all  buildings  now  under  construction  or  to 
be  built  in  the  future. 

The  University  estate  consists  of  the  campus,  about  293 
acres  and  the  college  farm  1040  acres  situated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  south  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan.  Sites  of 
from  three  to  five  acres  on  the  campus  are  being  leased  to 
affiliated  colleges  at  a  nominal  rent.  The  farm  will  be 
devoted  to  diversified  farming.  160  acres,  which  are  vir- 
gin prairie  are  being  devoted  to  demonstration  and  investi- 
gation work  in  field  husbandry,  plant  breeding  and  methods 
of  tillage. 


Extension  work  is  being  carried  on  throughout  the  prov- 
inces by  the  professors  of  both  Colleges  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, and  of  Agriculture.  Short  courses  in  English  liter- 
ature, in  history,  in  philosophy  are  given  at  local  centres. 
The  agricultural  staff  direct  fairs  and  institutes  in  more  than 
200  places.  The  whole  of  the  educational  work  formerly 
conducted  by  the  department  of  agriculture  is  now  being 
performed  by  the  University. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  is  derived  from  one- third 
of  the  succession  duties,  ten  per  cent  of  the  supplementary 
revenue  fund,  the  legislative  grant,  fees,  gifts  and  the  sale 
of  the  produce  of  the  farm. 

The  recommendations  approved  by  the  Council  and 
Senate  and  adopted  by  the  governors  indicate  the  scope  of 
the  plans  for  future  growth.  These  include  provision  for 
the  establishment  of— 

1.  A  College  of  the  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences  with 
Schools  of  Music,  Art  and  Commerce. 

2.  A  College  of  Agriculture  with  Schools  of  Forestry, 
Domestic  Science  and  Veterinary  Science. 

3.  A  College  of  Education  with  Practice  Schools. 

4.  A  College  of  Law. 

5.  A  College  of  Medicine  with  School  of  Pharmacy  and 
adjacent  Hospitals. 

6.  A  College  of  Dentistry. 

7.  A    College   of    Engineering   with   Workshops   and 
Laboratories. 

8.  An  Extension  Department  making  provisions  for 
local  Technical  Schools,  Correspondence  Classes,  Lecture 
Courses  and  Farmer's  Clubs  in  local  centres. 

In  addition  provision  is  expected  to  be  made  for  Library, 
Convocation  Hall,  Administration  Hall,  Museum,  Union, 
Chapel,  Association  Halls  and  Gymnasium. 

In  1 158  Frederick  I.  granted  a  Privilegium  to  scholars  and 
professors  of  divine  and  sacred  laws  "that  they  may  go 
in  safety  to  the  places  in  which  studies  are  carried  on  and 
may  dwell  there  in  security. "  This  was  the  old  conception 
of  a  university — a  place  to  which  students  come.  It  ought 
never  to  cease  to  be  this.  But  in  the  West  the  University 
has  already  become  more  than  this.  It  has  become  an 
aggressive  force  in  the  province,  carrying  its  message  to 
every  community  it  can  reach.  EDMUND  H.  OLIVER. 
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"The  Settlement  is  an  experimental  effort  to  aid  in  the 
solution  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which  are 
engendered  by  the  modern  conditions  of  life  in  a  great 
city.  It  should  demand  from  its  residents  a  scientific 
patience  in  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  the  steady  hold- 
ing of  their  sympathies  as  one  of  the  best  instruments  for 
£hat  accumulation.  It  must  be  grounded  in  a  philosophy 
whose  foundation  is  on  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race,  a 
philosophy  which  will  not  waver  when  the  race  happens  to 
be  represented  by  a  drunken  woman  or  an  idiot  bov.  The 
residents  are  bound  to  see  the  needs  of  their  neighbourhood 
as  a  whole,  to  furnish  data  for  legislation,  and  to  use  their 
influence  to  secure  it.  In  short,  they  are  pledged  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  and  to  the 
arousing  of  the  social  energies  which  too  largely  lie  dor- 
mant in  every  neighbourhood  given  over  to  industrialism." 

"Nothing  so  deadens  the  sympathies  and  shrivels  the 
power  of  enjoyment,  as  the  persistent  keeping  away  from 
the  great  opportunities  for  helpfulness  and  a  continual 
ignoring  of  the  starvation  struggle  which  makes  up  the 
life  of  at  least  half  the  race.  To  shut  one's  self  away  from 
that  half  of  the  race  life  is  to  shut  one's  self  away  from  the 
most  vital  part  of  it:  it  is  to  live  out  but  half  the  humanity 
to  which  we  have  been  born  heir  and  tc  use  but  half  our 
faculties." 

The  above  quotations  from  Jane  Addams'  new  book 
set  forth  the  two  motives  which  actuated  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Y.M.C.A.  when,  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  May,  1910,  it  was  decided  to  launch  a  scheme  for  the 
opening  of  a  University  Settlement.  To  put  it  briefly 
they  recognised  on  the  one  hand,  the  need  of  those  who 
are  forced  to  live  in  the  down  town  districts,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  student's  need  of  a  real  sympathetic  know- 
ledge of  these  conditions.  But  more,  they  felt  sure  that  it 
was  the  students  who  must  take  the  initiative  in  forming 
an  organisation  that  would  succeed  in  bringing  these  two 
classes  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy  the  needs  of 
both. 

For  several  years  the  conveners  of  the  City  Missions 
Committees  who  had  been  carrying  on  work  in  the  Hayter 
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Street  Mission  recommended  that  more  extensive  work 
be  undertaken.  But  the  actual  possibilities  of  the  work 
were  not  realised  until,  in  the  summer  of  1909,  several 
Victoria  College  students  spent  their  vacation  investigat- 
ing slum  conditions  in  Toronto.  The  Secretary  of  the 
University  Y.M.C.A.  at  once  suggested  that  the  chairman 
of  this  body  of  students  take  charge  of  the  opening  of  a 
University  Settlement,  After  much  preliminary  work  by 
the  secretaries,  a  meeting  was  held  on  June  21,  in  President 
Falconer's  office,  the  President  presiding.  A  committee, 
consisting  of  business  and  professional  men  from  the  city 
and  of  members  of  the  University  staff,  was  chosen  as  a 
temporary  Board  of  Directors  and  given  permission  to 
expend  the  necessary  sum  for  the  inauguration  of  the  work 
and  for  conducting  it  during  a  year.  In  October  how- 
ever, a  number  of  the  members  of  the  temporary  Board 
felt  that  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  draw  up  the  con- 
stitution at  once,  instead  of  waiting  until  a  year  elapsed. 

The  leading  articles  of  the  constitution,  which  was 
eventually  approved  by  the  Y.M.C.A.  Board  of  Directors, 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  Directors 
representing  the  different  interests  of  the  University  and 
the  business  men  of  the  city,  as  follows: 

(a)  President  of  the  University. 

(b)  Two  members  representing  business  men  of  the 
city. 

(c)  One  member  representing  the  faculty. 

(d)  One  member  representing  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  University  Y.M.C.A. 

(e)  One  member  representing  the  Directorate  of  the 
Athletic  Association  of  the  University  of  Toronto.     This 
member  shall  not  be  a  student. 

(/)  The  Honorary  President  of  the  Undergraduates' 
Parliament  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

(g)  That  with  the  exception  of  the  first  named 
member  all  the  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  in  consultation  with  the  respective 
organisations  which  they  are  to  represent. 

(h)  That  these  members  shall  have  power  to  add  to 
their  number  such  persons  as  they  may  think  advisable. 

The  President  of  the  University  has  been  appointed 
Presidentof  the  University  Settlement  and  was  subsequently 
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elected  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  R.  J.  Clark 
was  appointed  treasurer  and  served  with  untiring  zeal 
until  his  departure  from  the  city,  when  Mr.  J.  S.  McLean 
accepted  the  office. 

A  Student's  Work  Committee  was  organised  to  con- 
sist of: 

(a)  Resident  Secretary. 

(b)  The   Secretary   of   the    University   of   Toronto 
Y.M.C.A. 

(c)  The  resident  students  of  the  Settlement. 

(d)  The  leader  of  any  Settlement  Club  or  Class. 

(e)  One  representative  from  each  of  the  following 
student  organisations: 

University  of  Toronto  Athletic  Association, 
University     College     Literary    and     Scientific 
Society, 

Victoria  College  Literary  Society, 
Trinity  College  Literary  Society, 
The  Medical  Society, 
The  Engineering  Society, 
The  Dental  Students  Parliament, 
The  Faculty  of  Education  Literary  Society, 
Knox  College  Literary  Society, 
Wycliffe  College  Literary  Society, 
.    St.  Michaels  College  Literary  Society. 
In  the  meantime  Messrs.  W.  A.  Scott  of  Medicine  and 
E.  Murray  Thomson  of  University  College  were  chosen 
to  assist  Mr.  Shaver  in  the  work. 

A  house  was  secured  at  467  Adelaide  St.  W.,  which, 
after  being  cleaned  and  decorated,  was  furnished  to  pro- 
vide four  public  rooms  for  the  work,  as  well  as  living 
quarters  for  the  three  students  who  spent  the  summer 
inaugurating  the  work  and  studying  the  social  conditions 
in  the  surrounding  neighbourhood.  The  building  is  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  a  manufacturing  district,  across  the 
street  from  St.  Andrews  playground,  and  a  few  blocks  from 
Stanley  Park.  The  community  is  one  of  large  families  of 
labouring  people,  very  few  of  whom  own  their  own  homes, 
while  the  majority  pay  high  rent.  Seventy  per  cent  of 
them  are  foreigners. 

A  beginning  was  made  by  work  among  boys  who  were 
organised  by  Mr.  Thomson  into  an  Athletic  Club  and 
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entered  a  team  into  the  Junior  Rugby  Football  League  of 
the  city.  The  younger  boys  were  organised  into  gym- 
nasium classes,  which  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  coming  into  close  touch  with  the  real  boy  life  of  our 
city.  The  influence  of  a  leader  in  good  clean  sport  and 
recognised  star  of  the  champion  football  team  of  Canada 
contributed  quite  perceptibly  to  the  moral  upbuilding  of 
these  boys'  lives.  It  is  remarkable  what  an  inspiration 
such  a  college  man  really  is  to  them.  Since  the  opening  of 
the  fall  term  some  of  the  best  gymnasts  of  the  University 
have  been  giving  their  services  and  have  won  the  general 
appreciation  of  the  boys.  The  city  has  flooded  a  rink  in 
St.  Andrews  playground  for  the  use  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  oversight  of  which  is  left  in  charge  of  the  Settlement.  As 
may  be  expected  hockey  and  general  skating  are  healthy 
rivals  of  the  gymnasium  classes  and  game  room.  Musical 
talent  from  the  University  has  been  secured  and  the  boys 
are  being  trained  in  chorus  singing. 

Excellent  pioneer  work  for  the  opening  of  a  Free  Dis- 
pensary was  done  by  Mr.  Scott,  so  that,  shortly  after 
college  opened  a  doctor  assisted  by  a  medical  student, 
was  in  charge  every  evening  from  7.30  to  8.30.  This  work 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Hendry,  has  developed  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  keep  open  until  9.30. 
A  dental  Chair  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  dispensary  and 
a  final  year  dental  student  is  on  hand  every  evening  to  do 
temporary  work,  while  arrangements  have  been  made  with 
the  Dental  College  to  send  the  more  serious  cases  there. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  which  is  full  of  promise  is 
the  Educational  Classes.  University  students  devote  one 
hour  a  week  to  tutoring  the  boys  who  have  been  obliged 
to  leave  school  and  start  work  when  their  education  was 
as  yet  very  limited.  In  this  connection  we  might  mention 
a  carpenter  class  that  was  started  with  a  view  of  teaching 
the  boys  to  be  neat  and  handy  around  their  own  homes 
and  also  of  giving  them  a  more  vital  interest  in  the  Club 
Rooms.  For  they  have  built  their  own  Icckers  and  have 
repaired  some  of  the  damage  they  themselves  did  in  the 
Gymnasium. 

Further,  a  great  work  has  been  started  among  the 
foreigners,  Galicians,  Jews,  Coorlanders,  Poles,  Rutheni- 
ans,  Russians,  Greeks  and  Italians  have  been  organised 
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into  classes  for  the  study  of  English.  Sixteen  students 
have  already  been  brought  into  very  close  touch  with  the 
foreigners  and  are  learning  to  understand  the  real  needs  of 
these  people  and  to  appreciate  the  high  type  of  many  of 
their  leaders  and  the  possibilities  of  all.  In  this  way  the 
students  are  preparing  themselves  to  study  scientifically 
the  Foreigner,  who  is  to-day  Canada's  greatest  social 
problem.  The  Board  of  Directors  have  undertaken  to 
publish  a  Reader  which  will  develop  the  vocabulary  of  the 
immigrant,  and  at  the  same  time  educate  him  into  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  good  citizenship. 

The  very  latest  addition  to  the  Settlement  is  a  Library 
and  it  has  proved  a  most  attractive  feature.  The  young 
boys  of  the  neighbourhood  who  belong  to  the  clubs  and  have 
paid  their  nominal  membership  fee,  are  most  eager  to  ob- 
tain books  through  the  student  librarian,  who  is  on  duty 
every  night  of  the  week.  The  Settlement  has  to  thank 
Mr.  Locke  of  the  Public  Library  for  the  donation  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  volumes,  and  the  University  Schools 
for  two  hundred  and  eighty  more.  These  latter  are  the 
contributions  of  the  boys  of  the  schools  who  elected  their 
own  committee  to  do  the  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
head  master,  and  as  a  result  secured  for  us  a  most  appro- 
priate collection  of  boys'  books.  This  Committee  is  con- 
templating visiting  the  Settlement  and  thus  our  educa- 
tion into  good  citizenship  is  beginning  early  up  town  as 
well  as  down. 

The  University  Y.M.C.A.  has  completed  a  successful 
campaign  among  the  students  for  the  raising  of  $2500  for 
the  carrying  on  of  the  Settlement  during  the  first  year. 
This  is  the  amount  required  over  and  above  the  salary 
which  they  are  paying  the  Resident  Secretary. 

These  facts,  that  eighty  boys  are  helped  by  the  Settle- 
ment, sixty-five  foreigners  are  being  taught  English  and 
Civics,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  treatments  were  given 
at  the  Dispensary  and  that,  in  the  conduct  of  this  work, 
sixty  students  and  six  doctors  give  at  least  one  hour  a  week 
of  their  time,  go  to  prove  the  latent  possibilities  of  our 
University  life  which  may  be  turned  to  the  community's 
good  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove  a  source  of  education  to 
the  students  themselves. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  CANADIAN  RUGBY 
FOOTBALL 

In  the  Rugby  School  Close  there  is  a  tablet  erected  with 
the  following  inscription: 

This  stone 
commemorates  the  exploit  of 

William  Webb  Ellis, 

who  with  a  fine  disregard  for  the  rules  of  football  as  played 
in  his  time  first  took- the  ball  in  his  arms  and  ran  with  it, 
thus  originating  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  Rugby  game. 

A.  D.  1823. 

From  this,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  before  that 
date  the  game  was  unknown.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
is  true,  but  football  of  a  kind  existed  in  the  days  of  Athens, 
under  the  name  of  Pheninda  which  after  undergoing  cer- 
tain changes  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  and  called  Har- 
pastum.  It  was  passed  on  by  them  to  the  Britons  and 
mention  is  made  of  it  in  Britain  as  early  as  1175.  It  be- 
came very  popular,  too  popular  in  fact,  and  the  rulers  found 
it  taking  the  place  of  archery.  As  a  result,  edicts  were 
issued  from  time  to  time  forbidding  the  playing  of  the  game. 
Among  the  first  of  these  edicts  was  one  issued  by  Edward  II 
in  1314  and  a  little  later  we  find  The  Merchants  Guild  of 
London  speaking  in  no  uncertain  tone  when  it  published  the 
following  proclamation:  "Forasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  noise 
in  the  city,  caused  by  hustling  over  large  balls  from  which 
many  evils  might  arise — which  God  forbid,  we  command 
and  forbid  on  behalf  of  the  King  such  game  to  be  used  in 
the  city  in  the  future. "  Then  again  we  have  a  decree  from 
Henry  VI  in  1457  that  "football  and  golfe  be  utterly  cryed 
down  and  not  to  be  used."  Henry  VII  in  1491  went  further 
when  he  decreed  that  "In  no  place  of  this  realme  ther  be 
used  futeball,  golfe,  or  other  sik  unprofitable  sportes. "  In 
spite  of  all  opposition  and  decrees  football  survived  grow- 
ing stronger  and  stronger  in  popular  favour  and  als6  in 
roughness,  until  Stubbes  in  1583  held  it  up  as  a  "bloody 
and  murthering"  practice.  From  that  time  on  the  game 
was  reformed  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  iQth  century  it 
was  adopted  as  a  regular  sport  in  many  of  the  English 
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schools  and  universities.  In  the  year  1871  the  Rugby 
Union  was  formed  in  England,  regular  rules  were  drawn  up 
and  a  sharp  division  was  made  between  Rugby  and  the 
Association  game. 

In  Canada  the  game  was  first  played  in  the  East,  in  the 
early  70' s  and  there  is  a  record  of  a  match  played  between 
the  Montreal  team  and  Harvard  University  in  those  days. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Harvard  took  so  kindly  to  the 
game  that  in  1875  a  match  was  played  between  Harvard  and 
Yale  under  a  compromise  set  of  rules.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  American  College  football,  but  there  is  little  or 
no  similarity  between  the  game  as  "first  played  and  the 
game  now  in  vogue  in  the  United  States.  A  few  years  later 
the  game  became  popular  in  Toronto  and  in  1882  the  Cana- 
dian Rugby  Football  Union  was  formed.  The  first  cham- 
pionship match  of  this  Union  was  played  in  Toronto  in 
1883  in  which  the  Montreal  club,  champions  of  the  Quebec 
Union  defeated  the  Toronto  Club,  champions  of  the  On- 
tario Union  by  the  score  of  30  to  o.  In  1884  and  1885  no 
championship  matches  were  played  owing  to  defaults  and 
in  1886  the  Ontario  Union  seceded  owing  to  an  objection 
to  the  rules.  The  Union  remained  out  of  existence  from 
1886  till  1891  from  which  date  its  championship  has  been 
annually  won. 

For  many  years  a  style  of  football  was  played  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  which  was  a  mixture  of  Rugby  and  As- 
sociation but  it  was  not  till  the  8o's  that  the  regular  Rugby 
game  was  adopted  and  for  a  number  of  years  it  waged  an 
unequal  struggle  against  the  popular  Association  game. 

At  first  the  English  rules  were  used  with  the  ten  "for- 
wards" two  "half-backs"  one  "three-quarters  back"  and 
two  "backs. "  making  fifteen  in  all.  Gradually  the  number 
of  "forwards"  or  "  scrimmagers "  was  reduced  until  the 
game  was  played  with  five  men  in  the  scrimmage  and  five 
free  or  wing  men  as  they  were  called.  Changes  took  place 
also  in  the  arrangement  and  names  of  players  in  the  back 
field  until  we  finally  find  the  teams  composed  of  three 
scrimmagers,  seven  wings,  one  quarter-back  three  half- 
backs and  a  full  back.  Then  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
drop  the  odd  man  from  the  wing  line  and  that  reduced  the 
teams  to  fourteen  men  a  side. 

As  the  game  progressed  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
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general  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  forwards  to  "play  their 
opponent"  and  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  ball.  The 
result  of  this  was  that  the  forward  lines  often  resembled 
fourteen  wrestlers  whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
"other  fellow"  out  of  the  game.  Rules  were  introduced 
to  prevent  this  "fighting  "on  the  line,  but  after  several 
vain  attempts  it  became  apparent  that  unless  some  very 
stringent  measures  were  taken  the  game  would  fall  into 
disfavour.  The  open  running  and  passing  plays  were  dis- 
appearing, line  plunging,  bucking  and  mass  plays  were  in- 
troduced and  the  game  was  rapidly  becoming  one  in  which 
brawn  and  muscle  were  the  essentials,  while  brain  and 
speed  were  apt  to  play  a  very  unimportant  part.  Then  it 
was  that  Mr.  Thrift  Burnside  and  Rev.  A.  F.  Barr  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  evolved  a  set  of  rules,  known  as  the 
Burnside  Rules.  The  changes  suggested  by  them  were 
very  radical,  such  as  the  "ten  yard"  rule,  requiring  the 
ball  to  be  advanced  ten  yards  in  three  downs,  the  substi- 
tution of  a  "snap-back"  for  the  scrimmage  and  the  con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  number  of  players.  The  writer 
well  remembers  the  first  game  played  under  these  rules.  It 
took  place  on  the  back  campus  at  Varsity  late  in  the  fall  of 
1899,  between  a  team  from  Varsity  and  one  from  Ridley 
College.  Neither  team  was  familiar  with  the  rules,  as 
the  following  episode  will  show.  On  the  Ridley  team  was 
Dr.  W.  B.  Hendry,  then  a  master  at  Ridley,  and  at  half- 
time  he  made  the  remark  to  the  writer  who  was  also  playing 
with  Ridley  that  no  matter  where  he  kicked  the  ball  there 
always  seemed  to  be  a  Varsity  half-back  ready  to  catch  it. 
On  resuming  play  we  counted  the  Varsity  players  and  found 
they  had  twelve  men  on  their  team,  while  the  rules  called 
for  eleven.  The  referee,  Mr.  Burnside  was  approached  in 
the  matter  and  with  profuse  apologies  he  explained  that 
he  had  changed  the  rules  and  had  forgotten  to  tell  us.  The 
result  of  that  game,  if  memory  serves  me  right  was  12  to  8 
in  favour  of  Varsity.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  then 
made  to  introduce  these  rules  into  the  Intercollegiate  Union 
but  a  few  years  later  they  met  with  more  success  and 
were  adopted  by  the  Ontario  Union  as  their  playing  rules. 
They  remained  in  force  in  this  Union  from  1903  till  1906, 
the  Quebec  and  Intercollegiate  Unions  still  remaining  true 
to_the  old^rules. 
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In  the  meantime  the  larger  preparatory  schools  of  On- 
tario began  to  lead  the  way  in  the  matter  of  reforming  the 
game.  They  found  that  the  chief  trouble  was  not  with  the 
rules  but  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  rules  were  not  en- 
forced. Consequently  they  arranged  that  in  their  game  the 
forward  lines  were  to  stand  apart  until  the  ball  had  been 
heeled  out  by  the  scrimmage,  and  at  once  a  great  change  for 
the  better  took  place.  They  adopted  the  ten  yard  rule, 
eliminated  the  throw-in  from  touch  and  made  a  few  minor 
changes  all  of  which  worked  for  improvement.  Contempor- 
aneously the  Intercollegiate  and  Quebec  Unions  were  moving 
in  the  same  direction  and  similar  changes  were  effected  with 
the  result  that  in  1906  the  Quebec  Union  and  in  1907  after 
some  discussion,  the  Ontario  Union  adopted  a  set  of  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Canadian  Union,  which  with  minor  vari- 
ations are  the  same  as  those  in  force  to-day.  The  Inter- 
collegiate Union  did  not  adopt  the  rules  in  toto  but  the 
differences  were  slight. 

Here  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  while  the  Burnside  Rules 
did  not  win  popular  favour,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  mon- 
otony of  the  game  required  by  them,  they  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  elimination  of  the  old  line  "scrapping," 
for  the  insertion  of  the  "ten  yard"  rule,  the  improvement 
in  scrimmage  play  and  for  the  general  opening  up  of  the 
game,  and  they  deserve  all  credit  for  the  many  reforms  they 
effected. 

In  1907  the  Interprovincial  Union  sprang  into  existence 
and  the  Canadian  Union  to-day  comprises  four  unions.— 
the  Quebec,  Ontario,  Intercollegiate  and  Interprovincial. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Intercollegiate,  all  have  adopted 
the  Canadian  Union  rules  and  there  is  every  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  few  remaining 
differences  will  vanish  and  the  rules  be  made  uniform. 

The  writer  of  this  article  fully  realises  that  in  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  in  the  far  west  English  Rugby  is  played 
and  well  played.  He  has  purposely  made  no  reference  to  it 
because  it  was  his  desire  to  briefly  trace  the  development  of 
a  game  which  had  English  Rugby  for  its  beginnings  and 
now  bears  the  stamp  of  a  purely  Canadian  game  He  in 
no  way  desires  to  draw  comparisons  but  has  simply  stated 
facts. 

H.  C.  GRIFFITH. 


THE  UNDERGRADUATES'  PARLIAMENT 

Having  been  asked  to  write  some  account  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  Parliament  of  the  Undergraduates 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that 
what  I  write  may  clear  up  some  of  the  mistaken  ideas 
regarding  it,  and  that  it  may  impress  upon  both  the  gradu- 
ates and  undergraduates  the  important  place  the  Parlia- 
ment should  hold  in  the  University. 

As  to  when  the  Parliament  originated  the  prevailing 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  was  organised  in  the  fall  of  1906, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  see  its  beginnings  as  far  back  as 
the  spring  of  1905,  when  Mr.  J.  R.  McLean,  who  at  that 
time  was  lecturer  in  Public  Speaking  in  University  College, 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  central  organisation  for  the  whole 
student  body.  With  this  aim  in  view  he  called  together 
representatives  from  the  various  colleges  and  faculties  to 
discuss  the  proposal  and  to  frame  a  constitution. 

The  outcome  of  this  committee's  work  was  the  form- 
ation of  the  Parliament  in  the  following  fall.  The  member- 
ship was  open  to  every  student  of  the  University,  who  was 
assigned  a  certain  constituency  to  represent.  Parliamen- 
tary form  was  observed  throughout,  the  cabinet  consisting 
of  one  representative  of  each  college  or  faculty.  The  busi- 
ness generally  took  the  form  of  debates  upon  questions  of 
interest  to  the  University,  or  upon  some  topic  of  Dominion 
or  Provincial  politics.  To  encourage  discussion,  and  to 
further  interest,  prominent  political  men  were  invited  to 
address  the  members.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on 
Monday  evening  November  27th,  1905,  in  the  West  Hall 
which  was  crowded  to  the  doors.  At  this  meeting  the  Hon. 
J.  T.  Foy  was  present  and  opened  the  debate.  At  another 
meeting,  in  the  spring  term,  the  debate  was  opened  by 
the  Hon.  R.  L.  Borden  in  a  forceful  and  convincing  speech. 

But  however  useful  and  instructive  these  debates  may 
have  been  there  was  a  more  important  position  for  the 
Parliament  to  fill  in  the  life  of  the  undergraduates.  Yet 
before  anything  very  satisfactory  could  be  accomplished  it 
was  necessary  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  individual 
members,  and  ensure  a  more  regular  attendance  at  the 
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meetings.  With  a  view  to  accomplishing  this  a  bill  was 
passed  at  the  last  meeting  in  the  spring  term,  held  Febru- 
ary 26,  to  reduce  the  membership  and  limit  it  to  chosen 
representatives  from  each  college  or  faculty,  the  represen- 
tation to  be  five  per  cent,  of  the  men  students. 

The  change  proved  beneficial,  and  in  the  fall  of  1906 
the  Parliament  assumed  a  very  different  position.  The 
membership  was  reduced  to  about  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
but  the  members  felt,  in  some  degree  at  least,  the  responsi- 
bility of  their  office,  and  the  attendance  showed  a  decided 
improvement. 

From  time  to  time  further  changes  in  the  constitution 
have  been  found  necessary,  and  last  year  the  membership 
was  reduced  from  five  to  three  per  cent  of  the  men  students. 
The  executive  is  now  elected  in  the  spring  for  the  ensuing 
year  instead  of  in  the  fall  as  was  the  custom  at  first. 

The  importance  of  the  Parliament  in  the  University 
has  steadily  grown,  perhaps  not  without  some  difficulty, 
but  to-day  it  is  the  recognised  society  representing  the 
whole  student  body  of  the  University. 

The  aim  that  it  has  always  kept  uppermost  has  been 
the  unification  of  the  student  body,  and  with  this  purpose 
in  view  it  has  from  time  to  time  taken  on  new  duties  and 
assumed  new  responsibilities.  The  first  step  of  importance 
was  the  control  and  publication  of  Torontonensis  in  1907, 
which  had  formerly  been  conducted  by  the  fourth  year  of 
University  College  with  the  assistance  of  sub-editors  from 
other  faculties.  The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
year  book  has  been  steady  and  progressive.  From  being  a 
small  volume  including  but  five  faculties  it  has  developed 
in  representation  until  now  it  embraces  twelve. 

Probably  the  other  most  conspicuous  annual  result  of 
the  Parliament's  initiative  is  the  University  Theatre  Night 
which  has  been  held  with  such  success  for  the  last  five  years. 

To  the  Parliament  is  due  the  credit  for  the  large  sub- 
scription, sent  three  years  ago  by  the  University  in  response 
to  Earl  Grey's  proposal,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Quebec 
battlefields  and  other  historic  sites. 

As  an  example  of  the  part  the  Parliament  has  played  in 
upholding  the  honour  of  the  University  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  I  need  only  refer  to  the  generous  subscription  made 
in  the  fall  of  1908  to  motorman  Pratt  of  the  Toronto  Street 
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Railway  Co.,  who  had  been  unfortunately  injured  by  some 
of  the  University  students  in  the  Field  Day  parade  of  that 
year. 

In  these,  and  many  other  ways,  the  Parliament  has  been 
extending  its  influence  and  acquiring  new  functions.  The 
most  important  step  of  recent  date  was  acquiring  control 
of  the  Undergraduates'  Union  which  it  is  endeavouring  to 
make  more  representative.  The  Varsity,  the  undergraduate 
organ,  is  now  published  by  the  Parliament. 

Throughout  its  career  the  Parliament  has  been  fortunate 
in  obtaining  for  its  presidents  the  services  of  several  of  the 
best  members  of  the  faculty,  and  it  is  very  largely  due  to 
their  energy  and  guidance  that  the  Parliament  has  had 
the  success  which  has  marked  its  rapid  growth. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  for  me  to  try  to  anticipate 
the  future  of  the  Parliament.  It  is  still  only  in  its  youth  and 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  further  unifying  the 
diverse  interests  and  elements  of  University  life.  The 
students  should  recognise  that  the  Parliament  is  their 
representative  society  and  elect  the  best  men  in  their 
faculties  to  represent  them  on  its  executive  and  as  their 
members.  With  regard  to  the  membership  might  it  not 
be  better  to  have  fewer  members,  and,  by  thus  increasing 
the  importance  of  the  office,  make  some  real  competition 
in  the  elections?  A  small  number  of  interested  members, 
regular  in  their  attendance,  would  be  better  than  a  larger 
number  who  are  not  particularly  enthusiastic. 

The  legislation  of  the  Parliament  has  sometimes  suffered 
from  lack  of  thorough  discussion  of  matters  of  importance 
when  presented  to  the  House  by  the  executive.  Could  an 
improvement  in  this  regard  be  accomplished  by  having 
the  business  conducted  on  the  party  system?  It  has  worked 
well  in  other  societies.  Why  could  it  not  be  followed  in  the 
Parliament?  Besides  producing  greater  efficiency  it  would 
create  interest  in  the  debates  and  tend  to  the  more  regular 
attendance  of  the  members. 

If  the  Parliament  is  to  fulfil  its  proper  function  in  the 
University  it  must  receive  greater  recognition  from  the 
University  authorities.  Why  could  not  matters  of  student 
discipline  be  entrusted  to  it  to  deal  with?  And  since  the 
Parliament  is  representative  of  the  student  body  of  the 
whole  University  why  could  it  not  have  one  of  its  officers 
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on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  University,  or  have  a 
representative  on  the  Caput,  to  represent  the  students' 
standpoint?  In  the  reorganisation  ot  the  government  of 
the  University  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Ontario  Government  in  1906  representatives  of  the  students 
were  consulted.  Might  not  the  same  principle  be  exercised 
now  through  the  Parliament  of  the  Undergraduates? 

V.  C.  SPENCER. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the 
articles  or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  THE  MONTHLY.  We 
reserve  the  right  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  propriety 
of  using  material  submitted,  and  in  every  case  we  must  be 
free  to  let  the  contributor's  name  appear. 

CONTRIBUTORS 

In  the  December  issue  the  character  and  aims  of  Set- 
tlement work  were  discussed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Stanley,  of 
Victoria  College.  Through  inadvertence,  his  name  was 
omitted.  In  this  issue  the  University  of  Toronto  Settle- 
ment is  described  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Shaver.  The 
Undergraduates'  Parliament  assumes  each  year  a  more  im- 
portant position.  Mr.  V.  C.  Spencer,  of  Trinity  College, 
who  outlines  its  history,  has  been  associated  with  the  Par- 
liament from  the  beginning  and  has  rendered  it  invalu- 
able service.  Mr.  H.  C.  Griffith,  who  writes  in  this 
number  on  his  own  subject,  needs  no  introduction  to  our 
readers.  Professor  Oliver,  like  Professor  Kerr,  who  con- 
tributed an  article  to  the  last  issue  on  "Some  Premoni- 
tions of  the  French  Revolution,"  is  one  of, our  graduates, 
now  guiding  a  department  in  a  Western  University.  He 
is  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Saskatchewan. 
Mr.  Kerr  is  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alberta. 
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Wishing  to  put  before  the  readers  of  THE  MONTHLY 
some  account  of  the  changes  recently  made  in  the  methods 
of  admitting  students  to  Columbia  University,  we  applied 
for  information  to  Professor  Shotwell,  a  Toronto  graduate, 
now  a  member  of  the  Columbia  Faculty.  Through  his 
kindness  THE  MONTHLY  was  placed  in  communication 
with  the  committee  on  undergraduate  admissions,  whose 
chairman,  Professor  A.  L.  Jones,  writes: — 

Candidates  for  admission  to  Columbia  College,  the  School 
of  Liberal  Arts  and  Science,  must  offer  14^  entrance  units, 
of  which  9^  are  prescribed.  The  remainder  are  elective. 
Candidates  for  the  Schools  of  Mines,  Engineering  and 
Chemistry  must  offer  14^  units,  of  which  n^4  are  pre- 
scribed and  three  are  elective  subjects.  Similarly  in  the 
Schools  of  Architecture,  Music,  and  Design,  a  fixed  num- 
ber of  units  must  be  offered  ,of  which  a  certain  number  are 
prescribed  and  the  others  elective. 

We  do  not  depend,  however,  entirely  upon  entrance  exam- 
inations in  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
admission.  We  take  into  account  also  the  record  made  by 
the  student  in  his  preparatory  school.  In  order  to  obtain 
this  information  we  send  blanks  to  the  schools  asking  for 
the  academic  record  of  the  student  and  for  information  re- 
garding his  character  and  personality.  We  do  not  de- 
pend simply  upon  the  blanks  for  getting  this  information. 
As  a  representative  of  this  committee,  I  myself  visit  pre- 
paratory schools,  see  as  many  as  possible  of  the  boys  who 
are  expecting  to  enter  and  learn  all  I  can  from  the  masters 
regarding  them. 

The  Committee  maintains  also  an  office  which  is  open 
daily  from  nine  to  five,  and  prospective  students  are  en- 
couraged to  come  to  this  office  for  any  information  which 
they  may  desire  regarding  admission  or  regarding  any 
point  connected  with  the  work  of  the  college.  In  general 
we  make  every  effort  to  know  as  much  about  them  as  pos- 
sible before  they  come  to  college.  We  find  that  this  is 
of  very  great  assistance  to  us  in  helping  to  make  their 
college  course  successful. 

Professor  Jones  has  also  sent  us  the  following  report  of 
an  address  delivered  on  the  subject  by  President  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler:— 

"Admission  to  college  is  not  a  problem  of  secondary 
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schools  alone.  It  is  one  part  of  the  problem  of  the  edu- 
cation of  a  human  being,  in  the  solution  of  which  the  secon- 
dary school  plays  an  influential  part,  but  by  no  means 
an  isolated  part.  I  use  the  word  human  advisedly.  We 
have  become  accustomed  to  depend  too  much  upon  ma- 
chinery, on  formulae,  on  rules  and  routine,  and,  according 
to  my  thinking,  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken  in  order 
to  carry  our  work  forward  more  satisfactorily  is  to  bring 
back  the  human  element  much  more  largely  than  is  now 
the  case,  into  the  problem  of  transferring  students  from  one 
type  of  school  to  another,  from  secondary  school  to  col- 
lege, and  to  treat  their  progress  in  this  respect  as  normal 
and  uniform,  and  not  as  resembling  a  transition  from  an 
earthly  to  a  celestial  sphere.  There  are  two  views  held 
nowadays  about  a  surgical  operation.  One  is  that  the 
operation  is  a  thing  apart,  to  be  considered  and  treated  as 
an  end  in  itself;  the  other  and  wiser  view  is  that  a  surgical 
operation  is  but  one  stage  in  the  general  treatment  of  a 
diseased  condition,  and  that  it  is  but  one  part  of  a  process 
which  properly  begins  before  the  operation  is  undertaken, 
and  which  continues  for  some  time  after  the  operation 
has  been  successfully  concluded.  Just  so  there  are  two 
views  of  the  college  admission  examination.  The  first  and 
incorrect  view  is  that  it  is  an  end  in  itself,  an  abnormal 
and  extraordinary  undertaking;  the  other  and  correct 
view  is  that  it  is  but  part  of  the  normal  and  continuous 
progress  of  the  pupil  in  his  task  of  gaining  a  formal  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  neccessary  that  we  should  bring  ourselves  completely 
to  this  second  point  of  view,  from  which  the  transition 
from  school  to  college  is  not  regarded  as  a  change  of  ed- 
ucational state,  but  merely  as  a  step,  natural  and  simple 
enough,  in  intellectual  and  moral  development.  It  so 
happens  that  our  system  of  educational  organisation  di- 
vides the  work  of  the  pupils  at  the  adolescent  period  be- 
tween two  institutions,  the  secondary  school  and  the  col- 
lege. It,  is  however,  an  error  of  the  first  magnitude  to 
suppose  that  because  of  this  division,  which  does  not  cor- 
respond to  similar  divisions  in  other  countries,  some  pro- 
found intellectual  and  moral  change  takes  place  when  the 
pupil  crosses  the  line  which  separates  the  one  type  of  in- 
stitution from  the  other,  If  there  is  any  such  profound 
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change  I  should  like  some  one  to  point  out  the  evidence  for 
it;  because  after  twenty-five  years  of  observation,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  it.  It  is  important,  then,  that  this 
transition  from  school  to  college  should  not  be  elevated, 
either  in  our  thought  or  practice,  into  a  position  of  false 
prominence,  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  true  educational 
importance,  and  to  the  just  relation  which  it  occupies  to 
the  training  which  has  preceded  it,  and  to  that  which  will 
follow  it. 

In  bringing  about  this  transition  from  school  to  college, 
it  is  important  that  we  should  deal  with  it  as  a  human  prob- 
lem. We  should  take  into  consideration  not  only  the  in- 
dividual's scholastic  achievement,  but  his  temperament,  his 
home  environment,  and  such  hopes  and  plans  for  future 
life  as  are  already  forming  in  his  mind,  or  have  perhaps 
been  formed  for  him.  It  is  this  human  aspect  of  the  prob- 
lem which  most  interests  me,  and  I  wish  in  particular  to 
tell  you  what  we  are  now  proposing  to  undertake  at  Co- 
lumbia in  this  regard.  We  think  we  are  at  work  upon  the 
application  of  a  sound  educational  principle,  and  we  shall 
be  only  too  glad  if  our  example  is  widely  followed  by  other 
colleges. 

By  way  of  precaution  let  me  say  that  in  the  vigorous 
discussions  that  have  gone  on  for  many  years  as  to  the 
relative  value  of  admission  to  college  by  examination  and 
by  certificate,  I  have  steadily  opposed  the  extension  of  the 
certificate  system.  I  know  only  too  well  the  abuses  to 
which  it  leads;  the  kind  of  pressure  to  which  it  forces 
school  officers  to  yield ;  and  the  utter  futility  of  such  systems 
of  school  inspection  as  have  yet  been  devised  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  colleges  against  the  acceptance  of  certifi- 
cates from  incompetent  and  inadequately  equipped  schools. 
Even  if  I  did  not  feel  strongly  the  disadvantages  of  the 
certificate  system,  I  should  not  be  willing  to  give  up  the 
college  admission  examination;  and  for  the  reason  that  one 
of  the  most  useful  exercises  that  a  human  being  can  ever 
be  trained  to,  is  to  do  what  is  hard  and  distasteful  for  him. 
In  practical  life  we  are  called  upon  to  do  this  sort  of  thing 
all  the  time.  When  the  college  teacher  is  told  by  parents 
and  school-teachers  that  secondary  school  pupils  are 
nervous,  that  they  have  never  been  in  a  given,  examination 
room  before,  that  the  weather  in  June  is  apt  to  be  hot, 
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and  that  the  subjects  succeed  each  other  with  extraordin- 
ary swiftness,  the  proper  answer  is  that,  however  much 
one  may  regard  all  these  things,  the  sooner  that  school 
children  become  accustomed  to  work  under  these  un- 
favourable conditions,  and  under  conditions  which  subject 
them  to  a  nervous  strain,  the  better.  This  is  what  adults 
are  doing  all  the  time,  and  by  sixteen  years  of  age  it  is 
time  that  a  child  had  some  little  taste  of  it  by  way  of  pre- 
paration. This  experience  may  be  hard  on  pupils,  but  it 
does  them  good.  Disadvantage  only  begins  to  accrue 
when  this  college  admission  test,  held  under  conditions 
which  must  of  necessity  surround  it,  is  treated  by  the 
college  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  standing  in  no  relation  to 
the  pupil's  school  work,  and  as  that  by  which  alone  he 
must  stand  or  fall  in  his  candidacy  for  college  admission. 
It  is  just  at  this  point  that  we  at  Columbia  think  we  are 
making  a  new  and  helpful  departure. 

We  have  discontinued  the  separate  committees  on  ad- 
mission, which  have  heretofore  passed  upon  the  appli- 
cations of  students  who  desired  to  enter  either  Columbia 
College,  Barnard  College,  or  the  Schools  of  Applied  Science. 
We  have  united  these  three  committees  and  their  work  in 
one  body,  to  be  known  as  the  Committee  on  Undergrad- 
uate Admission.  This  committee  will  have  jurisdiction 
over  all  questions  relating  to  the  admission  of  any  student 
who  comes  to  Columbia  University  for  undergraduate 
work  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  To  the  chairmanship  of 
this  committee  an  officer  has  been  appointed  of  profes- 
sional rank,  with  no  other  present  duties.  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  having  to  deal  with  the  important  questions  of  col- 
lege admission  in  such  spare  moments  as  he  can  steal  from 
class-room  work,  this  chairman  will  be  able  to  devote  his 
entire  time  and  thought  to  this  one  problem.  We  propose 
to  have  him  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  princi- 
pals and  class-room  teachers  of  those  schools  which  are  in 
the  habit  of  sending  us  students.  We  propose  to  have 
him  come  into  personal  touch  with  schools  and  teachers, 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  their  point  of  view,  and  of 
the  way  in  which  their  work  is  planned  and  carried  on. 
We  wish  to  have  him  become  familiar  with  those  schools  in 
which  students  gain  some  particular  advantage,  because 
of  the  way  in  which  some  special  influence  is  brought  to 
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bear  upon  their  intellectual  and  moral  development. 
Then  we  propose  that  when  our  committee  weigh  the 
question  of  admitting  or  rejecting  a  student,  they  shall 
not  be  guided  simply  by  the  mark  or  grade  that  he  gets  at 
the  college  admission  examination,  but  that  weight  shall 
also  be  given  to  his  secondary  school  record  as  that  is 
written  in  the  books.  No  good  teacher  uses  the  term  or 
annual  examination  as  the  sole  test  of  his  pupil's  progress. 
He  weighs  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the  term  or 
annual  examination  the  record  of  the  pupil's  work  in  the 
class-room  or  laboratory,  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week. 
We  propose  to  apply  this  same  method  of  procedure  to 
college  admission.  We  shall  not  permit  schools  to  certi- 
ficate pupils  to  us  as  qualified  for  college  admission  with- 
out examination,  but  we  shall  ask  schools  to  give  us  trans- 
cripts of  the  record  of  their  pupils,  in  order  that  consider- 
ation may  be  given  to  these  records,  together  with  the 
results  of  the  college  admission  examination. 

In  other  words,  without  surrendering  the  great  educa- 
tional advantage  which  we  believe  the  college  admission 
examination  has,  we  propose  to  put  that  examination  in  its 
proper  place,  to  give  it  its  just  proportion  in  weighing  the 
question  of  fitness  to  undertake  college  work.  You  will 
at  once  observe  that  if  we  can  bring  about  this  change  we 
shall  have  very  much  altered  the  importance  of  the  stu- 
dent's rating  in  the  college  admission  examination,  and  we 
shall  have  been  able  to  relieve  him  to  that  extent  of  some 
portion  of  the  strain  which  unfavourable  and  strange  sur- 
roundings put  upon  him,  without  in  anyway  diminishing 
the  educational  value  of  the  examination.  Moreover,  we 
shall  be  exerting  our  influence  to  put  the  college  admission 
examination  itself  in  its  proper  place  in  the  mind  of  the 
secondary  school  teacher,  and  in  the  mind  of  the  student. 
Both  teachers  and  students  will  come  to  see  that  the  col- 
lege admission  examination  is  not  something  apart  from  the 
ordinary  school  work,  something  to  be  crammed  for  and 
prepared  for  by  tremendous  and  special  effort,  but  that  it 
is  simply  an  exhibition  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  and  power 
by  the  side  of  which  will  stand  the  record  of  his  whole 
performance  during  his  secondary  school  education.  It 
is  obvious  that  under  this  plan  a  student  who  has  obtained 
a  very  excellent  school  record  for  three  or  four  years, 
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would  have  to  make  a  pretty  poor  exhibition  at  the  college 
admission  examination  in  order  not  to  be  admitted.  A 
student  with  a  bad  school  record  would  have  to  pass  a 
very  excellent  examination  to  get  in.  The  average  stu- 
dent would  probably  not  do  so  very  differently  at  the  time 
of  examination  from  what  the  record  of  his  school  work 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  Every  teacher  is  familiar  with 
the  so-called  examination  fiend,  the  student  who  can  al- 
ways pass  examinations  better  than  any  one  else,  who 
possesses  that  peculiar  tenacious  type  of  memory  which 
enables  him  to  make  an  admirable  performance  under 
difficult  conditions.  Such  a  candidate  would  have  by  the 
side  of  his  examination  record  the  record  of  his  performance 
at  school  over  a  period  of  years.  Both  together  would 
not  be  likely  to  mislead  the  Committee  on  Admission. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  propose  that,  in  all  doubtful 
cases,  before  a  decision  is  arrived  at,  either  in  the  affirm- 
ative or  the  negative,  there  shall  be  a  personal  interview 
between  the  candidate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Undergraduate  Admission.  It  is  our  plan  that  the 
student  whose  case  is  in  doubt  shall  be  actually  seen  and 
talked  with  by  a  University  officer,  in  order  that  some  sort 
of  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his  personality  and  attain- 
ments. He  can  then  be  advised  whether  he  ought  to 
accept  admission  to  college  under  severe  conditions,  or  go 
back  to  the  secondary  school  to  spend  another  term,  or  an- 
other year,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  more 
thoroughly  for  the  work  of  college  or  the  scientific  school.  If 
by  this  means  we  can  get  a  system  under  which  both  the 
examination  and  the  school  record  are  used  to  determine  the 
desirability  or  fitness  of  a  student  for  admission,  and  add 
the  provision  of  a  personal  interview  or  inquiry  in  all 
doubtful  cases  we  shall  have  gone  far  forward  in  intro- 
ducing what  I  call  the  human  element  into  the  solution  of 
this  problem.  Candidates  for  college  admission  would  no 
longer  be  regarded  as  mere  numbers  or  letters,  to  be  re- 
corded on  a  tabulated  list  by  the  terms  of  some  hard  and 
fast  rule. 

In  order  that  we  may  not  allow  this  human  element  to 
escape  us,  we  are  also  proposing  that  this  Committee  on 
Undergraduate  Admission  shall  keep  in  touch  with  stu- 
dents after  their  admission,  in  case  there  is  any  reason  for 
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doubt  as  to  the  satisfactory  character  of  their  progress.  A 
boy  may  be  ambitious  and  genuinely  anxious  to  succeed, 
but  yet  may  not  be  able  to  adjust  himself  to  his  new  en- 
vironment without  help  and  counsel.  If  he  were  still  in 
school  he  would  be  advised  and  helped  about  all  such 
matters.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  habit  of  the  college 
to-day  to  treat  this  side  of  the  boy's  nature  as  quite  alien 
to  it,  and  to  leave  him  to  trust  to  luck  or  to  his  own  un- 
aided resources.  Under  these  circumstances  where  one 
boy  makes  the  most  of  his  opportunities  ,two  boys  fail  to 
do  so.  We  are  going  to  ask  our  committee  to  try  to  follow 
these  students  personally  and  earnestly,  with  a  view  to 
helping  them  where  they  need  help,  advising  them  where 
they  need  advice,  and  in  general  starting  them  with  sure 
foot  on  the  right  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  college 
course.  If  we  can  accomplish  all  these  things — and  we 
are  going  to  try  hard  to  do  so — I  think  we  shall  have 
made  no  small  contribution  toward  the  final  solution  of 
the  problems  of  college  admission.  We  shall  have  found  a 
way  to  remove  many  criticisms  which  are  now 
urged  upon  the  results  of  the  examination  system 
pure  and  simple;  but  most  important  of  all,  we  shall  have 
changed  the  opinion,  both  of  the  college  teacher  and  of 
the  school  teacher,  as  to  the  character  of  the  transition 
from  school  to  college.  We  shall  have  helped  to  make  it 
appear  a  normal  and  ordinary  occurrence,  not  an  extra- 
ordinary and  cataclysmic  event. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  matter  about  which  I 
wish  to  say  a  word.  We  used  to  have  at  Columbia,  and 
I  suppose  most  other  colleges  had  or  still  have  the  same 
thing,  a  system  of  deciding  upon  the  results  of  college 
admission  examinations  on  a  purely  mathematical  and 
formal  basis.  Every  boy  who  had  complied  with  the 
minimum  requirement  was  accepted  for  admission  and 
substantially  everybody  else  was  rejected.  It  became 
evident  to  some  of  us  that  this  was  not  sound  educational 
practice,  and  we  found  a  great  many  parents  and  a  great 
many  school  teachers  who  held  precisely  the  same  opinion. 
At  that  time  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  colleague  on  the 
college  faculty  of  the  late  Professor  Price.  Largely  at  his 
initiative  and  owing  to  his  influence  we  relaxed  the  rigor- 
ous application  of  the  printed  rule  and  endeavoured  to 
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show  some  appreciation  of  the  human  element  in  the 
problem  of  college  admission.  We  found  a  good  many 
boys  who  had  not  quite  fulfilled  the  minimum  require- 
ments who,  nevertheless,  when  once  admitted  to  college, 
made  excellent  students,  sometimes  the  very  best.  Then 
it  dawned  upon  us  that  our  mistake  consisted  in  endeavour- 
ing to  use,  as  a  final  and  absolute  test  of  fitness  to  enter 
college,  an  examination  which  was  not  entitled  to  have  any 
such  preponderant  weight.  We  discovered  that  by  the 
strict  application  of  our  form  of  rules  we  would  keep  out 
of  college  almost  as  many  good  and  well  prepared  students 
as  we  would  let  in.  In  other  words,  if  a  college  fixes  a 
hard  and  fast  entrance  requirement  and  rejects  every  one 
who  does  not  comply  with  it  strictly,  that  college  will  do 
as  much  damage  to  education  as  if  it  had  no  standards  at 
all.  Human  beings  can  not  be  measured  as  to  their  at- 
tainments by  the  laws  of  mechanics.  They  must  be 
measured  by  laws  which  spring  from  human  nature  it- 
self. The  real  way  to  deal  with  these  candidates  who  in 
some  measure  fall  short  of  the  minimum  requirements  is  to 
say,  for  instance,  in  some  cases,  "You  are  not  ready  to 
come  to  college.  If  we  admit  you,  we  know  you  are  going 
to  be  burdened  with  your  work.  You  will  probably  fail 
in  the  examinations  of  your  Freshman  year.  You  will 
have  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  in  the  work  of  that  year. 
It  will  be  intellectual  economy  for  you  to  go  back  to  a 
secondary  school  for  another  term  or  year,  and  to  take  up 
once  more  there  the  subjects  in  which  you  appear  to  be 
weakest."  In  other  cases  it  may  be  wise  to  say,  "It  is 
true  that  you  have  not  entirely  complied  with  our  minimum 
conditions  of  admission.  Nevertheless,  you  are  in  good 
health,  your  school  record  for  four  years  past  is  satisfactory; 
it  is  not  bad  even  in  those  subjects  in  which  your  examin- 
ation is  pretty  poor.  Therefore,  we  feel  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  you  can  probably  do  yourself  justice 
in  college,  making  a  creditable  record.  We  are  going  to 
give  you  a  term  or  a  year  to  prove  whether  we  are  right  or 
not."  In  this  way,  without  in  any  particular  lowering 
the  standards  of  admission,  we  apply  those  standards  so 
as  to  improve  educational  conditions  and  not  so  as  to  do 
them  damage. 
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After  all,  this  again  is  merely  the  introduction  of  the 
human  element  into  the  life  and  work  of  the  college,  and 
it  is  this  human  element  that  we  are  seeking  and  have  need 
for  not  only  at  the  time  of  college  entrance,  but  through- 
out the  college  course.  We  are  constantly  making  head- 
way despite  the  many  and  dolorous  voices  that  rise  on 
every  side  of  us  to  urge  contrary  opinion.  When  you 
remember  how  far  we  have  come  in  twenty  years,  you  will 
perhaps  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  we  are  approaching  the  time  when  every  college 
authority  will  realise  that  the  college  entrance  examination 
is  not  a  boundary  between  two  strange  and  alien  educa- 
tional territories,  but  rather  a  bridge,  well  and  helpfully 
guarded,  over  which  those  may  pass  who  go  from  one 
friendly  field  to  another.  The  introduction  of  the  human 
element  into  the  administration  of  college  admission  re- 
quirements and  into  the  college  admission  examinations, 
is  the  way  out  of  our  difficulties.  In  the  creation  of  the 
committee  whose  existence  and  functions  I  have  described, 
we  at  Columbia  have  done  the  best  we  know  how  to  do  to- 
ward accomplishing  this  end. " 
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FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve  and  Professor  H.  E.  T.  Haultain  are  to 
attend  the  Dinner  of  the  New  York  Alumni  Association  on 
February  18,  1911. 

Principal  Hutton  goes  to  Chicago  February  25  to  speak 
at  the  Chicago  Alumni  Association  Dinner. 

THE   AMERICAN   SOCIETY  OF  NATURALISTS.   OF   ZOOLOGISTS,  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  ASSOCIATIOK  OF  ANATOMISTS 

Meetings  of  the  American  Society  of  Naturalists,  the 
American  Society  of  Zoologists,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Anatomists  were  held  in  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  during  the 
27th,  28th,  29th,  and  3Oth  of  December,  1910. 

The  papers  read  in  the  meetings  of  the  Naturalists  con- 
stituted a  symposium  on  "The  Study  of  Pure  Lines  or 
Genotypes  in  Heredity."  Prof.  W.  Johannsen,  of  Copen- 
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hagen,  whose  theory  was  the  one  under  disscussion,  was 
unable  to  be  present  and  his  paper  "The  Genotype  Con- 
ception of  Heredity"  was  read  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society.  Johannsen  studied  the  fluctuations  in  the  weight 
of  individual  bean  seeds.  Selection  in  the  family  from 
a  single  seed  did  not  alter  the  average  weight  of  the  sub- 
sequent families  which  always  reverted  to  that  of  the  in- 
dividual common  parent.  He  considered  this  seed  weight 
to  be  a  pure  line  character.  Offspring  in  a  population 
where  there  is  no  distinct  effort  at  selective  breeding  con- 
sist simply  of  an  admixture  of  various  genotypic  or  pure 
line  characters.  These  pure  line  characters  may  be  seg- 
regated through  careful  breeding,  Mendelism  becomes  thus 
a  corollary  of  the  Genotype  Hypothesis. 

R.  Pearl,  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
reported  some  interesting  results  on  the  inheritance  of  egg- 
laying  in  the  domestic  fowl.  Good  laying  hens  may  not 
necessarily  breed  good  laying  offspring.  They  can  do  so 
only  when  they  come  from  a  good  laying  strain.  A  poor 
laying  hen  from  a  good  laying  strain  may  transmit  the 
good  laying  propensity  to  her  offspring.  Fecundity, 
merely  as  an  individual  peculiarity  of  a  hen  from  a  poor 
race,  is  not  necessarily  inherited  but  when  fecundity  is  a 
racial  quality  it  is  inherited  and  can  be  isolated  through 
selection. 

F.  B.  Sumner,  of  the  U.S.  Commission  of  Fisheries,  in  his 
paper,  attempted  to  show  that  effects  of  temperature  upon 
growing  mice  do  persist  in  the  subsequent  generation. 
Prof.  Castle,  of  Harvard,  argued  from  his  extensive  ex- 
periments on  rats  that  unit  characters  may  be  subject  to 
modification  by  selection  and  these  modifications  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  offspring.  These  papers  of  Sumner 
and  Castle  suggest  the  existence  of  factors  which  modify  the 
stability  of  pure  line  inheritance. 

Professor  Morgan,  of  Columbia  University,  applied  the 
conception  of  Unit  Characters  to  sex  limited  inheritance. 
He  suggested  that  separate  genes  for  the  male  and  the  fe- 
male may  be  represented  in  the  cells  of  the  body.  The 
male  genes  are  distributed  equally  throughout  all  the 
gametes  (sperms  and  ova)  and  are  all  equally  effective. 
The  female  genes  are  also  present  in  all  the  cells  but  are  of 
two  kinds  differing  in  efficacy.  In  some  species  (case  i) 
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in  the  fertilised  ovum  the  presence  of  two  efficient  female 
genes  is  necessary  to  cause  femaleness.  Absence  of  the 
second  efficient  female  gene  will  allow  the  male  genes  to 
become  effective  and  thus  cause  maleness.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  in  which  'F'  stands  for  the  effic- 
ient female  gene,  and  the  'm'  the  male  gene: — A  female, 
whose  formula  may  be  considered  as  (Fm  Fm)  produces 
the  gametes  or  ova  'Fm'  and  Fm',  all  being  alike.  A  male 
(Fm  fm)  produces  two  kinds  of  gametes,  'Fm'  and  'fm'. 
The  fusion  in  every  possible  combination  will  produce  fifty 
per  cent  females  (Fm  Fm)  and  fifty  per  cent  males  (Fm  fm) 
In  this  case  the  male  gamete  acts  as  the  sex  determiner. 
Case  I  is  suggested  as  a  key  to  the  results  from  cross 
breeding  experiments  in  sex  limited  inheritance  in  cer- 
tain flies  and  the  family  histories  in  the  case  of  sex  limited 
hereditable  peculiarities  in  man. 

Other  cases  of  sex  limited  inheritance  such  as  that  in  cer- 
tain moths  and  inheritance  of  barred  plumage  in  fowl  can 
be  explained  only  by  assuming  that  the  determination  of 
sex  be  in  the  ovum  and  not  in  the  sperm.  For  such  cases 
(Case  II)  Morgan  suggests  that  the  presence  of  only  one 
efficient  female  gene  be  necessary  to  cause  femaleness. 
Here  the  formula  for  the  female  is  'Fm  fm'  and  the  gametes 
produced  will  be  'Fm'  and  'fm',  i.e.,  two  dissimilar  ova. 
The  male  (fm  fm)  produces  gametes  'fm'  and  'fm',  all  the 
sperms  are  thus  alike.  When  the  male  and  the  female 
garnets  fuse  in  fertilisation  we  will  have  produced  fifty  per 
cent  females  (Fm  fm)  and  fifty  percent  males  (fm  fm).  In 
this  case  the  female  gamete  or  ovum  acts  as  the  sex  de- 
terminer. 

The  papers  read  in  the  zoological  society  were  on  a  var- 
riety  of  subjects.  Professor  Wilder,  of  Cornell,  urged  the 
taxonomic  value  of  the  brain.  F.  B.  Sumner,  of  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Fisheries,  exhibited  very  interesting  lantern  slides 
showing  the  adaptive  colour  changes  in  flounders.  Pro- 
fessor Mast,  of  Goucher  College,  described  a  Flagellate,  the 
Paranema,  which  exhibits  an  exceedingly  primitive  method 
of  responding  to  stimuli,  change  of  movement  being  al- 
ways in  the  one  direction.  Professor  Wilson,  of  North 
Carolina,  chopped  up  Hydriods  till  he  had  dissociated  cells. 
He  observed  these  dissociated  cells  to  take  on  amoeboid 
movements  and  later  fuse  with  one  another  and  finally 
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regenerate  fresh  complete  hydroids.  Professor  Montgomery, 
of  Pennsylvania,  described  mitochondria  as  possibly  cyto- 
plasmic  hereditary  substances  thus  denying  that  heredity 
may  be  the  exclusive  function  of  nuclear  matter. 

A  smoker  and  a  dinner  gave  a  pleasant  opportunity  for 
members  to  meet  one  another. 

From  Toronto  there  were  present  Drs.  Piersol,  Hunts- 
man, Gulick  and  Chambers. 

THE  AMERICAN  MATHEMATICAL  SOCIETY 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Mathematical 
Society,  held  at  Columbia  University,  December  28-29, 
Professor  J.  C.  Fields  read  a  paper  on  "A  Method  of  prov- 
ing certain  Theorems  relating  to  Rational  Functions  which 
are  adjoined  to  the  Fundamental  Algebraic  Equation  for 
a  given  Value  of  the  Independent  Variable."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  method  of  treatment  presented  in 
this  paper  was  developed  by  Professor  Fields  and  given  in 
connection  with  a  series  of  post-graduate  lectures  delivered 
by  him  in  the  University  of  Toronto  during  the  Michaelmas 
term  just  closed. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR   THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  held  at  Minneapolis  during  the 
Christmas  vacation,  the  following  papers  were  presented 
from  the  Department  of  Physics  of  the  University  of  To- 
ronto before  the  Physical  Section:  "On  the  Resolution  of 
the  Spectral  Lines  of  Mercury."  by  Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan 
and  Mr.  E.  N.  Macallum,  and  "On  a  Variation  in  the  In- 
tensity of  the  Penetrating  Radiation  at  the  Earth's  Sur- 
face observed  during  the  Passage  of  Halley's  Comet,"  by 
Mr.  A.  Thomson,  M.A. 

A  MEMBER  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1911. 
Alice  Josephine  McCarthy. 

Dying  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three,  Alice  Josephine 
McCarthy,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1911  in  Medicine, 
loved  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  cared  so  much  for 
her  own  year  that  almost  the  only  request  she  made  of  us 
was  that  in  some  way,  her  name  might  appear  with  the 
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others  in  the  University  Class-lists.  "I  should  like  that 
class  to  know  I  wanted  to  stay  with  them,"  she  said. 
These  few  words  to  her  memory  are  all  I  can  do  now  to  ful- 
fil that  request. 

Miss  McCarthy  was  born  on  a  beautiful  farm  in  On- 
tario, near  the  Caledon  Mountain,  on  January  22nd,  1887, 
and  was  educated  in  Toronto  at  St.  Joseph's  Academy, 
where  she  won  the  Governor  General's  Medal  and  also  a 
medal  presented  by  Pope  Pius  X.  She  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  on  October  I,  1907  and  she  died  on  July 
21,  1910.  Her  fatal  illness  began  in  November,  and  her 
sister,  a  trained  nurse  was  with  her  to  the  end.  She  was 
buried  beside  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  Al- 
bion, on  July  23,  the  Funeral  Mass  being  sung  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Kelly  of  Ottawa,  and  the  Funeral  Sermon  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Minehan,  Rector  of  Saint  Peter's  Par- 
ish, Toronto,  from  the  text  "Being  made  perfect,  in  a  small 
space  He  fulfilled  a  long  time.  For  His  soul  pleased  God 
and  He  hastened  to  snatch  Him  from  the  midst  of  iniquity." 
The  class  of  1911  was  scattered  far  and  wide  on  vacation, 
but  they  were  represented  there  by  Miss  Roberts  and  Miss 
Cunningham. 

No  one  who  knew  Alice  McCarthy  could  speak  of  her 
now  that  she  is  gone,  in  words  of  unmeaning  eulogy.  But 
neither  could  any  one  who  knew  her  forget  the  courage 
with  which  she  looked  on  Death.  It  was  more  than  cour- 
age, it  was  a  heroism  which  none  of  us  ever  found  words  for, 
even  to  each  other. 

"Brave,"  said  the  Surgeon,  as  we  stood  together  in  the 
Hospital  Laboratory  on  January  17,  having  turned  away 
silent  from  the  microscope  where  the  sentence  of  death  was 
written  before  our  eyes.  "Brave — I  only  hope  I  shall  be 
as  brave  when  my  day  comes. " 

It  was  during  those  first  days  of  her  illness  that  the  date 
came  for  an  evening  entertainment,  which  she  and  the  other 
women  students  in  medicine  had  arranged.  There  was  a 
general  wish  to  postpone  it.  But  she  would  not  allow  that, 
and  it  went  on.  Few  who  were  present  will  forget  how 
President  Falconer  in  his  address  spoke  of  having  just 
come  from  a  Medical  dinner  and  of  having  recognised  with 
interest  as  he  looked  round  the  table,  the  type  of  face 
which  one  associates  with  a  doctor.  He  added  that  we 
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had  not  yet  had  time  enough  to  recognise  that  with  medi- 
cal women.  But  while  the  University  of  Toronto  had 
women  students  in  medicine  like  the  one  of  whom  they  were 
all  thinking  that  night  their  presence  would  enrich  and  honour 
the  University. 

It  is  never  easy,  though  always  attractive,  to  know  what 
it  is  that  makes  a  person  beloved  and  influential  or  to  trace 
these  qualities  back  to  their  source  or  to  the  environment 
that  has  nurtured  them.  But,  it  is  simple  truth  and 
justice  to  say  that  the  opportunities,  the  consideration, 
and  the  confidence,  which  are  given  to  women  stu- 
dents in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  are  almost  ideal.  And  this  University 
environment,  so  helpful  and  inspiring,  was  the  right 
influence  to  develop  such  a  character.  The  Dean  and  the 
Faculty  showed  that  they  remembered  her  and  the  men 
and  women  of  her  year  let  no  day  pass  without  flowers  or 
messages  or  visits  to  cheer  the  Hospital  ward  where  the 
bravest  of  them  all,  with  no  word  of  pity  or  concern  for 
herself,  smiled  in  the  face  of  Death. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  speak  of  the  sacredness  of  home  life 
and  home  love,  but  on  that  Sunday,  January  16,  knowing 
that  death  knocked  at  the  door,  a  Canadian  farmer,  D.  J. 
McCarthy,  rose  long  before  daylight,  and  there  being  no 
railway  trains  on  Sunday,  drove  forty  miles,  down  from  the 
Caledon  Mountains,  over  the  Canadian  snows  to  the  hos- 
pital in  the  city  to  comfort  his  two  sisters.  Forty  miles 
back  he  drove  that  night,  back  to  the  father  and  the  mother 
(who  was  to  die  before  her  daughter),  who  needed  him  not 
less  than  they. 

Whatever  lessons  we  may  learn  from  life,  nothing  makes 
us  great  but  love. 

Perhaps  what  makes  it  hardest  to  face  Death  is  the 
thought  that  one  has  held  for  years  the  gift  of  life  and  yet 
has  failed  to  use  it  well. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Alice  McCarthy.  Though  still  a 
student,  and  though  she  never  said  so  in  words,  we  knew 
that  she  shared  the  ideals  of  the  physician,  and  that 
she  held  and  desired  these  ideals  for  women.  And  when  the 
parting  came, — for  one  cannot  but  speak  truth  to  the  dying 
—this  was  what  one  could  and  did  say  to  her: — That 
though  she  had  not  lived  to  enter  on  the  practice  of  her 
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profession  or  even  to  receive  from  the  University  and  the 
Province  that  name  of  Doctor  to  which  she  would  have 
done  honour,  yet  by  the  respect  and  admiration  which  her 
character  and  courage  and  unselfishness  and  loyalty  and 
devotion  to  the  common  good  had  gained  for  herself  and 
for  medical  women,  she  had  done  as  much  or  more  to  render 
medical  women  and  their  work  acceptable  and  therefore 
happy  and  successful  as  any  of  us  who  have  been  spared 
to  graduate  and  to  practise  the  profession  of  medicine. 


"Shall  we  never,  nowhere,  and  under  no  form  or  cir- 
cumstances whatever,  encounter  again  the  spirit  from  whom 
we  have  learned  so  much?  Is  all  that  is  left  of  her,  the 
dust  that  moulders  in  yonder  grave?  That  bright  centre  of 
so  much  keen  thought,  pure  feeling,  and  high  purpose — has 
it  evaporated  suddenly  into  nonentity ;  has  it  perished  ever- 
lastingly from  the  realm  of  being? 

"I  cannot,  I  will  not  believe  it! 

' '  Let  a  severe  and  sense  bound  philosophy  say  to  me  what 
it  will  of  the  impossibility  of  positive  knowledge  in  such 
things,  I  am  simply  not  able  to  receive  and  realise  its 
suggestions.  You  may  take  from  me  the  clearness  and 
certainty  of  knowledge  but  you  shall  not  deprive  me  of 
the  high  audacities  of  faith.  I  will  strengthen  myself  in 
that  hope  of  the  restoration  of  all  things,  which  in  past 
time  has  been  the  stay  and  the  joy  of  all  devout  hearts. 

And  thus  looking  back  to  the  career  of  her  we  mourn,  we 
say;  'Adieu,  dear  Spirit  who  has  companioned  with  us 
thus  far  on  earth,  who  has  taught  us  many  things ;  whom 
we  loved  and  lain  would  have  kept  among  us — we  shall  miss 
thee  much  in  our  dark  wanderings  here.  But  we  trust  to 
have  thee  given  back  to  us  again.  In  a  bright  world  that 
lies  behind  yon  screen  of  mystery  which  now  veils  thee 
from  our  eyes,  we  hope  to  meet  thee  by  and  by.  Till 

then,  farewell'.  " — (From  a  Scottish  -writer  of  last  century.} 

HELEN  MACMURCHY. 
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PERSONALS. 


[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  reg-ister  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register.] 


Dr.  Adam  H.  Wright,  B.A.,  '66 
(U.),  M.B.,  M.D.,  has  been  chosen 
by  the  Provincial  Government  of 
Ontario  to  succeed  Dr.  Sheard,  '78, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Provincial  Board 
of  Health. 

Mr.  George  Ambrose  Chase,  B.A., 
'7»".  (U.).  formerly  a  teacher  on  the 
Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute 
staff,  Toronto,  has  gone  to  live  at 
Ayr. 

Dr.  J.  Price  Brown,  '68,  M.D., 
has  removed  from  37  Carlton  Street 
to  28  College  Street,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  G.  McLachlin 
B.A.,  '79  (U.),  has  resigned  the 
charge  of  7ion  Presbyterian  Church, 

Wellesley. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Cooke, 
B.A.,  '80  (U.),  was  inducted  into 
the  pastorate  of  Binbrooke  and  Salt- 
fleet  congregations  on  December  29, 
1910. 

Mr.  George  Inglis,  B.A.,  '80  (U.), 
formerly  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  a 
citizen  of  Hamilton,  living  at  21 
Allanson  St. 

The  Rev.  Philo  Kilborn  Dayfoot, 
B.A.,  '81  (U.),  for  the  past  five  years 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Simcoe,  has 
accepted  the  position  of  General 
Superintendent  of  Sunday  Schools 
for  the  Baptist  Convention  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec,  and  has  moved  to 
Toronto,  142  Collier  St. 

The  Rev.  Gardner  Spink  Eldridge, 
B.A.,  '83,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  is  a  Methodist  clergyman 
at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  residing  at  68 
Merriman  Street. 


Mr.  Cephas  Guillet,  B.A.,  '87 
(V.),  Ph.D.,  is  the  Head  Master  of 
Asquam  School,  the  camp  school 
for  boys,  3901  Wisconsin  Ave.,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Edwin  Austin  Hardy,  B.A., 
'88  (U.),  of  Toronto,  is  in  the  De- 
partment of  English  and  History  at 
Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Ethelburt  Lincoln  Hill,  B.A., 
'88  (U.),  formerly  of  Calgary,  is  In- 
spector of  Schools  at  Strathcona, 
Alta.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
(Miss  Jennie  Stork),  B.A.,  '90  (U.), 
are  registered  for  post-graduate 
courses  in  the  University  of  Alberta. 

Dr.  Hugh  Allan  McCullough.B.A. 
'88  (U.),  has  removed  from  10 
Carlton  to  34  Carlton  Street, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Leslie  John  Cornwall,  B.A., 
'88  (U.),  formerly  Principal  of 
Meaford  High  School,  is  assistant 
Local  Manager  of  the  Great  West 
Permanent  Loan  Co.,  559  Gran- 
ville  St.,  Vancover,  B.C. 

Mr.  C.  I.  D.  Moore,  B.A.,  '88 
(V.),  Vice-President  of  the  Pacific 
Mutual  Life  Assurance  Co.,  has 
for  residence  address  2242  Hobart 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Miss  Henrietta  Charles  ,B.A.,  '88 
(U.),  has  changed  her  home  address 
from  84  to  292  High  Park  Ave., 
Toronto. 

Dr.  Robert  John  Reade,  B.A., 
'89  (V.),  M.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  D.D.S., 
has  returned  from  British  Columbia 
where  he  spent  some  weeks  in  the 
interest  of  the  British  Columbia 
Dental  Council,  assisting  them  to 
make  a  defense  against  a  charge 
of  conspiracy,  laid  by  a  candidate 
who  failed  in  his  examinations. 
The  Council  was  upheld  in  its  ac- 
tion. The  case  was  of  great  interest 
to  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Professions  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia. 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Shearer,  B.A., 
'89  (U.),  D.D.,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance  of 
Canada,  was  elected  as  one  Vice- 
President  of  the  Executive. 
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Dr.  Frederic  Newton  G.  Starr, 
'89,  lately  on  a  trip  to  Nova  Scotia, 
has  returned  to  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Fitz-Maurice 
Hibbard,  B.A.,  '89  (T.),  M.A., 
formerly  of  Frampton  East,  Que., 
is  now  a  citizon  of  St.  Malachie, 
Que. 

The  Rev.  J.  G.  McKechnie,  B.A., 
'91  (U.),  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
Swift  Current,  Sask.  for  about  two 
years,  had  resigned  in  order  to 
accept  the  position  of  science 
master  to  the  Moosomin  High 
School. 

Dr.  Harry  Bertram  Anderson, 
'92,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  Faculty  ol  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Toronto,  has 
removed  his  office  from  34  Carlton 
Street  to  the  corner  of  Bloor  and 
Huntley  Streets. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Newton  Morris, 
B.A.,  (Yale  University),  M.A.,  '93 
(T).,  has  removed  from  Niantic, 
Conn.,  to  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  John  Almayne  Ay- 
earst,  B.A.,  '94  (V.),  has  for  perma- 
nent address  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
172  Ossington  Ave 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Lingwood,  B.A., 
'94  (T.),  M.A.,  is  Principal  of  the 
East  Toronto  High  School. 

Mr.  Lewis  Warner  Patmore, 
B.A.,  '95  (U.),  has  become  a  citizen 
of  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Mr.  George  Neal  Hazen,  B.A., 
'95  (V.),  has  for  address  850  Dundas 
Sc.,  London. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Field,  B.A.,  '95  (U.), 
principal  of  the  Goderich  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Huron  County  Council  to  the 
position  of  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  in  East  Huron. 

Mr.  Charles  Edward  Hollinrake, 
B.A.,  '95  (V.),  is  a  practising  barris- 
ter at  Milton. 

Miss  Julia  S.  Cowan,  B.A.,  '95 


(U.),  Journalist  for  The  Globe,  has 
changed  her  residence  from  Huron 
St.  to  22  Dunbar  Rd.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Albert  A.  Laing,  B.A., 
*95  (U.),  Presbyterian  Clergyman, 
has  resigned  his  charge  at  Fort 
Qu'Appelle,  Sask. 

Dr.  Henry  Ernest  Tremayne, 
'95,  has  been  appointed  Medical 
Officer  of  Quarantine  at  Prince 
Rupert,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Robert  John  Ross,  B.A., 
'96  (U.),  formerly  of  the  Chatham 
Presbytery,  recently  returned  from 
Europe  with  his  bride,  has  been  in- 
ducted into  the  pastorate  of  Balti- 
more and  Cold  Springs. 

The  Rev.  Archibald  Gordon  Sin- 
clair, B.A.,  '96  (V.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  is 
the  Presbyterian  Clergyman  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Winnipeg,  and 
resides  at  429  Elgin  Ave. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Wragge  (Miss 
Lavinia  Maude  Grange  KingsmillX 
B.A.,  '96  (U.),  resides  at  96  Madison 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Charles  Joseph  Copp,  '97, 
was  elected  Treasurer  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Lord's  Day  Alliance, 
which  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Toronto,  the  third  week  of  January, 
1911. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  Will,  B.A., 
'97  (U.),  is  lecturing  on  the  Modern 
Language  Staff  of  University  Col- 
lege, and  resides  at  25  Aberdeen 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Julia  Eadie,  B.A.,  '97  (T.), 
has  changed  her  residence  address 
from  O'Hara  Ave.  to  667  Huron  St., 
Toronto. 

Mr.  William  Ernest  Andrew 
Slaght,  B.A.,  '98  (V.),  is  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Baker  University,  Bald- 
win, Kansas. 

The  Rev.  Robert  James  Miller 
Perkins,  B.A.,  '98  (U.),  M.A.,  is  at 
present  an  Anglican  Clergyman  of 
Ingersoll. 
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The  Rev.  George  Charles  Eraser 
Pringle,  B.A.,  '98  (U.),  is  at  present 
a  Presbyterian  Missionary  in  Daw- 
son,  Y.T. 

Mr.  Robert  Justus  Clark,  B.A., 
"98  (V.),  formerly  with  the  Sao 
Paolo  Railway  Co.,  Toronto,  is  now 
connected  with  the  Kansas  City 
Railway  and  Light  Co., Kansas  City. 

Miss  Lily  E.  Taylor,  B.A.,  '99 
(V.),  formerly  of  Pasadena,  Cal., 
has  for  present  address  1945  Ossing- 
ton  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Mr.  William  HarveyMc  Nairn, 
B.A.,  '99  (U.),  M.A.,  Lecturer  in 
Mineralogy  at  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, has  changed  his  residence 
from  Galley  Ave.  to  415  Brunswick 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Henry  Crawford  Griffith, 
B.A.,  '99  (T.),  M.A.,  lecturer  on  the 
Faculty  for  Modern  Languages  of 
Trinity  College,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  Union  of 
Toronto  University. 

Miss  Anna  Woods  Ballard,  B.A., 
'<x<  (U.),  is  teacher  of  French  in  Hor- 
ace Mann  High  School,  N.Y.,  and 
Instructor  of  French  in  Teachers 
College  of  Columbia  University. 
Her  address  is  120  W.  103  St.,  New 
York. 

The  Rev.  Francis  Levi  Farewell, 
B.A.,  'oo  (V.),  the  Associate  Secre- 
tary of  Methodist  S.S.  and  E.L. 
associations,  and  Mrs.  Farewell  re- 
side since  their  marriage  at  516 
Palmerston  Boulevard. 

Mr.  Edgar  Urwin  Dickenson, 
B.A.,  'oo  (V.),  is  teaching  again  in 
the  Collegiate  Institute  of  Wallace- 
burg. 

Dr.  Helen  McMurchy,  'oo,  M.D., 
has  been  asked  by  the  sub-committee 
on  medical  inspection  of  the  Manage- 
ment Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  take  over  the  care  of 
defectivechildreninToronto  Schools. 

Mr.  Robert  Shaw,  B.A.,  'oo  (V.), 
is  a  teacher  on  the  Harbord  Street 


Collegiate  Institute  staff,  and    re- 
sides at  Eglinton. 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Brown,  B.A.,  'oo 
(U.),  barrister,  and  Mrs.  Brown 
(Miss  Isabel  Russell  McCurdy), 
B.A.,  '04  (U.),  have  removed  from 
Oaklnnds  Ave.  to  100  Pricefield  Rd., 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Robert  James  Wilson, 
B.A.,  'oo  (U.),  M.A.,  has  resigned 
from  the  charge  of  St.  Andrew's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Vancover, 
B.C. 

Dr.  Charles  P.  Luck,  '01,  has  re- 
moved from  99  Bloor  St.  W.  to  264 
Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  William  Hamilton 
Wood,  B.A.,  '01  (V.),  B.D.,  M.A., 
(Yale),  Ph.D.,  (Yale),  is  at  present 
the  supply  pastor  of  the  M.  E. 
Church  at  Ridgetown,  Conn.,  but 
hns  for  permanent  address  Iroquois, 
Ont. 

Dr.  Robert  Washington  Irving, 
'02,  has  resigned  the  Superintend- 
ency  of  the  Tranquille  Sanatarium 
for  Consumptives  at  Kamloops, 
B.C. 

Mr.  Thomas  Nicholas  Phelan, 
B.A.,  '02  (U.),  LL.B.,  barrister  of 
the  firm  Robinette,  Godfrey,  Phelan 
and  Henderson,  has  changed  his 
residence  from  Kingston  Rd.  to  12 
Beau  Street,  Rosedale. 

Mr.  James  Patrick  McGregor, 
B.A.,  '02  (U.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Latchford  to  Toronto,  and 
resides  at  196  Jameson  Avenue. 

Mr.  Archibald  Douglas  Armour, 
B.A.,  '02  (T.),  M.A.,  barrister,  has 
severed  his  connection  with  the 
C.P.R.  Law  Department  and  has 
entered  into  partnership  with  his 
father  Mr.  E.  Douglas  Armour,  K.C. 

Miss  Mary  Josephine  Dwyer, 
B.A.,  '03  (U.),  has  made  her  final 
vows  in  the  Ursuline  Convent, 
Chatham,  as  Sister  Mary  Immacu- 
late. 
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Mr.  Theophile  J.  Meek,  B.A., 
'03  (U.),  B.D.,  is  the  Matthew  Robb 
Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  and 
History  in  the  James  Milliken  Uni- 
versity, Dtrcatin,  111.  An  Assyrio- 
logical  article  by  him,  "A  Hymn  to 
Islitar,"  appeared  in  the  April,  1910, 
number  of  the  American  journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literatures. 

Mr.  Henry  Maurice  Darling, 
B.A.,  '03  (U.),  is  associated  in  the 
General  Practice  of  Law  with  the 
firm  of  Cummins,  Stearns,  and  Mil- 
kewitch,  at  200  Continental  Nation- 
al Bank  Building,  218  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago.  111. 

Miss  Sadie  Bristol,  B.A.,  '03  (V.), 
has  for  present  address  Kincardine. 

Mr.  Charles  Wesley  Webb,  B.A., 
'03  (V.),  of  Ancaster,  has  for  pre- 
sent address  52  Wood  S,..,  Toronto. 

Dr.  George  Ewart  Wilson,  '03, 
F.R.C.S.  (London,  Eng.),  has  chan- 
ged his  location  from  201  College  St. 
to  205  Bloor  St.  E.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Earnest  Charles  Dickson, 
B.A.,  '04  (U.),  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology  at 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University, 
the  Medical  Department  of  which 
is  in  San  Francisco,  California.  He 
has  also  been  awarded  a  fellowship 
in  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research. 

Dr.  Melville  Hamilton  Embree, 
'04,  has  opened  an  office  for  the 
practice  of  Medicine  at  6';  College 
St.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Irving  Stuart  Fairty,  B.A., 
'04  (U.).  LL.  B.,  barrister  in  Tor- 
onto, since  his  marriage,  has  taken 
up  residence  at  90  Boustead  Avenue. 

Mr.  E.  A.  James,  S.  P.  S.  '04, 
has  changed  his  residence  from  Tor- 
onto to  Eglinton,  and  has  for  post- 
office  address  Box  276. 

Mr.  Norman  Leroi  Crosby,  S.  P. 
S.  '05,  formerly  employed  in  the 
Estimating  Department  of  the  Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall  Const.  Co.  at 


Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  removed  to  Chi- 
cago in  March  1910,  acting  as 
Assistant  Engineer  in  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  same  company. 

Miss  Augusta  Grace  W.  Spence, 
B.  A.,  '05  (V)  is  now  Mrs.  Russell 
Gordon  Dingman,  the  wife  of  Mr. 
R.  G.  Dingman,  B.  A.  '03  (V.). 
They  live  at  221  Albany  Avenue, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Richard  Ruddock  Waddell, 
B.  A.,  '"5  (U.),  LL.  B.,  has  opened 
an  office  in  the  Temple  Building, 
Toronto,  for  the  practice  of  law. 

Dr.  Allison  Montague  Rolls,  '05, 
M.  R.  C.  S.  (Eng.),  L.  R.  C.  P. 
(London),  after  three  years'  experi- 
ence in  English  Hospitals,  is  now 
engaged  in  general  practice  at 
Woodbridge. 

Miss  Mabel  Davis,  B.  A.,  '05  (U.), 
M.  A.,  formerly  of  Newmarket,  has 
for  present  address  1009  Thirteenth 
Avenue,  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  James  Albert  Robinson, 
B.  A.,  ''5  (T.),  M.  A.,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  Bishop  of  Huron 
and  accepted  by  the  congregacion 
of  St.  George's  Church,  Clarksburg, 
to  succeed  their  recent  rector. 

Mr.  Robert  John  V.  McGowan, 
B.  A.,  '05  (T.),  who  has  been  en- 
gaged with  the  C.  P.  R.  Law  De- 
partment, Toronto,  has  opened  a 
private  practice. 

Mr.  Charles  Edgar  Hunter  Free- 
man, B.  A.,  '06  (U.),  LL.  B.,  asso- 
ciated with  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Masten,  Starr  and  Spence,  Toronto, 
has  removed  from  29  Prince  Arthur 
Avenue  to  99  Maitland  Street. 

Miss  Ethel  Leigh  Chubb,  B.  A., 
'06  (V),  has  now  for  permanent  ad- 
dress 193  Mavety  Street,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  John  Frederick  Born- 
hold,  B.  A.,  '06  (U.),  now  of  Mount 
Airy,  Philadelphia,  where  he  is 
teaching  in  the  Theological  Semin- 
ary, has  been  extended  a  call  by 
St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church,  Guelph. 
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Mr.  David  Bertram  Nugent,  B. 
A.,  '06,  (V.),  M.  A.,  has  for  present 
address  Dominion  Observatory,  Ot- 
tawa. 

Dr.  Walter  Bingham  Kendall, 
'06,  Phm.  B.,  Superintendent  of  the 
Muskoka  Cottage  Sanitarium,  Gra- 
venhurst,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  to  study  the  latesc  phases 
of  tuberculosis  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  Sylvester  Dundass, 
S.P.S.  '06,  has  for  present  address 
746  Relden  Avenue.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  George  Far- 
rill,  B.  A.,  '06,  (V).,  M.  A.,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Methodist  Mission 
Rooms,  33  Richmond  Street  West, 
Toronto. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Newton  Magwood,  '06, 
has  removed  from  i  Lakeview  Ave- 
nue, to  414  Dovercourt  Road,  Tor- 
onto. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Farquharson, 
B.  A.,  '06,  (U.),  was  inducted  into 
the  Presbytery  of  Elk  Lake,  October 
26,  1910. 

Mr.  Arthur  Douglas  Macfarlane, 
B.  A.,  '07,  (U.)  of  Toronto,  has  be- 
come a  resident  of  Prince  Rupert, 
B.C. 

Miss  Frances  Teresa  McMechan, 
B.  A.,  '07  (U.),  formerly  of  London, 
has  removed  to  Toronto,  and  lives 
at  247  Sherbourne  Street, 

Mr.  Ernest  W.  Kay,  S.  P.  S.  '07, 
has  been  removed  from  the  office  of 
the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Co., 
Hamilton,  to  the  office  of  that  com- 
pany's Winnipeg  Branch,  158  Port- 
age Avenue  Ease. 

Dr.  Norman  King  Wilson,  '07,  of 
159  College  Street,  Toronto,  is 
taking  a  post  graduate  course  at 
Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Ralph  William  Edmison,  B. 
A.,  '07  (V.),  of  Brighton,  is  teaching 
continuation  work  at  Ryserson 
School,  Toronto. 


Mr.  Paul  Ralph  Brecken,  S.  P.  S. 
'08,  of  Toronto,  is  now  residing  in 
the  Stanley  Apartments,  Stanley 
Street,  Montreal,  and  is  engaged 
with  the  firm  of  John  Millenand  Son. 

Mr.  Frederick  Hamilton  Chest- 
nut, S.  P.  S.  '08,  formerly  engineer- 
in-charge  of  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment's experimental  station  in  Tor- 
onto, recently  accepted  charge  of  a 
section  of  the  C.  N.  R.  building  in 
B.  C.  Since  their  marriage,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chestnut  have  lived  in 
Mount  Lehman,  B.  C. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  Halbert,  B.A., 
'08  (V.),  is  engaged  on  the  teaching 
staff  of  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, Toronto  and  lives  at  631 
Church  Street. 

Mr.  John  Norman  McL.  Leslie, 
S.  P.  S.  '08,  is  engaged  with  the 
Canadian  Westinghouse  Co.,  Ham- 
ilton. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wellesley  Peart, 
'09,  is  practising  medicine  at  Bur- 
lington. 

The  Rev.  James  Gillespie  Widdi- 
field,  B.  A.,  "09,  (T.),  will  act  as  as- 
sistant curate  to  the  Rev.  R.  J. 
Moore  of  St.  George's  Church  for 
three  months.  Afterwards  it  is 
his  intention  to  take  up  missionary 
work  in  Japan. 

Miss  Carrie  Beatrice  Dunnett, 
B.  A.,  '09  (V.),  of  Dundonald,  is 
teaching  during  this  college  year  at 
Moulton  College,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Elwood  C.  James,  B.  A., 
'09  (V.)  is  the  present  clergyman  of 
the  West  End  Methodist  Church, 
Montreal,  and  resides  at  7  Coursol 
Street. 

Mr.  John  George  Alexander 
Campbell,  B.  A.,  '09  (U.),  of  St. 
David's,  has  for  present  address  76 
Evelyn  Cres.,  Toronto. 
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Mr.  Herbert  Alexander  Boyd, 
B.  A.,  '09  (U.),  and  Mr.  Charles 
Victor  McLean,  B.  A.,  '09  (U.),  M. 
A.,  who  received  scholarships  in 
Theology  from  Knox  College  last 
year,  were  awarded  scholarships 
upon  entrance  qualification  at  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
and  are  completing  their  courses  at 
that  college. 

Miss  Frances  Crane,  B.  A.,  '09 
(V.),  is  teaching  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ontario  Ladies'  College,  Whitby. 

Miss  Irene  Hyland,  B.  A.,  '09  (V.) 
of  Toronto,  is  head  dietician  in  the 
Belleview  Hospital,  New  York,  and 
has  for  address  440  E.  26th  Street. 

Mr.  George  Nenry  Dix,  B.  A.,  '09 
(V.),  of  Scarborough,  is  at  present 
a  resident  of  Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Mr.  John  Vernon  McKenzie,  B. 
A.,  '09  (V.),  is  news  editor  of  the 
"Daily  News",  Lethbridge,  Alta. 

Mr.  Henry  Freeborn  Johnston, 
B.  A.  '10  (V.),  is  at  present  located 
in  the  Department  of  Terrestrial 
Magnetism,  The  Ontario  Washing- 
ton, Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Friede  Kathleen  Boyd,  B. 
A.,  'ip  (T.),  whose  permanent  ad- 
dress is  Bobcaygeon,  has  for  present 
address  in  Germany,  care  of  Finck, 
Pension,  Potsdamer  Strasse  123  A, 
Berlin. 

Miss  Ethel  Kirk  Grayson,  B.  A., 
'10  (V.),  of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  has 
been  pursuing  a  post  graduate  M. 
A.  course  this  year  in  University  of 
Toronto. 

Miss  Lillian  Helena  Smith,  B.  A., 
'10  (V.),  of  Hamilton,  is  taking  a 
course  in  the  Carnegie  Library  In- 
stitute at  Pitt&burg,  Pa. 

Miss  Mabel  Clare  Jamieson,  B. 
A.,  '10  (V.),  is  teaching  for  a  short 
period  in  her  home  city  Collegiate 
Institute  of  Hamilton. 


Mr.  Roy  Crocker  B.  A.,  '10  (V.)» 
of  Toronto,  is  preaching  at  Esmond' 
111. 


Marriages. 

BRECKEN — COPELAND — In  Novem- 
ber, 1910,  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Paul 
Ralph  Brecken,  S.  P.  S.,  '08, 
formerly  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  of  Toronto  University,  and  son 
of  the  late  Rev  Mr.  Brecken, 
Methodist  Clergyman  of  Toron- 
to, to  Miss  Jessie  Copeland  of 
Toronto. 

CHESTNUT — SELFE — On  January 
ii,  1911,  in  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Fonthill,  Ont.,  Mr.  Frederick 
Hamilton  Chestnut  of  Toronto, 
S.  P.  S.,  '08,  to  Miss  Eva  Mary 
Selfe  of  Fonthill. 

MCFARLANE — HARRISON — On  Jan- 
uary 4,  1910,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Bloor  Street  East,  Tor- 
onto, Mr.  John  Baird  Me  Far- 
lane,  B.  A..  '04  (U.)  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  Emma  Elizabeth  Har- 
rison, B.  A.,  '08  (U.)  of  Toronto. 

MADDEN — NOBLE — On  January  iS, 
1911,  at  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Collingwood,  Edward  Joseph 
Madden,  M.D.,  C.M.,  "06,  of 
Calgary,  Alta.,  to  Miss  Josie 
Noble,  of  Collingwood. 

MILLER  —  PATRICK  —  On    June    8, 

1910,  at  Moyie  Sask.,  the  Rev. 
John  Wesley  Miller,   B.  A.,   '04 
(V.),  to   Miss  L.  V.   Patrick  of 
Nelson,  B.C. 

READE — MAYER — On    January    6, 

1911,  at  St.  John,   N.   B,   Mr. 
Robert   Cyrus   Reade.   B.A.,  '05 
(U.),  of  the  Department  of  Greek, 
University  of  Toronto,   to  Miss 
Beatrice   M.   Mayer  of  London, 
England. 


TORONTONENSIA 
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Deaths. 

HARSTONE — On  January  n,  1910, 
at  Weston,  Mr.John  Chidley 
Harstone,  B.A.,  '77  (U.),  prin- 
cipal of  Weston  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

HACKETT — On  May  25,  1910,  at 
Grimsby,  Dr.  William  Alexander 
Hackett,  '94. 

HIND — On  August  9,  1908,  at  Wind- 
sor, N.S.,  Henry  Youle  Hind, 
B.A.,  (ad  eundem),  M.A.,  '53  (T.) 
secretary  of  the  Church  School  for 
Girls. 


HUTTON — On  October  12,  1910,  at 
6,  The  Drive,  Hove,  Brighton, 
England,  Roger  Barwick  Hutton, 
in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  stu- 
dent in  the  second  year  of  the 
Faculty  of  Forestry. 

MAcKAY — On  January  29,  1911,  at 
485  West  Marion  Street,  Toronto, 
John  Gordon  MacKay,  B.A., 
V  (U.). 

SMITH — On  January  14,  1911,  at 
Moosomin,  Sask.,  Arthur  Henry 
Smith,  B.A.,  '87,  (V.),  former 
principal  of  the  Moosomin  Public 
School,  and  late  publisher  of 
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GENERAL  ASSOCIATION — President,  THE  HONOUR- 
ABLE J.  M.  GIBSON,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Toronto.  Secre- 
tary, H.  A.  McTAGGART,  M.A.,  University  of 
Toronto. 


LOCAL  ORGANISATIONS. 
Ontario 

BRANT  COUNTY — President,  A.  J.  WILKES,  LL.B., 
K.C.,  Brantford. 

ELGIN  COUNTY — President,  J.  H.  COYNE  M.A., 
St.  Thomas.  Seaetary.  F.  E.  BENNKTT,  D.D.S. 

ESSEX  COUNTY — President,  THE  REV.  J.  C.  TOL- 
MIE,  B.A.,  Windsor,  Ont.  Secretary  J.  H.  RODD, 
B.A.,  LL.B.,  Windsor. 

FRONTENAC  COUNTY — President,  PROF.  J.  MAC- 
GILLIVRAY,     M.A.,    Ph.D.     Secretary-Treasurer, 
(pro  tern.)  E.  O.  SLITER,  M.A. 

GREY  AND  BRUCE  COUNTIES — President,  A.  G. 
McKAY,  B.A..K.C.,  Owen  Sound. 

HASTINGS  COUNTY — President,  LT.-COL.  W.  N. 
PONTON,  M.A..K.C.,  Belleville.  Secretary,  H.  A. 
YEOMANS,  M.D.,  Belleville. 

HURON  COUNTY — President,  WM.  GUNN,  M.D., 
Clinton,  Ont.  Secretary-Treasurer,  CHARLES  GAR- 
ROW,  B.A..LL.B.,  Godeiich. 

KENT  COUNTY — President,  D.  S.  PATERSON,  B.A 
Chatham,  Ont.  Secretary 

LENNOX  AND  ADDINGTON  COUNTIES — President, 
H.  M.  DEROCHE,  B.A..K.C.,  Napanee.  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  U.  J.  FLACK.M.A.,  Napanee. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY — President,  JOHN  HENDERSON, 
M.  A.,  St..  Catharines.  Secretary-Treasurer,  G.  B. 
BURSON,  B.A.,  St.  Catharines. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY — President,  His  HONOUR 
JUDGE  MACBETH,  London.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
F.  E.  PERRIN,  B.A.,  London. 


NORFOLK  COUNTY — President. 


Treasurer,  H.  F.  COOK,  B.A.,  Simcoe. 


Secretary- . . 


OTTAWA — President,  T.  C.  BOVILLE,  B.A. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  E.  L.  C.  FORESTER,  M.A.,  317 
Queen  St.,  Ottawa. 

OXFORD  COUNTY — President,  I.  M.  LEVAN,  B.A., 
Woodstock.  Secretary,  V.  A.  SINCLAIR,  B.A., 
Tillsonburg. 

PERTH  COUNTY — President,  S.  MARTIN,  B.A.,  St. 
Mary's.  Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  A.  MAYBERRY, 
B.A.,  LL.B..  Stratford. 

PETERBOROUGH  COUNTY — President,  D.  W.  DUM- 
BLE,  B.A..K.C.,  Peterborough.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
A.  STEVENSON.  B.A.,  Peterborough. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  COUNTY — President,  M.  CURRIE, 
B.A.,  M.B.,  Picton. 

SIMCOE  COUNTY — President,  DONALD  Ross,  B.A., 
LL.B.,  Barrie,  Ont.  Secretary-Treasurer,  A  F. 
HUNTER,  M.A.,  Barrie. 

STORMONT,  DUNDAS  AND  GLENGARRY  COUNTIES- 

President 

Secretary, 

J.  C.  MILLIGAN,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Cornwall. 

TORONTO — President,  C.  A.  Moss,  B.A.,  LL.B. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  D.  E.  KILGOUR,  B.A..  122 
Balmoral  Ave. 


VICTORIA  COUNTY — President 

Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Miss  E.  G.  FLAVELLE,  B.A.,  Lindsay. 

WATERLOO    COUNTY — President,    His    HONOUR 
JUDGE     CHISHOLM,     LL.B.,     Berlin,    Secretary- 
Treasurer,  REV.  W.  A.  BRADLEY,  B.A.,  Beilin. 

WELLINGTON  COUNTY — P  resident,  S.  B. 
McCREADY,  B.A.,  Guelph,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
J.  T.  LUTON,  B.A.,  Guelpb. 

WENTWORTH  COUNTY — President,  S  F.  LAZIER, 
M.A  ,  L.L.B.,  K.C.,  Hamilton,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
J.  T.  CRAWFORD.  B.A.,  Hamilton. 

British  Columbia 

KOOTENAY,  BOUNDARY  DISTRICT — President,  E. 
C.  ARTHUR.  \;.D.,  Nelson.  S-crtMry-Trtasurer, 

C.  McL.  FRASER,  M.A.,  Nelson. 

VANCOUVER  AND  LOWER  MAINLAND — President, 
F.  C.  WADE,  B.A.,  B.C.  Secretary,  R.  J.  SPROTT, 
B.A.,  Vancouver. 

VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND — President, 
CHIEF  JUSTICE  HUNTER,  Victoria,  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  MRS.  A.  T.  WATT,  M.A.,  Victoria. 

Manitoba 

President,  JAMES  FISHER,  M.A..  K.C.,  Winnipeg. 
Secretary-Treasurer,  S.  J.  ROTHWEI.L,  B.A.,  Winni- 
peg. 

Alberta 

CALGARY — Pre  ident,  L.  J.  CLARKE,  B.A. ."Cal- 
gary. Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  J.  A.^NEILSON, 
B.A..  Calfjaiy. 

EDMONTON  AND  THE  PEACE  RIVER  DISTRICT — 
President,  J.  C.  BROWN  B.A.,  Edmonton.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, MRS.  C.  E.  RACE,  B.A.,  Edmonton. 

Saskatchewan 

REGINA  AND  THE  ASSINIBOIA  DISTRICT — Presi- 
dent    Secretary-Treasurer, 

D.  P.  McCoLL,  B.A.,  Regina 

Quebec 

MONTREAL — President,  REV.  JOHN  SCRIMGER, 
M.A.,  Montieal.  Secretary-Treasurer,  E.H.  COOPER, 
B.A.,  Montreal. 

United  States 

CALIFORNIA — President,  PROF.  A.  C.  LAWSON. 
Ph.D.,  Berkeley.  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  W.  HEN- 
DERSON, B.A.,  San  Francisco. 

DETROIT — President,  J.  V.  WHITP,  M.D.  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J.  A.  MACMILLAN,  M.B  ,  606  Wood- 
ward Avenue. 

CHICAGO — President,  A.  H.  GROSS,  B  A.,  184 
La  Salle.  St.  Secretary,  A.  S.  JOHNSON,  M.A.,  Ph.D 
7316  Lafayette  Ave.  Treasurer,  H.  M.  DARLING, 
B.A.,  218  La  Salle  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY — President,  E.  R.  L.  GOULD, 
C.E.,  15  West  38th  St.  Secretary-Treasurer,  T.  K. 
THOMSON,  C.E..  50  Church  St. 

England 

BRISTOL — President,  W.  A  MACKINNON.  B.A., 
Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  W.  McBAiN,  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity College,  Bristol. 
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VICTORIA  COLLEGE  RESIDENCES 

WE  HAVE  RECENTLY  come  to  realise  that  this 
University  suffers  the  neglect  of  the  social  side 
of  education.  The  deficiency  has  been  in  part, 
at  least,  due  to  the  lack  of  residences,  for  community 
life  alone  provides  that  knowledge  of  our  fellows  which 
cannot  be  found  in  books.  It  might  reasonably  be  con- 
tended that  a  complete  residential  system  would  do 
much  to  give  our  University  education  the  symmetry 
and  completeness  it  lacks.  A  few  years  ago  a  stride  in 
the  right  direction  was  made  when  the  men's  residences 
— as  yet  nameless — were  built.  The  erection  of  the 
new  building  for  men  at  Victoria  College  carries  on  the 
good  work. 

The  new  building  is  to  be  known  as  Burwash  Hall  and 
will  thus  bear  a  name  that  has  been  honoured  at  Victoria 
for  half  a  century.  The  construction  was  begun  last  autumn 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  use  in 
the  Michaelmas  term  of  1912. 

The  residence  will  extend  along  the  whole  east  side  of  the 
College  grounds,  for  a  hundred  yards  or  so  in  Charles  street 
and  along  the  south  side  end  of  the  lawn  as  far  as  the  gate. 
The  southern  part  is  to  contain  additional  rooms  and  a 
house  for  the  dean  of  residence.  It  will  not  be  built,  how- 
ever, for  a  few  years.  The  style  of  the  building  is  collegiate 
Gothic,  a  broad  term  which  here  is  meant  to  include  all 
the  developments  of  the  Tudor  style.  The  material  will 
be  rough,  irregular,  grey  stone. 
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The  general  plan  of  Burwash  Hall  will  be,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  that  of  the  residences  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Our  conditions  here,  of  course,  make  it  impossible  to  adopt 
the  stair-case  system;  but  the  division  of  houses  at  Vic- 
toria will  make  an  approach  to  it.  The  houses  will  be 
quite  separate,  and  will  each  contain  about  thirty  men. 
There  will  be  a  common-room  and  quarters  for  a  resident 
"don"  in  each.  A  house  is  intended  to  develop  a  spirit 
and  atmosphere  of  its  own. 

In  Charles  street  will  stand  the  Hall.  It  will  be  used 
as  a  permanent  dining  room  and  also,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  country  college  halls,  for  occasional  lectures  and 
concerts.  The  capacity  and  equipment  of  the  hall  are 
such  that  it  will  accommodate  twice  as  many  men  as  can 
at  first  find  rooms  in  residence.  The  hall  will  be  covered 
with  a  timbered  roof  and  provided  with  a  gallery  at  the 
end.  A  large  common-room  for  members  of  the  Faculty 
adjoins  it. 

Throughout  the  building  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
avoid  architecture  of  commercial  appearance,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  structure  genuinely  academic  in  feeling.  On  the 
other  hand  there  has  been  no  slavish  imitation  of  Oxford 
buildings.  Burwash  Hall,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  that 
academic  Gothic  can  be  indigenous  in  Canada  as  well  as  in 
England  and  that  it  can  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  our  climate  and  life.  In  accordance  with  this 
desire,  the  architects  of  Burwash  Hall,  Messrs.  Sproatt 
and  Rolph,  have  tried  to  introduce  in  this  building  the 
spirit  of  Gothic — its  variety  and  mystery  and  grace — and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  due  regard  to  considerations  of 
convenience  and  economy.  Beauty  and  efficiency  are  too 
often  thought  antithetical.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Bur- 
wash  Hall  will  do  its  small  share  to  prove  that  they  are 
thoroughly  compatible. 


RESEARCH 

Graduates  of  twenty  years  ago  revisiting  the  University 
often  remark  upon  its  growth  and  the  signs  of  change,  many 
of  them  very  conspicuous  which  they  encounter  on  every 
hand.  Could  they  closely  examine  the  work  of  the  student 
they  would  find  in  the  case  of  many  departments  very 
great  changes  both  in  the  character  of  the  material  studied 
and  in  the  methods  in  which  it  is  presented  and  inves- 
tigated. Yet  to  those  who  have  worked  for  the  Uni- 
versity all  these  years  the  changes  seem  to  have  been  slow 
in  coming,  to  have  as  yet  by  no  means  reached  their 
maximum  nor  penetrated  the  whole  life  of  the  place. 
The  attention,  however,  of  even  these  close  observers  is 
from  time  to  time  struck  by  some  new  step,  some  new 
change  in  method  which  seems  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  a  new  epoch  of  growth.  We  quote  at  random  two  re- 
cent developments.  One  of  the  Arts  Departments  some 
years  ago  decreased  the  amount  of  its  lecture  work  and 
replaced  this  in  part  by  a  more  informal  method  of  study 
carried  on  in  small  groups.  This  development  has  gone 
on  till  not  only  the  honour  students  of  all  years  but  even 
this  year  some  of  the  pass  students  have  an  opportunity  of 
coming  personally  in  contact  with  their  instructors.  The 
method  reduces  considerably  the  possibility  of  success  in 
the  department  by  one  grand  final  "cram"  and  also  forces 
the  student  in  a  way  that  was  formerly  impossible  to  think 
about  the  problems  presented  for  his  consideration.  The 
latest  development  requires  that  the  ground  covered  in 
detail  be  considerably  reduced  and  more  attention  be  dir- 
ected to  methods  of  study  and  less  to  the  acquirement  of 
facts.  The  students  fully  realise  that  the  whole  ground 
must  be  gone  over  but  that  it  is  to  serve  another  and 
more  interesting  purpose;  one  part  of  the  work  will  lead 
to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  a  subsequent  portion  of  it. 
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The  same  spirit  has  shown  itself  as  logically  but  very 
differently  in  the  science  departments.  The  department 
of  Physiology  in  1903  consisted  of  a  Professor  and  a  Fellow. 
Its  working  space  was  two  small  rooms  and  a  corner  of 
a  third.  Its  equipment  was  very  meagre.  Two  years 
ago  the  work  and  requirements  of  the  department  had 
grown  to  such  dimensions  that  the  department  was  divid- 
ed and  as  Professor  of  the  physical  as  opposed  to  the  chem- 
ical half  of  the  subject,  a  British  scientist  with  an  established 
reputation  was  induced  to  join  the  staff.  He  has  now  four 
ordinary  student-laboratories,  which  accommodate  ninety- 
six  students,  two  special  student-laboratories  for  advanced 
and  private  work,  a  private  research  laboratory,  with 
operating  and  animal  rooms  as  well  as  office  rooms  for  the 
use  of  the  staff,  which  now  consists,  of  a  lecturer,  and  two 
fellows  devoting  their  whole  time  to  teaching  and  re- 
search. For  clerical  work  the  department  has  the  use  of  a 
woman  assistant  and  for  the  care  of  apparatus  and  labor- 
atories, an  expert  mechanic,  a  trained  glass-blower  and  a 
janitor.  The  equipment  and  facilities  of  the  department 
are  such  as  to  attract  advanced  students  and  to  make  pos- 
sible valuable  research. 

Such  are  the  examples  chosen  at  random.  If  one  asks 
to  what  are  they  due  the  natural  answer  is  "research." 

"Research"  is  just  now  a  much  used  word  in  the  uni- 
versities of  the  world,  a  word  which  groans  under  mis- 
use and  misrepresentation  .  Research  is  the  keynote  of 
the  German  University  system,  the  main  cry  of  many  an 
American  University  President,  the  guiding  star  to  ad- 
vancement in  Germany  and  America.  It  has  become  a 
fetish  which  is  the  fear  and  despair  of  many  an  honest 
professor.  It  is  generally  believed  that  to  have  done  some 
research  it>  an  absolutely  essential  qualification  for  a  Uni- 
versity teacher.  "Research"  is  usually  spoken  of  as  a 
thing:  a  "  research"  is  a  piece  of  original  investigation;  but 
its  importance  is  only  realised  when  we  feel  that  it  is  a 
spirit  (der  Forschungsgeist) :  an  attitude  of  mind  which 
should  influence  teacher  and  student  alike. 
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In  the  final  year  in  Chemistry  the  student  rts  a  part  of 
his  work  does  a  piece  of  research.  Some  members  of  the 
University  have  criticised  this,  but  the  student  hardly 
notices  the  change  in  the  character  of  his  work. 
From  the  time  when  he  first  entered  the  building  he 
has  been  solving  problems,  at  first  very  simple,  well  de- 
fined and  of  certain  conclusion,  and  if  he  has  read  and 
thought  over  bis  work  in  advance,  of  known  result.  The 
problems  he  has  been  working  at  in  the  intervening  years 
have  been  of  constantly  increasing  difficulty,  the  results 
though  known  have  often  not  been  easy  of  demonstration. 
They  have  been  always  new  to  him  though  old  to  his  in- 
structors. Now  he  has  a  problem  that  is  new  to  all,  though 
its  probable  conclusion  has  been  foreseen  by  one  of  the 
staff.  This  problem  he  treats  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  others  save  that  he  is  thrown  more  than  before  on  his 
own  resources  and  that  his  work  is  carried  out  with  more 
interest  because  the  result  is  not  certain. 

The  advantages  of  the  research  attitude  come  largely 
from  this  feeling  of  interest.  The  student  is  kept  at- 
tracted by  his  work  because  he  feels  that  he  is  continually 
discovering  things  that  are  new  (relatively  i.e.  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned  or  absolutely)  and  because  his  work  requires 
constant  thought  and  intelligence.  It  is  indeed  a  splendid 
method  for  the  good  man ;  it  is  apt  to  fail  with  the  weak  and 
unoriginal  one.  Where  it  is  developed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion as  in  Germany  many  are  bound  to  fall  by  the  way. 

A  further  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  to  do  abso- 
lutely or  even  only  relatively  new  work  progress  must  be 
thorough.  A  man  must  take  time  to  digest  and  absorb 
what  he  studies.  The  corresponding  disadvantage  is  that 
the  range  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  limited  if  the  time 
be  short  since  much  ground  can  not  be  covered.  This 
imposes  some  definite  limitations  in  the  application  of  the 
methods  peculiar  to  research.  A  man,  for  example,  desiring 
to  become  a  physician  could  never  acquire  all  the  prelim- 
inary knowledge  of  the  sciences  necessary  to  a  thorough 
carrying  out  of  his  life-work  by  any  course  of  personal 
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experimentation  no  matter  how  well  planned  his  laboratory 
courses  might  be  nor  how  great  his  diligence  and  interest. 
He  can  in  each  preliminary  department  only  learn  by  per- 
sonal work  something  of  the  methods  and  some  of  the  out- 
standing facts.  Enough  alone  must  be  given  him  to  en- 
able him  to  read  and  absorb  the  rest.  His  courses  must 
have  given  him  such  methods  and  ideals  that  his  life-work 
will  be  conducted  as  a  continual  research.  Each  patient 
must  for  him  be  a  problem. 

The  great  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  discovering 
new  and  wonderful  fields,  for  this  results  in  many  a  "re- 
searcher" stepping  out  into  the  new  land  without  having 
accurately  taken  his  bearings  in  advance  or  the  precau- 
tion to  follow  some  good  guide  for  the  first  part  of  the 
journey  till  he  has  thoroughly  learned  to  break  a  trail. 
Many  are  the  bones  by  the  way  and  many  are  they  who 
have  found  a  little  show  of  gold  but  in  working  too  long 
at  a  poor  claim  have  lost  the  energy  and  the  landmarks 
which  would  allow  them  to  go  further. 

The  advantages,  disadvantages  and  dangers  for  the 
student  are  obvious,  but  what  of  the  teacher?  If  a  teacher 
is  doing  research  he  must  in  one  small  corner  of  his  field 
be  working  diligently.  In  the  great  race  he  must  in  this 
department  be  abreast  if  not  ahead  of  his  world.  This 
alone  gives  interest  and  zest  to  his  work  and  keeps  in  full 
blossom  the  enthusiasm  which  is  so  apt  to  be  sapped  by 
his  routine  and  administrative  duties.  If  he  is  well  and 
broadly  trained  he  reads  and  keeps  abreast  of  the  world 
in  all  parts  of  his  subject  for  he  never  knows  where  he  may 
find  ideas  of  vital  importance  to  him  in  his  special  sub- 
ject; and  reading  as  a  critical  thinker  he  cannot  fail  to  find 
much  that  is  of  value  to  him  as  a  teacher.  Very  close  how- 
ever lies  the  danger  that  he  may  become  so  interested  in 
that  field  wherein  he  hopes  to  gain  the  prize,  that  he 
may  neglect  his  primary  duty  to  the  student.  He  may 
readily  allow  all  his  enthusiasm  to  be  absorbed  by  his 
research  and  pour  out  none  of  it  before  his  classes.  Of 
course,  the  danger  of  this  will  be  less  if  from  the  first  he 
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has  striven  to  live  in  close  touch  with  his  students  and  to 
consider  as  his  chief  aim  influencing  others.  On  the 
other  hand  his  daily  intercourse  with  his  classes  may  so 
interest  him  in  the  students  that  he  will  spend  his  whole 
time  shepherding  and  driving  them  along  the  way  and 
neglect  to  go  before  and  explore  the  country  thoroughly. 
He  will  become  but  an  uninspired  guide  of  Cook's  tourists 
to  the  starred  points  of  interest  in  the  great  land.  The 
man  who  wins  a  great  reputation  in  research  and  is  also 
a  good  teacher  of  any  but  a  small  and  selected  group  of 
students  is  indeed  rare.  However,  even  the  man  who  ex- 
cells  in  research  (though  deficient  in  teaching  ability)  can 
be  invaluable  to  a  university  if  he  is  properly  handled 
and  used  as  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  teachers  in 
his  department. 

The  young  student  after  graduation  obtains  a  uni- 
versity post  as  a  junior  teacher.  If  he  has  been  well 
trained  he  is  full  of  ardour  for  research,  if  well  directed  in 
the  choosing  of  a  problem  he  will  work  keenly  at  it.  Having 
felt  the  inspiration  of  the  research  spirit  he  will  naturally 
try  to  inspire  others.  Yet  the  teaching  required  of  him 
should  be  limited  as  he  has  by  no  means  a  full  grasp 
of  his  subject  and  much  remains  for  him  to  learn  not 
only  of  the  matter  wherein  he  gives  instruction  but  also 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  imparted.  If  he  is 
wisely  guided  he  will  explore  as  many  parts  of  his  subject 
as  possible,  doing  a  little  original  work  in  each.  In  many 
cases  it  would  be  for  his  ultimate  good  to  repeat  and  check 
the  work  of  others.  As  he  grows  in  experience  the  amount 
of  teaching  that  he  can  do  without  losing  his  interest  in 
research  will  also  increase  and  the  time  will  soon  come 
when  striking  out  boldly  for  himself  he  is  ready  to  help  and 
guide  the  beginner  aright.  This  ideal  course  is  too  rarely 
followed.  All  too  often  the  young  teacher  has  thrust  upon 
him  such  a  mass  of  teaching  that  he  can  do  nothing  else 
well  and  feeling  that  his  reputation,  and  too  often  in 
America  his  very  bread  and  butter,  depend  on  his  doing 
research  he  fails  in  both  endeavours. 
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Even  in  Germany  where  original  work  is  so  highly 
prized  and  without  it  advance  well  nigh  impossible,  the 
road  is  a  hard  one  and  a  man  on  becoming  professor  is 
not  seldom  lost  in  the  maze  of  lectures,  classes  and  uni- 
versity duties.  How  often  one  hears  it  said  "he  has  done 
nothing  since  he  became  professor."  During  the  past 
six  years  or  so  few  men  have  been  coming  to  the  front 
in  Physiology  and  Pharmacology.  Even  the  proudest 
German  will  admit  that  the  English  schools  are  at  the 
moment  in  these  subjects  at  least  the  equals  of  his  own. 
May  it  not  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  seven  years  ago 
practical  work  in  Physiology  became  a  compulsory  course 
for  every  German  medical  student?  Practical  courses  in 
laboratories  that  I  know,  either  came  for  the  first  time  into 
being  or  grew  from  short  courses  given  to  a  small  group  of 
volunteer  enthusiasts  to  courses  four  times  as  long  with 
attendants  many  times  as  numerous. 

As  knowledge  advances  and  the  front  at  which  real  re- 
search can  be  done  recedes,  the  greater  the  training  the 
student  must  have  before  he  can  be  sent  even  a  little  way  in 
advance  alone.  This  is  of  course  much  truer  of  some  sub- 
jects than  of  others.  In  a  fundamental  science  such,  for 
example  as  chemistry,  research  is  beyond  a  doubt  more 
readily  begun  than  in  a  subject  that  is  based  to  so  great 
an  extent  upon  others,  such  for  example  as  Physiology.  In 
some  departments  the  acquirements  of  a  foreign  language 
imposes  a  handicap  not  felt  by  departments  where  much 
material  is  to  be  obtained  in  English.  Hence  in  many 
branches  a  student  may  complete  his  whole  undergradu- 
ate career  without  doing  anything  absolutely  new  and  the 
time  and  care  consumed  in  his  training  must  be  greatly 
increased.  Even  in  Germany  the  task  of  watching  over, 
guiding  and  training  students  is  found  to  be  so  time- 
robbing  that  the  teacher,  after  he  has  obtained  a  pro- 
fessorship, often  enjoys  less  opportunity  than  before  for 
as  much  personal  research. 

Then  too  there  are  whole  fields  of  research  so  remote 
as  to  lie  beyond  the  farthest  bounds  attainable  by  even 
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the  most  ardent  student  and  only  to  be  tilled  by  one 
who  has  already  had  considerable  training  in  advanced 
research.  At  the  centenary  of  the  University  of  Berlin 
the  Kaiser  gave  expression  as  he  has  a  happy  faculty  of 
doing  to  what  was  in  the  minds  of  some  of  his  most  learned 
subjects  and  appealed  to  the  wealthy  men  of  Germany  to 
emulate  their  peers  in  the  other  progressive  countries  of 
the  world  and  endow  large  institutes  simply  and  purely 
for  research.  Not  that  research  was  to  be  neglected  by 
the  universities  but  simply  to  enable  Germans  to  attack 
those  problems  which  are  too  recondite  for  any  man  not 
devoting  his  whole  time  to  the  subject  or  require  a  capital 
expenditure  such  as  no  university  cares  to  undertake. 
Foreign  examples  quoted  in  this  connection  were  L'Institut 
Pasteur  in  Paris,  the  Lister  Institute  in  London,  and  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  in  New  York. 

The  spirit  of  research  is  responsible  for  many  great 
advances  in  the  University,  for  many  of  its  new  buildings, 
for  most  of  its  important  literary  productions,  but  not  of 
course  for  all.  It  indeed  seems  true  that  there  are  de- 
partments now  included  in  our  curriculum  in  which  there 
is  little  room  for  the  development  of  research  of  the 
strictly  scientific  kind.  The  purpose  of  these  subjects  is 
to  create  in  the  students  an  appreciation  of  what  is  good. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  advance  of  knowledge  that  they 
must  seek  as  the  advance  of  taste  and  understanding. 
Even  such  departments  however  must  possess  and  de- 
velop amongst  their  staff  an  interest  and  an  enthusi- 
asm different  in  object  but  akin  to  that  of  the  scientific 
departments.  Amongst  them  enthusiasm  and  love  for 
their  subject  matter  should  always  be  evident;  they 
must  let  their  students  see  and  feel  their  warmth  at  every 
opportunity. 

Professor  and  student  alike  can  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  research  and  whether  doing  work  absolutely 
or  only  relatively  new  can  approach  it  with  the  same  critical 
attitude  of  inquiry  and  the  same  feeling  of  interest.  Every 
piece  of  writing  that  such  an  inquirer  produces  even  if  it 
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be  old  to  the  writer  though  new  to  its  intended  readers  will 
show  some  signs  of  the  stimulating  spirit.  In  many  de- 
partments of  knowledge  the  University  has  no  greater 
duty  than  that  of  presenting  to  the  public  in  a  form 
which  it  can  understand  the  results  of  the  advancing 
studies  of  the  world  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
from  these  studies.  In  all  questions  of  education,  of 
public  health  and  safety  the  University  should  be  the 
great  leader  of  opinion.. 

The  literary  production  of  the  University  as  judged 
from  the  summaries  in  the  Presidential  reports  gives  a 
rough  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  staff  is  doing 
its  duty  in  this  regard.  The  report  for  1903  contained  72 
titles  of  which  some  36  could  probably  be  classified  as 
containing  true  research,  that  for  1910  contains  186  titles  75 
of  which  would  fall  in  the  same  category.  The  names  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  the  staff  for  the  latter  date  are  some- 
what more  than  twice  as  numerous  as  those  in  the  list  for 
1902.  The  permanent  staff  produced  in  the  latter  year  an 
average  of  somewhat  less  than  a  paper  apiece,  the  sessional 
staff  something  less  than  a  fifth  of  one.  These  figures 
show  that  no  great  and  sudden  change  has  come  over 
the  University,  that,  at  all  events,  there  has  been  no  start- 
ling revolution  in  this  regard.  The  change  throughout 
has  been  slow,  so  slow  as  to  be  from  year  to  year  almost 
imperceptible.  But  the  spirit  of  research  will  become 
more  and  more  manifest  because  an  increasing  number 
of  younger  men  have  felt  its  influence  and  know  how 
great  an  aid  it  is  not  only  to  the  overburdened  member 
of  the  staff  but  also  to  the  student. 

V.  E.  HENDERSON. 


THE  NEW  MUSEUM 

The  new  Museum  to  which  the  name  of  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  will  probably  be  given  is  unique  in  that  it  will  be 
opened  as  a  museum  of  considerable  importance.  The 
growth  has  been  gradual,  the  accumulation  has  been  made 
in  boxes,  stored  in  cellars  and  vaults,  and  very  little  has 
been  seen  by  the  public,  but  the  new  building  will  be  over- 
crowded from  the  very  start. 

Another  peculiarity  is  that  from  the  first  the  material 
has  been  gathered  together  with  adefinite  scientific  aim,  i.e., 
to  show  the  development  of  handicraft  in  the  world.  It 
thus  becomes  a  text  book  of  the  development  of  civilisation 
on  its  mechanical  side,  and  is  in  no  sense  a  dilettante  col- 
lection of  pretty  things  or  an  accumulation  of  "curios." 
There  is  not  a  curiosity  in  the  collection,  and  practically 
not  an  object  that  is  isolated,  but  each  thing  fits  into  a 
place  in  a  series  that  has  been  carefully  thought  out.  There 
are  very  many  gaps,  but  there  is  reasonable  hope  that  these 
will  be  filled  up  in  the  future,  so  that  the  visitors  to  and 
students  in  the  museum  will  have  a  continuous  picture  of 
the  world's  civilisation  from  the  rude  palaeolithic  imple- 
ment found  on  the  Libyan  desert  or  deep  in  European 
gravels,  right  down  to  modern  times. 

Of  the  stone  age  there  are  about  forty  thousand  pieces, 
that  show  the  development  up  through  each  successive 
period  to  the  end  of  the  neolithic.  We  have  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  in  the  world  and  a  finer  North  African 
collection  than  any  other  country  possesses  or  can  now 
ever  possess.  This  is  particularity  important  as  there  was 
no  break  in  the  development  in  Africa,  whereas  Europe 
was  under  ice  for  a  long  period.  On  the  European  side 
we  have  some  thousands  of  pieces  that  show  the  drift 
periods  and  a  very  fine  collection  of  pieces  of  the  later  cave 
periods. 

[159] 
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The  collection  which  shows  the  rise  of  metal  and  metal 
working  is  also  thoroughly  representative  and  gives  the 
development  of  arms  and  tools  down  to  the  Roman  period. 

Other  developments  are  also  well  shown  such  as  the 
potter's  art,  from  all  the  Egyptian  periods  down  to  the 
development  of  glazed  pottery,  where  it  merges  into  an- 
other subject,  that  of  faience  and  porcelain. 

Glass  is  also  a  subject  that  is  well  represented;  fortune 
has  been  very  kind,  and  has  given  us  what  is  probably  a 
unique  series  in  the  development  of  this  great  industry. 
The  quartz  head  covered  with  a  sand  and  soda  glaze,  made 
blue  with  copper,  was  made  to  imitate  the  costly  tur- 
quoise beloved  of  Hother  the  great  Goddess  who  gave  the 
world  its  increase.  In  the  second  stage  the  body  of  the 
head  was  made  of  frit,  which  was  easier  and  cheaper  to 
work  than  the  hard  quartz.  Then  came  hotter  furnaces 
that  made  this  sand  and  soda  frit  into  a  true  glass  that 
could  be  drawn  out  into  bars,  wound  on  a  copper  wire 
to  make  beads,  or  even  wound  around  a  brick  dust  core 
into  a  bottle.  The  final  stage  same  during  the  power  of 
the  Greeks  when  it  was  found  that  glass  could  be  blown. 
Glass  becomes  a  great  industry  and  the  Alexandrian  glass 
blowers  are  taken  as  far  as  Cologne  to  start  glass  work  on 
the  Rhine. 

We  have  one  of  the  rare  and  priceless  fourteenth  cen- 
tury enamelled  glass  vases  of  Arab  work,  found  in  China. 
There  is  also  some  early  Christian  glass  mosaic  with  a 
few  pieces  carrying  it  to  the  great  Venetian  glass  workers 
who  are  moderately  well  represented.  The  best  thing 
that  we  have  from  Venice  is  a  plate  in  glass  enamel  made 
for  the  Medici  Pope.  There  are  a  few  pieces  that  show 
the  spread  of  glass  work  to  Bohemia,  England,  etc. 

One  of  our  best  series  shows  the  development  of  glazed 
pottery.  It  begins  with  early  Egyptian  and  goes  on  through 
the  Ptolemaic  and  Roman  periods  and  then  shows  the 
development  through  Persia  to  China,  Corea  and  Japan 
and  through  Italy  and  Spain  down  to  modern  periods.  We 
are  very  fortunate  in  having  very  fine  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh, 
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twelfth  and  sixteenth  century  pieces  from  the  great  pot- 
teries of  Persia  where  pottery  was  brought  to  its  greatest 
development.  The  series  from  the  great  Italian  potteries 
is  also  moderate  and  we  have  some  very  important  Spanish 
pieces,  and  also  some  of  the  work  of  the  first  Italians  who 
settled  in  England  under  Charles  when  their  work  gradually 
supplanted  the  old  wooden  trencher  of  the  poor  and  the 
plate  of  the  rich. 

Our  great  pride  is  the  Chinese  ceramic  pieces'  of  the 
Han  dynasty  about  200  B.  C — 200  A.D,  showing  the  Grae- 
co-Roman  influence  obtained  from  Persia.  Then  comes 
the  development  in  China  itself  and  the  discovery  of 
porcelain. 

Here  we  are  richer  than  any  continental  museum  that 
I  have  seen  as  we  have  not  only  each  stage  shown  in 
the  development  but  examples  of  the  very  first  quality  in 
large  numbers.  We  have  the  exquisite  eighth  and  ninth 
century  pieces,  gorgeous  coloured  Sung  vases,  the  lovely 
bowls  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  and  then  all  the  glory  of  the 
coloured  glazes  of  the  Ming  and  the  rise  of  underglaze  and 
over-glaze  painting.  The  next  period,  one  of  excellence 
of  colour  and  drawing,  ends  in  the  over  decorated  work 
after  Kien  Lung  and  finally  dies  away  as  the  commercial 
spirit  comes  into  what  was  for  so  long  a  royal  industry. 

The  textile  department  is  also  of  large  size.  There  is  a 
fair  collection  of  early  Egyptian  linen  weaving  and  some 
hundreds  of  Roman  pieces;  curtains,  tapestries,  tunics, 
church  vestments  of  the  Early  Christians,  towels,  anti- 
macassars, etc. 

The  European  velvets  are  also  well  shown  in  a  collection 
of  some  hundreds  of  pieces  from  Gothic  velvets  on,  during 
all  the  great  velvet  periods  till  the  making  of  velvet  as  an 
art  declined.  On  the  Chinese  side  we  also  have  a  marvellous 
series  of  velvets  of  exquisite  design  and  make. 

The  embroideries  are  also  well  represented,  Persian, 
Greek,  Turkish,  and  Chinese. 

We  have  also  a  collection  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  cases 
of  lace  that  shows  the  early  work  of  Italy,  traces  it  out 
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through  the  Venetian  settlements  of  the  Aegean,  another 
series  shows  its  spread  to  France,  Belgium  and  England 
and  then  brings  each  of  the  great  makes  down  to  date. 
These  stages  in  the  great  industry  are  not  shown  by  scraps 
but  by  fine  pieces  which  are  of  great  beauty. 

The  collection  of  carpets  is  also  developing  though  the 
difficulties  in  procuring  examples  of  this  industry  are  very 
great.  These  collections  will  have  a  great  interest  especially 
to  the  women  of  Canada,  and  will  change  materially  the 
nature  of  their  embroidery  and  develop  a  certain  amount 
of  lace  work. 

The  collection  of  arms  and  armour  is  also  of  moderate 
size  and  illustrates  well  the  development  of  offensive  arms. 
Some  suits  of  armour  have  also  been  obtained.  One  out- 
standing piece  is  a  gladiatorial  helmet.  The  haf  ted  weapons 
are  well  illustrated,  practically  every  important  arm  used 
in  Europe  after  1450  A.D.  Spurs,  bits  and  other  work  of 
the  smith  are  represented. 

Early  stages  in  the  making  of  gems  are  well  shown. 
Side  by  side  with  the  European  arms  are  works  of  the  smiths 
of  India,  China  and  Japan.  A  special  collection  for  boys 
will  show  the  arms  of  the  story  book. 

The  collection  of  furniture  though  not  large  has  many 
excellent  examples  of  the  Gothic  Renaissance  and  later 
periods  and  has  in  particular  some  very  good  marriage 
chests.  The  examples  have  been  chosen  partly  to  illustrate 
the  life  of  the  different  periods,  but  more  to  serve  as  models 
for  and  inspiration  to  the  wood  workers  of  Canada  who 
have  suffered  severely  from  the  lack  of  both  things.  A 
small  collection  of  architectural  details  is  also  being 
formed. 

A  collection  of  quite  another  type  is  the  Biblical  collec- 
tion which  is  in  three  parts.  First:  a  long  series  of  objects 
that  shows  the  history  of  Palestine  from  the  Semitic  con- 
quest down  to  the  Arab  invasion.  This  is  large  and  has 
some  very  outstanding  features  such  as  a  series  of  images 
of  the  Goddess  Ashtaroth,  and  a  collection  of  lamps  that 
shows  from  the  decoration  the  general  political  and  religious 
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tendency  of  the  common  people  through  the  whole  period. 

The  second  side  is  a  very  large  collection  that  gives  a 
picture  of  Graeco  Roman  life  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the 
early  fathers.  This  shows  all  the  common  objects  to  be 
met  with  in  Roman  village  life:  dolls,  toys,  marbles,  tops, 
puzzles,  draughts,  dice  and  other  gambling  games;  babies' 
mits  and  socks,  shirts,  tunics,  socks,  hats,  sandals,  boots, 
weapons,  blacksmith's  tools,  carpenter's  tools,  shoemaker's 
tools,  harvesting  implements,  pots,  kettles  and  pans  in 
large  numbers,  church  dishes,  store  jars,  hundreds  of  lamps 
in  metal  and  pottery.  School  slates  with  the  lesson  still 
upon  them,  school  exercises  on  potsherds,  pens,  ink  pots, 
stylii  and  wax  tablets,  receipts,  accounts,  deeds  and  invita- 
tions to  dinner,  wills,  bills  of  sale,  etc.  Medical  instruments, 
hot  water  appliances,  pins,  needles,  yarn,  examples  of 
Roman  sewing  and  knitting,  work  boxes,  jewel  boxes, 
jewellery  in  gold,  silver  and  bronze,  beads  of  every  des- 
cription and  many  hundreds  of  small  things  for  domestic 
use  and  ornament.  There  is  also  a  long  series  of  the  local 
gods  of  many  places. 

The  third  side  is  a  collection  of  costumes,  tents,  work 
and  the  tools  and  utensils  of  modern  Palestine. 

The  coin  collection  shows  the  development  of  coinage 
and  coins  struck  by  important  and  well  known  men,  rather 
than  the  artistic  side  of  coinage.  There  is  a  good  series  of 
Biblical  coins  and  a  fair  series  of  British  coins,  to  show  the 
money  used  in  the  mother  country  from  the  time  of  the 
early  Britains  through  the  Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
Conquests  and  on  to  the  Georges.  With  these  there  is  a 
very  long  series  from  China  that  shows  a  totally  different 
development.  There  is  also  a  number  of  savage  coins 
which  illustrate  the  possibilities  of  development  in  a  unit 
of  exchange. 

A  small  collection  is  being  developed  to  give  a  history 
of  costume  in  England. 

A  large  section  of  the  Museum  will  be  given  up  to 
primitive  manufactures  and  art  as  shown  by  the  arms  and 
other  work  of  savage  or  semi-savage  races.  This  is  not 
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only  important  in  the  study  of  the  races  themselves  but 
throws  light  on  early  stages  in  the  history  of  races  who 
long  ago  raised  themselves  to  what  we  call  a  state  of  civilis- 
ation. 

A  small  gallery  will  be  devoted  to  the  development  of 
civilisation  in  Greece:  Greek  marbles,  vases,  arms,  coins 
and  jewellery  will  be  shown. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  the  description  of  many  smaller 
subjects  that  are  treated  more  or  less  fully.  The  serious 
thing  about  museum  work  is  that  it  must  be  practically 
finished  within  a  very  few  years.  Antiquities  are  so  eagerly 
sought  after  by  continental,  American  and  even  Chinese 
museums  that  the  world's  supply  is  nearly  exhausted. 
Within  the  last  few  years  class  after  class  of  antiquities 
has  passed  either  entirely  or  practically  off  the  market,  the 
few  that  remain  being  at  prohibitive  prices.  In  Egypt  the 
supply  is  almost  exhausted  and  many  things  sell  for  one 
hundred  times  the  amount  they  brought  a  few  years  ago. 
In  many  European  countries  the  governments  are  making 
the  most  strenuous  efforts  to  get  everything  possible  and 
are  using  the  museums  as  one  of  their  chief  educational 
instruments;  in  Germany  school  children  are  taught  his- 
tory in  the  room  where  the  arms  and  armour  of  the  period 
are  shown.  The  teacher  brings  them  for  the  last  hour  and 
dismisses  school  at  the  museum  doors. 

Everywhere  in  Europe,  the  workers  both  male  and  fe- 
male are  allowed  to  draw  and  photograph  objects  that  bear 
on  their  work,  and  numbers  of  young  mechanics  who  are 
working  in  the  European  museums  take  back  to  their  fac- 
tories models  and  inspiration  which  convert  them  into  first 
class  workmen.  So  much  is  this  felt  in  England  that  the 
potters,  furniture-makers  and  other  crafts  give  promising 
young  mechanics,  a  pound  sterling  a  week  as  a  scholarship 
for  from  one  year  up,  so  that  they  may  go  to  London  and 
work  in  the  South  Kensington  museum.  One  may  see 
from  three  to  four  hundred  of  these  men  there  at  once. 
This  is  the  way  the  manufacturers  wish  their  men  to  be 
trained,  not  in  industrial  classes,  which  I  believe  the  average 
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big  manufacturer  looks  on  with  anything  but  approval. 
He  wishes  to  teach  the  trade  himself  in  accordance  with  the 
local  possibilities,  and  then  to  have  the  man  go  and  see 
what  other  workers  of  the  great  periods  have  accomplished, 
and  to  have  him  puzzle  out  how  difficult  things  were  done 
and  make  drawings  of  the  way  he  himself  would  like  to 
attempt  them.  When,  under  the  continued  stimulus  of  fine 
work,  the  young  mechanic  gets  restless  to  begin  himself, 
firmly  convinced  that  he  can  now  do  something  really  good, 
he  goes  back  to  the  factory  and  is  given  a  chance  to  put 
his  learning  and  enthusiasm  into  practice.  This  is  the 
training  that  the  master  mechanic  who  makes  fine  things 
knows  to  be  of  value.  This  is  the  man  or  woman  who  has 
received  first  consideration  in  the  making  of  our  Museum. 

C.  T.  CURRELLY. 


THE  CIVIL  SERVICE  AS  A  CAREER  FOR  A  UNIVERSITY 

GRADUATE 

The  University  graduate  is  or  should  be  at  once  abler 
and  more  willing  than  is  the  man  who  has  not  had  his 
training,  to  give  attention  to  public  affairs  and  time  to 
public  service.  If  there  is  to  be  developed  in  Canada 
that  higher  sense  of  civic  responsibility  and  of  obligation 
unselfishly  to  serve  the  state — something  without  which 
we  cannot  reasonably  lay  claim  to  national  status — it  is  to 
the  leavening  influence  of  University  men,  trained  away 
from  too  gross  a  worship  of  individualism  and  materialism, 
that  such  a  consummation  will  be  due.  At  the  present 
time  there  is  amongst  us  a  certain  disposition  to  make  light 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  college  student  who  ventures  to 
give  expression  to  his  hope  some  day  to  play  a  part  in 
public  life.  We  are  inclined  to  stigmatise  such  expressions 
as  bordering  on  the  heroic  and  as  being  a  half-excusable  and 
wholly  charming  bye-product  of  youthful  optimism  and 
ambition.  But  the  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
his  plans,  in  their  relation  to  the  service  of  the  nation, 
evince  a  certain  attitude  of  mind  which  is  entirely  com- 
mendable. That  nation  is  fortunate  whose  men  vie  with 
each  other  in  winning  recognition  by  means  of  service. 

There  are  different  ways  in  which  this  service  may  be 
rendered.  From  the  standpoint  of  economics  practically 
every  form  of  sane  industry  is  a  contribution  to  the  social 
good.  We  pass  over  those  forms  of  social  service  which  lie 
outside  the  field  of  government.  Even  within  this  field  a 
distinction  must  be  made.  There  are  those  who  figure  in 
the  stress  and  struggle  of  party  warfare,  whose  names  are 
household  terms  and  whose  deeds  and  policies  form  the 
topic  df  engrossing  conversation  in  the  city  and  country. 
The  white  light  of  publicity  is  ever  directed  towards  them, 
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and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  college  man  should — as  do 
all  others — tend  to  confuse  public  men  with  party  service 
and  to  regard  the  fields  of  public  service  and  of  party  war- 
fare as  being  one  and  the  same.  Such  a  view  is  untenable. 
The  University  graduate,  if  debarred  from  such  a  life  by 
either  distaste  or  incapacity  for  it,  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  engaging  in  party  warfare  is  not  only  and  may 
possibly  not  be  the  best  means  by  which  he  can  serve  the 
community.  In  the  immense  field  of  governmental  ad- 
ministration there  is  an  increasing  number  of  opportuni- 
ties for  thoroughly  well- trained  men.  The  civil  service  is 
worthy  of  at  least  the  careful  consideration  of  the  University 
graduate. 

In  Britain  the  standard  of  examinations  in  the  civil 
service  is  so  high  as  practically  to  exclude  all  but  college 
men.  Nearly  all  the  successful  candidates  now  come  from 
some  British  university,  where  they  have  studied  from 
three  to  five  years.  Oxford  sends  half  of  them,  Cambridge 
a  quarter,  and  nearly  all  these  men  have  taken  honours  of 
some  sort.  In  England  there  is  a  strong  feeling  against 
filling  offices  on  grounds  of  personal  or  party  favouritism, 
but  none  against  filling  them,  from  a  small,  highly  educated 
class.  Hence  the  University  man  is,  both  by  training  and 
tradition,  the  natural  recruit  for  the  British  civil  service. 

We  shall  confine  our  treatment  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, more  particularly  to  its  Canadian  aspects.  With 
us  the  Government  Service  is  divided  into  two  classes. — 
the  Outside  and  Inside  Service.  The  former,  roughly 
speaking,  comprises  all  Government  offices  outside  Ottawa, 
as  well  as  those  in  that  city  engaged  in  purely  local 
work,  e.g.,  employees  in  the  local  Post  and  Customs 
offices.  This  portion  of  the  Service  may  be  left  out  of  the 
question,  as  the  number  of  University  men  engaged  in  it  is 
negligible,  nor  does  it  offer  more  than  a  very  few  positions 
which  would  be  suitable  for  them.  The  Inside  Service  is 
composed  of  the  various  departmental  staffs  at  Ottawa, 
and,  if  there  is  a  worthy  career  for  a  University  graduate, 
in  the  Service,  it  will  be  found  here. 
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There  are  some  twenty-five  hundred  employees  in  the 
Inside  Service,  each  member  occupying  a  position  some- 
where between  the  rank  of  Deputy  Minister  and  that  of 
messenger.  We  may  set  aside  the  lower  ranks,  as  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  life  work  of  a  messenger,  a  porter  or  a  packer 
would  appeal  to  our  student  after  spending  at  least  four 
years  of  his  life,  and  a  good  deal  of  his  own  or  somebody 
else's  money  in  fitting  himself  for  a  career.  To  be  eligible 
for  appointment  to  a  clerical  position  he  would  be  required 
to  pass  examinations,  provided  by  law,  and  set  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  These  examinations  being  com- 
petitive, his  early  appointment  would  depend  entirely  on 
his  standing  in  the  list  of  successful  candidates.  This  was 
not  the  case,  formerly,  when  appointments  were  regu- 
lated by  what  is  familiarly  known  as  "pull,"  but  recent 
changes  in  the  Civil  Service  Act  have  done  away  with  this 
undesirable  system,  which  had  only  its  age  to  recommend 
it.  Before  the  Act  was  amended,  the  service  did  not  offer 
a  suitable  career  for  any  but  a  lucky  man  as  promotion  did 
not  depend  always  on  efficiency  and  in  many  cases  virtue 
was  indeed  its  own  reward,  other  rewards  not  being  visible. 
However,  a  real  attempt  was  made  in  the  Act  of  1908  to 
improve  these  conditions  and  I  believe  the  result  has  been 
fairly  successful  with  a  good  prospect  of  more  success  in 
future. 

The  Service  offers  to  an  ambitious  man  comparatively 
little  in  the  way  of  a  monetary  return.  One's  bread  and 
water  are  assured,  and  the  Government  always  pays  on 
pay-day.  Every  employee  receives  his  cheque  regularly 
once  a  month  for  the  full  amount  of  his  month's  salary,  and 
a  bad  season  does  not  mean  a  postponement  of  payment  as 
it  sometimes  does  in  business.  On  the  other  hand  the 
amount  of  salary  is  limited  by  law.  A  business  man  or  a 
professional  man  may  command  almost  any  salary  if  he  is 
sufficiently  expert.  A  Civil  servant  knows  his  limitations 
in  this  regard,  and  beyond  these  he  cannot  go.  Deputy 
Ministers  receive  $5000  to  $7000,  Assistant  Deputies  and 
higher  administrative  officers  from  $2100  to  $4000,  and 
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ordinary  clerks  from  $800  to  $2100.  These  salaries  are 
increased  annually  by  $50  in  the  latter  class  and  $100  in 
the  middle  one,  while  the  Deputies'  salaries  do  not  change 
except  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  University  student 
would  probably  enter  the  clerical  ranks,  and  I  suppose  that 
the  average  salary  there  is  at  least  as  large  as  that  of  the 
average  teacher,  minister,  lawyer  or  doctor. 

Now  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work, — in  the  lower  clerical 
grades  it  is  apt  to  be  of  a  monotonous  character  requiring 
no  particular  skill  in  many  cases  beyond  an  average  ability 
to  read,  write,  add  and  subtract,  but  in  every  Department 
there  are  positions  higher  up  where  the  work  is  interesting 
and  important.  Under  the  present  system,  any  faithful 
and  efficient  officer  may  look  forward  with  considerable 
assurance  to  filling  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility 
if  he  remains  in  the  service  and  attends  to  business.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very  general  opinion  that  all  Government  posi- 
tions are  sinecures  and  that  no  Civil  servant  earns  or  could 
earn  the  salary  generously  allowed  him  by  a  friendly 
Government.  This  is  most  certainly  a  mistaken  idea. 
There  are  many  able  men  in  the  service  at  Ottawa,  and  the 
work  they  do  and  the  responsibilities  they  bear  are  quite 
equal  to  anything  outside,  for  after  all  the  Government  of 
Canada  carries  on  a  big  business,  and  needs  big  men.  As 
an  example  of  the  recognition  which  sometimes  comes  to 
successful  men  in  the  Government  Service  I  might  quote 
the  case  of  the  former  Deputy  Minister  of  Railways  and 
Canals,  a  University  man  who  was  induced  to  leave  the 
Government  Service  by  a  Maritime  Province  enterprise 
in  consideration  of  a  salary  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
that  paid  him  by  the  Department.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
his  secretary  in  the  service,  who  went  with  him,  had  his 
former  salary  doubled  by  the  company  to  which  he  trans- 
ferred his  services.  My  idea  in  citing  this  case  is  to  show 
that  the  amount  of  Government  work  is  not  always  indi- 
cated by  the  amount  of  salary  paid.  There  are  many  cases 
where  the  work  done  is  equal  to  that  commanding  a  much 
higher  salary  outside.  This  of  course,  does  not  make  the 
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Service  attractive  to  a  man  who  is  anxious  to  accumulate 
wealth,  but  I  take  it  that  the  best  student  while  not  averse 
to  providing  a  comfortable  sustenance  for  himself  takes 
other  things  as  well  into  his  consideration  when  deciding 
upon  his  life  work. 

I  have  been  looking  at  the  question  from  the  view- 
point of  a  man  with  no  special  technical  training.  The 
various  Departments  of  the  Government  employ  many 
technically- trained  men.  The  surveys,  geological,  topo- 
graphical, astronomical,  &c.,  are  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  University  men.  Engineers  find  employment  in 
Public  Works,  Railways  and  Canals  and  other  depart- 
ments. Lawyers  are  required  in  all  the  larger  Departments. 
The  Public  Health  is  in  the  hands  of  graduates  in  medicine. 
The  Forestry  Department  promises  employment  for  men 
who  have  qualified  in  this  science.  The  lists  of  the  depart- 
ments include  many  names  of  graduates  from  various 
Canadian  colleges  and  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  these  men 
are  doing  good  work  for  Canada  and  work  of  a  nature  which 
.constitutes  an  honourable  career  for  any  man. 

If  we  include  the  executive  heads  of  the  administrative 
departments  the  name  of  Hon.  W.  L.  M.  King  at  once 
occurs  to  us.  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  each  of  the 
following  Ministers  is  a  University  graduate:  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  Sir  Allen  Aylesworth,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright, 
Sir  Frederick  Borden,  and  Messrs.  Fisher,  Brodeur, 
Lemieux,  Murphy  and  Pugsley.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  names  of  Hon.  Jacques  Bureau,  Solicitor-General  for 
Canada.  Coming  on  to  the  civil  service  proper  we  have 
amongst  the  Deputy  Ministers:  E.  L.  Newcombe,  K.C., 
in  the  Department  of  Justice;  T.  C.  Boville,  B.A.,  in  the 
Department  of  Finance;  R.  M.  Coulter,  M.D.,  in  the 
Postal  Department;  A.  W.  Campbell,  C.E.,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Railways  and  Canals;  A.  P.  Low,  B.Sc.,  in  the 
Department  of  Mines;  Thos.  Mulvey,  B.A.,  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  State;  G.  F.  O'Halloran,  B.A.,  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture;  J.  B.  Hunter,  B.A.,  in  the  Department  of 
Public  Works. 
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A  rapid  survey  of  the  civil  service  lists  shows  the  follow- 
ing graduates  holding  further  important  positions  :  Clerk, 
House  of  Commons — T.  B.  Flint,  M.A.,;  Law  Clerk, 
House  of  Commons — A.  H.  O'Brien,  M.A.,;  Assistant 
Dept.  Minister  of  Finance — H.  T.  Ross,  B.A. ;  Supt.  of 
Insurance — W.  Fitzgerald,  M.A.,;  Ass't.  of  Insurance— 
A.  K.  Blarkadar,  B.A.;  Chief  Trade  Statistician— W.  A. 
Warne,  B.A. ;  Chief  Elec.  Engineer — O.  M.  Higman,  C.E. ; 
Chief  Analyst— A.  McGill,  B.A. ;  Sec.  Postal  Dept.— Wm. 
Smith,  B.A.;  Ass't.  Editor,  Labour  Gazette — R.  H. 
Coats,  B.A. ;  Director  Gen.  of  Public  Health — F.  Monti- 
zambert,  M.D.;  Dominion  Archivist — A.  G.  Doughty,  M.A 
Registrar,  Trade  Marks  and  Copyrights— P.  E.  Ritchie, 
B.A. ;  Commissioner  of  Fisheries — E.  E.  Prince,  B.A.; 
Ass't.  Dept.  of  Mine  Finance — A.  St.  Laurent,  C.E.  ; 
Sec.  Dept.  of  Finance — M.  Tessier,  B.A. ;  Chief  Engineer, 
Dept.  of  P.  Works — E.  D.  Lafleur,  C.E. ;  Chief  Engineer, 
Dept.  of  Ry's.  and  Canals — W.  A.  Bowden,  B.A.Sc. ; 
Chief  Clerk,  Dept.  of  Exter.  Affairs— W.  H.  Walker,  B.A. 

Such  a  list — and  many  names  might  be  added  to  it — 
is  abundant  evidence  that  University  graduates  are  finding 
in  the  Canadian  civil  service  positions  of  importance  and 
of  influence. 

As  regards  the  need  of  a  university  course  in  preparation 
for  a  career  in  the  civil  service  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  from  a  report  by  Lord  Macaulay  on  this  very  subject 
in  1854,  "We  believe,"  he  says,  "that  men  who  have  been 
engaged  up  to  one  or  two  and  twenty  in  studies  which  have 
no  immediate  connection  with  the.  business  of  any  pro- 
fession, and  of  which  the  effect  is  merely  to  open,  to  in- 
vigorate and  to  enrich  the  mind,  will  generally  be  found 
in  the  business  of  every  profession  superior  to  men  who 
have,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
special  studies  of  their  calling."  Such  an  opinion  from 
such  an  authority  is  certainly  worthy  of  note. 

The  University  graduate  who  has  made  economics  his 
major  subject  and  who  has  a  bent  for  statistical  investiga- 
tion might  well  hesitate  between  a  college  instructorship 
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and  a  post  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  or  of  Labour, 
where  the  routine  may  be  more  rigorous  as  to  office  hours 
and  vacations,  but  where  at  the  same  time  one  is  brought 
into  more  immediate  contact  with  the  primary  materials 
of  study,  in  a  constantly  enlarging  field  of  original  research. 
In  the  natural  sciences  the  government  is  insistent  in  its 
demand  for  investigators — in  the  Geological  Survey  and 
elsewhere — who  shall  have  as  complete  equipment  as  the 
men  fitting  themselves  to  spend  their  lives  in  university 
laboratories.  In  the  capital  an  environment  is  found  not 
altogether  different  from  that  of  the  university.  Associ- 
ations are  similar.  The  government's  scientific  specialist 
finds  himself  surrounded  by  other  specialists  in  his  own 
and  other  fields,  and  many  staffs  of  highly  trained  workers 
create  an  atmosphere  which  the  college  graduate  will  find 
thoroughly  congenial. 

Thus  while  the  populace  bowrs  down  before  its  idols  of 
the  platform  and  of  the  spoken  word,  while  the  cheering 
and  the  shouting  go  to  those  upon  whom  falls  the  more 
spectacular  work  of  government,  the  civil  servant  goes  his 
way,  doing  a  work  none  the  less  deserving  because  com- 
paratively unrecognised.  But  there  are  compensations. 
To  some  men,  perhaps  to  the  best  of  men,  publicity  is  dis- 
tasteful. An  honourable  profession,  interesting  work  and 
congenial  surroundings — this  is  what  the  civil  service 
offers — this,  and  the  epitaph  that  one  has  tried  to  serve  his 
country. 

A.  S.  SIBBALD 


EDITORIAL  NOTES 

We  invite  correspondence  upon  questions  raised  in  the 
articles  or  in  the  editorial  notes  of  the  THE  MONTHLY. 
We  reserve  the  right  however,  to  decide  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  using  material  submitted,  and  in  every  csse  we 
must  be  free  to  let  the  contributor's  name  appear. 

STUDENT  FUNCTIONS 

The  academic  year  has  already  witnessed  an  alarming 
growth  of  student  functions.  No  one  who  survived  last 
session  could  have  imagined  that  any  increase  in  their  num- 
ber was  within  the  range  of  possibility.  But  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  impossible  has  happened.  Last  year  where  we 
had  two  events  falling  together  on  every  night  of  the  term 
this  year  we  have  three,  and  frantic  appeals  are  constantly 
being  made  to  the  Students'  Parliament  or  some  impartial 
body  to  introduce  order  into  the  existing  chaos.  Spend  a 
half  hour  during  any  lecture  counting  up  from  the  pages  of 
The  Varsity  the  functions  which,  within  the  precincts  of 
the  University,  people — for  the  vast  majority  of  them  un- 
fortunately cannot  go  on  without  human  intervention  of 
some  kind — do,  will  and  must  attend.  As  the  result  of 
your  computation  you  will  have  before  you  an  appalling 
record  of  hockey,  swimming,  basket-ball  matches,  of  din- 
ners, dances,  dramatic  entertainments  of  departmental 
and  debating  societies.  And  that  will  be  scarcely  half  the 
tale.  You  will  have  ignored  altogether  on  the  one  hand 
those  small  and  less  known  but  powerful  organisations 
which  in  the  dim  light  and  stale  atmosphere  of  down-town 
restaurants  determine  the  destiny  of  Canada  and  the  Em- 
pire, and  on  the  other  hand  that  huge  net  of  social  engage- 
ments which  so  many  hospitable  but  mistaken  residents 
of  the  city  give  their  lives  to  holding  out  before  guileless 
undergraduates;  you  will  have  closed  your  ears  to  the 
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ceaseless  ringing  of  the  innumerable  telephones  which  hold 
the  University  in  bonds  light  as  air,  but  strong  as  steel, 
and  to  those  interminable  conversations,  which  neither 
deceive,  charm  nor  attract  anyone,  but  are  a  snare  and  a 
delusion  to  the  young. 

From  the  despair  into  which  such  a  reckoning  must 
throw  every  thoughful  observer  of  present  conditions,  a 
few  commonplace  considerations  will  do  something  to 
save  us.  That  simple  but  most  beneficent  law,  which 
prevents  anyone  from  being  in  more  than  one  place  at  one 
and  the  same  time  renders  it  impossible  that  all  these 
functions  should  be  discharged,  if  that  is  the  proper  term, 
by  all  the  undergraduates.  Still  by  a  proper  application 
of  these  cardinal  principles  of  modern  life,  compression  and 
concentration,  a  great  deal  can  undoubtedly  be  done.  A 
vigorous  man  may  lunch  heartily  with  the  Fourteen  Club, 
and  decide  upon  the  size  and  ventilation  of  workingmen's 
homes;  he  may  gain  some  much-needed  exercise  during 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  by  taking  part  in  or  applauding 
a  whole  series  of  athletic  contests,  he  may  look  in  on  a 
class-reception,  before  setting  out  to  the  Vowel  Club  to 
determine  his  relations  with  the  inhabitants  of  French- 
Canada;  he  may  attend  during  the  early  hours  of  the 
evening  a  French  or  German  Comedy,  and  pass  thence  to 
the  Classical  and  Historical  Societies  before  dropping  in 
at  the  end  of  the  day  upon  the  College-dance  and  broad- 
ening his  sympathies  by  an  unduly  brief  but  delightful 
experience  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  present 
system  is  calculated  to  afford.  That  a  programme  of 
this  extent  and  variety  could  easily  be  covered  in  the  space 
of  twelve  hours  everyone  would  admit.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  but  few  of  us  make  the  attempt  whether  from 
lack  of  energy  and  foresight  or  from  some  other  cause. 

Possibly  the  real  explanation  is  that  the  great  majority 
of  our  University  functions  appeal  to  such  different  tastes. 
De  gustibus  non  disputandum,  as  the  erudite  old  lady 
murmured  when  she  kissed  the  cow.  Indeed,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  that  every  form  of  human 
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genius,  wit  and  enterprise  should  find  within  these  walls 
some  channel,  some  avenue  for  its  expression.  The  history 
of  the  University  is  one  long  record  of  clubs,  societies, 
newspapers  which  have  come  into  existence  to  satisfy  an 
insatiable  demand,  and  which,  having  satisfied  it,  pass 
away.  The  great  man  invariably  forms  his  coterie  of 
worshippers,  who  try  to  assimilate  his  ideas,  to  acquire  his 
manner  or  to  imitate  his  accent.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
We  have  no  desire  to  limit  the  great  man  from  making 
himself  felt,  from  impressing  himself  upon  his  contem- 
poraries. We  should,  however,  require  him  when  his  work 
is  done,  his  message  uttered,  to  disband  his  followers,  to 
bring  his  club  or  society  to  a  conclusion.  Mournful  in- 
deed is  the  fate  of  those  associations,  we  see  them  on 
every  side,  which  have  survived  the  impulse,  the  inspira- 
tion that  gave  them  being.  So  should  we  compel  every 
one  before  quitting  the  University  to  cry  quits,  to  burn 
his  minute-books,  to  pay  his  bills,  to  strangle  his  offspring. 
Only  where  his  children  have  grown  up  and  are  fit  to 
survive  his  departure,  should  we  give  them  a  moment's 
lease  of  life.  We  could  thus  secure  one  vigorous  man  or 
a  few  vigorous  men  at  the  core  of  every  organisation. 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  we  have  arrived  at  the 
other  law  which  determines  the  character  of  University 
functions.  When  we  rejected  the  alternative,  that  all 
students  attend  all  functions,  we  ran  some  risk  of  flying 
to  the  other  extreme  and  concluding  that  each  student 
has  only  a  single  "function."  There  are  undoubtedly  a 
few  who  discharge  only  one,  who  have  spent  four  years  at 
the  University  without  attending  any  other  society  than 
that  connected  with  their  own  department.  Such  organ- 
isations undoubtedly  offer  that  nice  balance  of  intellectual 
interest  and  social  intercourse  which  is  so  well  calculated 
to  save  the  hard  student  from  dry-as-dustness  on  the  one 
hand  and  awkwardness  on  the  other.  Still  most  of  us 
roam  further  afield;  we  sip  the  nectar  of  many  blossoms, 
we  cultivate  a  charming  manysidedness  in  the  widely  dif- 
ferent atmosphere  of  social  clubs.  So  it  happens  that 
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while  no  one  attends  all  the  student  functions,  and  few 
confine  themselves  each  to  a  single  function,  we  are  all 
faithful  members  of  six  or  seven  organisations — a  result 
which  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  amazing  growth  of 
functions  within  recent  years. 

A  great  part  of  this  development  may  be  natural  and 
inevitable.  No  one  can  condemn  the  conversation  and 
study  clubs  which  do  determine,  far  more  than  even  their 
members  realise,  the  future  of  Canada  and  the  Empire. 
It  is  the  so-called  "social"  functions  of  which  we  must 
always  be  afraid.  As  their  name  implies,  they  are 
characterised  by  a  larger  measure  of  frivolity,  nonsense, 
and  mawkish  sentimentality  than  of  serious  devotion  to 
any  serious  object.  We  can  easily  cultivate  so  many 
sides  of  ourselves,  as  to  leave  no  character  or  purpose 
worth  developing  at  all.  We  can  round  off  not  merely  the 
angles,  but  all  that  is  distinctive  and  original.  Yet,  when 
everything  is  said  and  done,  we  have  come  here  to  develop 
an  individuality,  to  be  educated,  not  to  become  pleasant, 
insipid  followers  of  the  fashionable  round.  It  is  so  hard 
to  keep  a  firm  hold  on  this  idea,  to  remember  that  the 
old,  old  books  and  the  old,  old  lectures  are  our  law,  not  the 
tempting  notices,  reared  on  high  which  announce  a  dance 
or  a  meeting.  We  shall  have  to  apply  the  brakes  regular- 
ly— a  hard  process  when  the  whole  society  of  the  Univer- 
sity is  "speeding  up" — unless  we  wish  to  introduce  here 
all  the  "side  shows"  of  the  American  university.  Some 
few  must  prefer  to  sit  down  at  quiet,  earnest  work,  and 
to  bid  the  musicians  and  the  mummers  move  along. 

THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  GRADUATES 

We  still  meet  with  the  complaint  that  University 
graduates  do  not  render  adequate  public  service;  we  still 
meet  with  the  complaint  that  the  graduates  cannot  find 
any  services  to  render.  Surely  some  way  can  be  found  of 
relating  this  demand  to  this  supply,  of  laying  before  Uni- 
versity men  and  women  a  programme,  by  the  performance 
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of  which  they  can  discharge  their  duty  to  the  community. 
We  venture  to  suggest  a  few  items  in  such  a  programme. 
We  do  so  not  without  great  hesitation,  realising  well 
enough  that  suggestions  of  this  kind  may  easily  cause  more 
harm  than  good.  The  right  sort  of  people  usually  find 
their  own  methods  of  doing  things,  and  when  they  find 
suggestions  are  offered,  treat  them  like  patent  medicines, 
or  cure-alls  which  should  be  avoided  utterly.  Still,  in  the 
present  case  there  appears  to  be  plenty  of  good  will  on 
the  part  of  many  graduates,  and  just  a  plain  downright 
absence  of  ideas,  a  void  which  something  from  without 
alone  can  fill. 

We  begin  by  recommending  University  men  and  women, 
whose  lot  is  cast  in  small  towns, — and  theirs  is  usually  the 
greatest  need — to  cultivate  an  interest  in  local,  municipal 
politics.  The  suggestion  may  come  like  a  shock  to  sensi- 
tive nerves,  for  municipal  politics,  as  they  are  at  present 
conducted  in  this  province  do  not  make  an  appeal  to  a  very 
high  order  of  intelligence.  But  we  may  seriously  consider, 
who  should  bear  the  blame  for  this  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs.  Are  we  ready  enough  to  trust  the  electors,  to  lay 
our  case  before  them?  Is  not  our  attitude  rather,  "we  can 
do  nothing,  no  one  would  understand  us,  the  people  get 
what  they  deserve."  Surely  these  are  hard  sayings,  if 
democracy  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  real  trouble  may  be, 
that  we  never  work  the  system,  and  declaim  against  the 
blindness  of  democracy,  when  the  beam  is  in  our  own  eye. 
However  that  may  be,  any  one  with  courage  and  con- 
victions has  an  unlimited  field  in  local  politics ;  he  can  carry 
on  a  series  of  campaigns  for  good  roads,  for  town-planning, 
and  only  when  he  has  failed  and  not  before,  is  he  justified 
in  decrying  the  intelligence  of  his  neighbours. 

But  still  it  is  the  weaker  brethren  for  whom  we  are 
prescribing;  the  strong  man  will,  as  we  have  already  said, 
find  a  way.  So  that  if  democracy  cannot  as  yet  be  fully 
trusted,  and  requires  a  larger  education,  let  graduates 
avoid  the  turmoil  of  popular  elections,  and  turn  their  minds 
to  public-library  and  school  boards.  They  will  find  there 
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quite  as  large  a  field.  Over  the  province  within  recent  years 
has  sprung  up  a  whole  crop  of  public  libraries,  most  of 
them  well-built,  well-designed  and  well-lighted  edifices. 
But  we  doubt  if  at  present  their  contents  are  as  well  chosen 
and  arranged  as  their  appearance  is  imposing;  we  doubt 
if  their  value  is  appreciated  fully  by  the  teachers  in  public 
and  high  schools  and  generally  by  readers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  spite  of  the  admirable  guidance  provided 
by  the  Ontario  Library  Association  and  the  Department 
of  Education  the  library  shelves  often  reflect  the  somewhat 
limited  experience  and  extravagant  tastes  of  the  local 
boards.  In  some  instances  the  subscription  agent  has 
reaped  a  rich  harvest;  they  stand  there  row  upon  row,  the 
beautiful  sets  of  the  world's  orations,  poems  and  history, 
striving  to  conceal  under  all  the  prismatic  hues  and  ela- 
borate ornamentation  of  their  fulsome  binding  the  hollow 
mockery  within.  It  is  really  a  tragedy,  when  in  their  stead 
and  for  half  the  outlay,  there  might  be  strewn  carelessly 
about  millions  of  cheap  classics,  those  dear,  familiar,  service- 
able volumes,  which  we  can  handle  without  apologising  for 
the  familiarity.  A  new  Battle  of  the  Books  has  begun;  all 
University  graduates  should  take  sides  on  behalf  of  econ- 
omy, convenience  and  taste.  They  should  co-operate  with 
the  central  boards,  introduce  intelligent  and  economical 
methods  of  purchase,  insist  on  proper  and  adequate  cata- 
loguing and  bring  the  meaning  and  usefulness  of  the  libra- 
ries home  to  the  community. 

Of  the  school  boards  we  need  say  nothing.  It  is  a 
commonplace  that  the  educational  system  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  them  and  the  people  they  represent.  They 
pay  the  piper  and  are  disposed  to  call  the  tune.  What  will 
the  tune  be?  Are  they  to  pay  good  salaries  or  bad,  to  en- 
gage good  teachers  or  bad,  to  provide  adequate  facilities  or 
not  ?  The  Department  of  Education  may  impose  cer- 
tain standards  but  it  makes  all  the  difference  whether  those 
excellent  requirements  are  being  imposed  from  without 
upon  a  stiff-necked  generation  or  are  welcomed  by  an  in- 
telligent and  well-informed  public  opinion.  Another  battle 
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forms;  its  lines  are  flung  over  the  whole  province.  Again 
it  behooves  every  University  man  or  woman  to  fight  per- 
sistently for  the  cause  of  sound  and  thorough  education. 

But  there  are  still  left  some  whom  the  sounds  of  battle 
frighten  away.  Even  for  them  honest  work  remains.  Let 
them  gather  together  a  few  people  who  are  interested  in 
books  or  politics  or  any  serious  things — they  can  always 
find  a  few  who  are  not  obsessed  by  local  athletics  or  bridge 
whist — arrange  a  programme  of  study,  and  carry  on  regular 
meetings.  We  are  acquainted  with  many  such  organi- 
sations which,  though  in  some  cases  they  have  not  escaped 
ridicule  and  paternal  advice,  all  attract  the  warm  sympathy 
and  support  of  their  members,  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of 
intellectual  interest.  They  form  also,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested before  in  these  pages,  the  real  centres  of  University 
extension.  The  University  lecturer  who  delivers  to  a 
casual  audience  in  a  rural  school  house  a  diluted  pronounce- 
ment on  literature,  history,  or  art,  does  undoubtedly  dis- 
turb the  even,  monotonous  tenor  of  rural  life;  his  perform- 
ance takes  rank  among  the  "best  things"  which,  as  he  is 
so  often  told,  the  large  number  who  are  not  present,  have 
been  reluctantly  compelled  to  miss.  He  does  infinitely 
more  good,  however,  when  he  meets  a  group  of  people  who 
have  prepared  his  subject,  and  merely  fit  his  lecture  into 
their  own  scheme.  The  Alumni  can  render  a  real  service 
by  organising  local  groups  and  knitting  them  to  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Committee. 

Only  one  further  suggestion.  In  many  English  coun- 
tries, societies  exist  solely  for  the  purpose  of  placing  in 
the  public  schools  works  of  art,  and  good  pictures.  In 
some  cases  they  borrow  from  private  owners,  in  others  they 
purchase  the  excellent  reproductions  which  firms  both  in 
England  and  on  the  continent  now  provide.  By  means  of 
a  very  simple  and  effective  organisation  they  keep  the 
pictures  circulating  among  the  schools.  A  school  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  obtains  this  year 
some  well  known  historical  painting  which  makes  a 
general  appeal;  the  next  year  its  place  is  taken  by  some 
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less  familiar  but  more  carefully  handled  subject.  The 
taste  of  the  pupils  is  thus  steadily  improved,  and  their 
knowledge  extended.  It  is  the  uniform  experience  of  the 
committees  that  after  a  very  short  time  the  scholars 
themselves  demand  the  better  pictures.  Here,  we  ven- 
ture to  urge,  is  another  vast  field  in  this  country  for  volun- 
tary enterprise.  Only  in  very  few  instances  are  our  schools 
provided  with  suitable  pictures;  generally  speaking,  those 
powerful  influences  which  emanate  from  beautiful  and 
aritstic  things  never  beat  upon  the  youthful  imaginations 
of  our  provincial  school  children.  In  the  rare  cases  where 
pictures  have  been  purchased  and  hung,  they  reflect  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  Principal  rather  than  any  well-estab- 
lished principles  of  selection;  they  will  certainly  never 
leave  the  walls  until  they  drop  from  their  frames.  Why 
should  not  graduates,  both  men  and  women,  and  especi- 
ally women,  organise  this  work,  secure  the  better  spending 
of  the  money  which  is  spent,  and  secure  money  where  none 
is  at  present  available?  They  have  themselves  seen  the 
blank  walls  of  University  College  peopled  by  a  new  and 
splendid  generation,  they  have  themselves  felt  the  change 
which  the  touch  of  Velasquez  has  made  in  the  dead  sur- 
face of  the  hall,  running  west  from  the  post-office.  They 
possess  little  or  no  missionary  spirit  unless  they  endeavour 
to  spread  the  same  influences  broadcast  throughout  this 
country. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

After  conference  with  the  other  Federated  Universities 
the  Board  of  Governors  have  resolved  that  the  payment 
for  examinations  conducted  by  members  of  the  University 
whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the  University,  shall  cease 
after  May,  1912.  Payment  will  be  made,  however,  for  the 
Supplemental  examinations  held  in  September  and  in 
January  and  for  the  June  Senior  Matriculation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  only  three  of  the  four  repre- 
sentatives on  the  Senate  chosen  by  the  High  School 
teachers  of  the  Province  were  nominated  at  the  elections 
held  in  September  1910,  the  Board  of  Governors  decided 
that  in  order  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  Act,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  hold  another  election  for  the  appointment  of 
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the  fourth  representative  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  and 
High  School  teachers.  Accordingly  the  election  was 
held  in  February. 

The  Governors  have  received  from  a  firm  of  engineer- 
ing experts  a  report  dealing  with  the  possibility  of  securing 
better  ventilation  for  the  main  building.  This  matter 
which  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  long  time  still 
requires  careful  attention,  inasmuch  as  the  engineers  are 
of  the  opinion  that  even  after  the  outlay  of  a  large 
amount  of  money,  they  cannot  guarantee  that  the  results 
will  be  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

This  is  the  second  report  that  has  been  made  within 
the  last  few  years  on  this  matter,  and  the  Governors  hope 
that  they  may  be  able  to.  do  something  to  remedy  con- 
ditions in  the  old  building  which  have  for  a  long  time  been 
causing  concern. 

The  resolution  of  the  Senate  placing  Spanish  among  the 
options  to  be  allowed  at  Matriculation  in  1911,  for  those 
whose  native  language  is  Spanish,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Board. 

— •—  % 

UNIVERSITY   APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  University  of  Toronto: — 

ARTS 

Biology. — Class  Assistants  in  Biology  for  the  Easter  Term, 
1911:  Dr.  F.  C.  Harrison,  H.  T.  White. 

Logic  and  History  of  Philosophy: — Assistant  for  the  Session : 
1910-1911:  G.  S.  Brett. 

Orientals. — Instructor  from  January  1911  to  end  of  Session: 
C.  A.  McRae. 

APPLIED   SCIENCE 

Applied  Chemistry. — Assistant  Demonstrator  from  Janu- 
ary 1911  to  end  of  Session:  L.  J.  Rogers. 

Drawing. — Fellow  from  January  1911  to  end  of  Session: 

F.  V.  Munro,  (vice  A.  E.  Uren,  resigned). 
The   resignation   of   Mr.   M.  R.    Riddell,  Lecturer  in 

Mechanical  Engineering,  has  been  accepted. 
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PROCEEDINGS    OF    TIIE    SENATE 

THE   CONGRESS   OF   THE   UNIVERSITIES   OF   THE   EMPIRE 

The  first  Congress  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire  was 
held  in  London  in  1903,  when  Professor  Cameron  and 
Dr.  Reeve  represented  the  University  of  Toronto.  An 
influential  Committee  has  been  appointed  in  Great  Britain 
to  make  preparations  for  the  second  Congress,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  London  during  July,  1912.  In  November  last 
the  Home  Committee  met  and  drafted  a  scheme  of  subjects 
to  be  discussed,  as  follows: — 

It  is  suggested  that  the  work  of  the  Congress  might  be 
divided  so  as  to  devote  a  day  to  the  consideration  of  Uni- 
versities in  some  particular  aspect,  as  follows : — 

I.  University  Organisation: 

(l).  Division  of  labour  and  specialisation  among  Uni- 
versities. 

(2).  Relations  of  Universities  to  Colleges  and  other 
institutions  associated  with  them. 

n.  Universities  in  their  Relation  to  teachers  and  Under- 
graduate students: 

(i).  The  sphere  of  Universities  in  Technical  and  Pro- 
fessional Education. 

(2).  Education  for  the  Public  Services. 

(3).  Action  of  Universities  in  relation  to  the  after- 
careers  of  their  students. 

(4).  Interchange  of  students. 

(5).  Interchange  of  University  teachers. 

(6).  Position  of  Women  in  Universities. 

(7).  Pension  and  Superannuation  Schemes. 

in.  Universities  in  their  Relation  to  Post-Graduate  and 

Research  Work, 
(i).  Inter-University  arrangements  for  Post-Graduate 

and  Research  Students. 

(2).  Distribution   of   published   University   contribu- 
tions to  learning. 
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iv.  Universities  in  their  Relations  to  Schools  and  to  Agencies 
for  Higher  Education. 

(i).  Conditions    of   entrance    to    University    Degree 

Courses. 

(2).  Possibility  of  equivalence  and  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  entrance  tests  to  Degree  Courses. 
(3).  Relationship  between  Universities  and  Secondary 

Schools. 
(4).  Relationship  between  Universities  and  Technical 

Schools. 

(5).  Provision  for  other  than   Degree  Students,   in- 
cluding University  Extension  Students. 

An  invitation  has  been  extended  to  this  University  to 
send  representatives,  and  the  Senate,  at  its  last  Meeting, 
named  a  series  of  Committees  to  take  up  the  suggestions 
which  have  been  forwarded. 

It  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  distribute  the  work 
after  a  fashion  different  from  that  proposed  by  the  Home 
Committee.  To  the  subjects  already  suggested  for  con- 
sideration, the  University  has  added  one  called  "Student 
Activities,"  which  embraces  such  matters  as  "Resi- 
dence," "Self-Government,"  "Sport,"  "Secret  Societies," 
"Religious,  Philanthropic,  and  Military  Interests." 

The  various  committees  have  already  met,  and  will 
probably  not  assemble  again  until  May,  when  additional 
suggestions  will  be  brought  forward.  When  these  have 
been  put  in  form  they  will  be  submitted  to  the  Home  Com- 
mittee for  further  consideration. 


At  the  same  Meeting  of  the  Senate,  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  was  conferred  on  Mr.  W.  T.  Morrow, 
while  Messrs.  Geo.  H.  Kennedy,  M.  H.  Sparling,  and  G.  K. 
Williams  were  reported  as  having  complied  with  the  con- 
ditions for  the  Diplomas  in  Mining  Engineering  and  Me- 
chanical and  Electrical  Engineering  for  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science. 
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A  Statute  was  passed  providing  for  the  same  prescrip- 
tion in  English  and  History  of  the  Fourth  Year  as  obtained 
in  1910,  and  that  for  Classical  students  of  the  Fourth  Year 
the  substitution  of  "5  Cicero,  De  Finibus,  Books  III  and 
IV;  Marcus  Aurelius,  Meditations,  Book  IV;  Davidson, 
The  Stoic  Creed,"  for  the  prescription  to  be  found  in  the 
Calendar  of  the  present  Year. 


A  Report  from  the  Board  of  Medical  Studies  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  Course  designed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Department  of  Militia  for  promotion 
in  the  permanent  Army  Medical  Corps. 


THE  SATURDAY  LECTURES 

The  series  of  Saturday  Lectures  for  the  present  Session 
opened  January  I3th  in  Convocation  Hall  with  a  lecture 
by  Principal  Peterson  of  McGill  University.  The  subject 
was  "  Poetry  in  the  School."  The  three  most  characteristic 
manifestations  of  American  civilisation,  said  the  lecturer, 
were  the  railroads,  the  newspapers,  and  the  schools.  As 
for  the  latter  two,  it  has  been  said  that  they  would  not  be 
much  better  than  the  community  deserved,  or  much  worse 
than  it  would  tolerate.  The  continual  criticism  to  which 
the  schools  are  exposed,  is  not  to  be  deplored,  but  rather 
welcomed  as  a  sign  of  the  public  appreciation  of  their  im- 
portance as  a  factor  in  the  national  well-being.  The 
characteristic  which  Principal  Peterson  himself  was  most 
disposed  to  criticise  is  the  growing  tendency  to  merely 
practical  subjects  and  purely  material  ends.  He  could  not 
believe  that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  England,  for 
example,  in  the  keen  struggle  for  industrial  supremacy,  to 
turn  her  back  on  the  old-fashioned  higher  education.  To 
exclude  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  emotion  is  to  narrow 
the  possibilities  of  happiness  and  to  cramp  the  nature  of 
man.  In  poetry  especially  we  find  an  educational  instru- 
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ment  of  the  highest  value,  and  the  lecturer  proceeded  to 
direct  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  certain  consider- 
ations with  regard  to  its  employment  in  our  schools. 

Principal  Peterson  deprecated  the  application  of  ex- 
cessive analysis  to  poetry  read  in  school  and  its  use  as  a 
basis  for  examinations.  The  pupil  under  such  conditions 
was  more  likely  to  be  repelled  from  poetry  than  to  have 
his  natural  liking  for  it  developed;  experience  shews  that 
the  child  has  a  natural  appreciation  at  least  for  the  metrical 
movement  of  verse.  The  reading  of  poetry  aloud  should 
be  practised,  not  ambitious  dramatic  reading,  but  the 
simple  rendering  of  the  lines  with  sympathy  and  a  due 
regard  for  their  metrical  character.  From  thus  familiarising 
the  young  with  good  poetry,  important  results  should 
flow.  The  sense  for  the  just  and  effective  use  of  the 
language  would  be  developed,  and  some  barrier  raised 
against  the  degradation  of  English  at  a  time  when  our 
feeling  for  the  proper  and  effective  use  of  words  is  in  danger 
of  destruction  from  our  daily  contact  with  the  solecisms 
and  vulgarity  current  in  newspapers  and  popular  literature 
in  general.  Even  more  beneficent  is  the  effect  of  poetry 
in  broadening  and  deepening  the  emotional  life.  By  the 
sympathies  thus  stirred,  many  of  the  most  fundamental 
lessons  may  be  taught,  the  more  effectively  because  in- 
directly. The  speaker  envied  the  teachers  their  oppor- 
tunity of  thus,  by  judicious  selection  from  the  stores  of 
English  poetry,  awakening  and  stimulating  the  higher 
life  of  the  child.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  lecture,  the 
speaker  illustrated  his  points  by  reading  several  appro- 
priate selections  and  indicating  the  purposes  to  which  they 
might  be  applied:  Joagum  Miller's  "Columbus,"  Harold 
Begbie's  "Close  of  Day,"  and  the  more  familiar  lines  of 
Henry  Newbolt  "There's  a  breathless  hush  in  the  close 
to-night."  These  readings  delighted  the  audience,  and 
brought  a  graceful  and  finished  lecture  to  a  fitting  close. 

The  fourth  lecture  of  the  Saturday  course  was  given 
on  February  4th  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Kilpatrick  of  Knox 
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College,  who  took  as  his  subject  "A  Popular  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Divina  Commedia."  As  a  basis  for 
the  comprehension  of  the  poem,  the  lecturer  gave  a  lucid 
exposition  of  the  political,  social  and  religious  conditions  of 
the  times  in  which  Dante  lived  and  wrote,  and  explained 
their  influence  upon  the  personality  of  the  poet  and  the 
character  of  his  masterpiece.  Dealing  then  with  the  poem 
itself,  he  set  forth  in  some  detail  the  plan  of  Dante's 
supernatural  world,  with  its  three  divisions  of  the  Inferno, 
Purgatory  and  Paradise,  making  special  references  to  the 
author's  classification  of  the  various  sins  for  which  expiation 
was  made.  The  logical  nature  and  significance  of  the 
structure  as  a  whole  were  admirably  illustrated  by  means 
of  an  enlarged  diagram  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The 
lecture,  which  was  both  interesting  and  highly  instructive, 
was  much  appreciated  by  the  large  audience  in  attendance. 

Professor  William  Caldwell,  of  McGill  University,  gave 
the  Saturday  afternoon  lecture  on  February  nth.  His 
subject  was  'Pragmatism,  and  the  Pragmatic  Movement.' 

The  lecturer  dealt  with  the  beginnings  of  modern  Prag- 
matism in  the  theories  of  Professor  William  James,  of 
Harvard  University,  Professor  John  Dewey,  of  Columbia 
University,  and  Dr.  Schiller,  of  Oxford  University.  Prag- 
matism, as  developed  by  these  three  thinkers  and  by  many 
who  have  followed  in  their  footsteps,  is  the  theory  which, 
in  general,  holds  that  all  human  beliefs,  even  the  most 
abstract  mathematical  truth,  have  been  reached  upon  the 
basis  of  utility;  that  is,  even  such  a  general  statement  as 
two  plus  two  equals  four,  is  accepted  as  true  simply  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  to  give  results — in  other  words,  it 
works.  The  exact  test  as  to  what  a  "result"  may  be  is 
not  made  very  definite  by  the  pragmatists.  It  naturally 
differs  widely  according  to  the  realm  which  we  are  consider- 
ing. In  one  case  it  might  easily  be  its  ability  to  preserve 
life;  in  another  its  ability  to  give  pleasure;  in  a  third  its 
ability  to  satisfy,  in  the  broadest  moral  or  religious  sense. 

Professor    Caldwell's    treatment    of     this    philosophy 
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showed  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  his  sub- 
ject in  America,  which  is  the  real  home  of  the  movement,  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  to  which  it  has 
reached.  The  lecturer  showed  that  Pragmatism  contains 
little  or  nothing  that  is  really  new  philosophically,  and  'yet 
the  restatement  of  the  old  has,  in  this  case,  been  followed 
by  interesting  results  in  the  theories  of  Science,  Ethics 
and  Metaphysics.  Perhaps  even  more  striking  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  taken  up  by  theologians,  and  is  being  made 
use  of  in  theology.  Professor  Caldwell  criticised  the  doc- 
trines of  Pragmatism  from  many  points  of  view,  claiming 
in  particular,  that  it  did  not  take  sufficiently  into  account 
the  distinction  between  Logic  and  Psychology;  it  uses  the 
latter  as  though  it  included  both  realms.  Neither  does  it 
give  an  adequate  account  of  the  moral  life;  indeed,  Pro- 
fessor Caldwell  seemed  to  think  that  one  of  the  points 
which  it  would  have  to  overcome  to  make  good  its  claim, 
is  to  be  found  in  man's  higher  moral  aspirations. 

Professor  Caldwell 's  scholarly  lecture  was  much  en- 
joyed, particularly  by  those  of  his  audience  who  were 
familiar  with  philosophical  terminology  and  discussions, 
and  had  given  some  attention  to  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  remaining  lectures  were  delivered  by  members  of 
the  University  Staff;  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  con- 
ditions in  the  Far  East,  by  Professor  Mavor,  who  speaks 
with  authority  on  all  such  subjects;  an  illuminating  study 
of  the  Whigs  of  1832,  by  Mr.  Kenneth  Bell;  a  character- 
istically humorous  and  scholarly  account  of  his  travels 
in  Greece  by  Principal  Hutton. 


LECTURE  BY   MR     LIONEL  CURTIS 

The  Political  Science  Club  was  fortunate  in  persuading 
Mr.  Curtis  to  address  them  on  the  Colour  Question  in  South 
Africa.  Mr.  Curtis'  record  as  a  civil  servant  qualifies  him 
to  speak  with  authority,  and  valuable  as  was  his  lecture  for 
its  own  sake,  it  was  more  valuable  still  for  the  light  it 
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threw  on  the  personality  of  the  lecturer;  a  personality 
which,  as  those  who  know  the  history  of  recent  events  in 
that  country  are  aware,  has  long  been  a  real  force  in  South 
Africa. 

Mr.  Curtis  limited  himself  to  a  discussion  of  the  eco- 
nomic aspect  of  the  colour  problem.  Two  years'  work  in 
the  slums  of  Stepney,  had  led  him,  when  he  went  out  to 
the  Witwatersrand  to  be  immensely  impressed  with  the 
lighthearted  spirit  of  the  Kaffirs  and  Chinese  whom  he 
found  in  the  compounds,  living  just  such  a  life  of  perpet- 
ual drudgery  as  he  had  convinced  himself  was  destructive 
of  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  London  slum  dwellers. 
He  soon  discovered,  however,  that  well  as  drudgery  suited 
the  Kaffir,  native  labour  was  the  most  difficult  of  all  South 
African  problems.  That  change  in  policy  towards  native 
races,  the  change  from  ownership  to  trusteeship,  of  which 
Wilberforce  was  the  apostle,  has  merely  substituted  for 
the  system  of  slavery,  the  system  of  caste.  The  native 
under  this  system  is  indeed  nominally  left  free  to  make  his 
own  bargain,  but  he  is  confined  to  drudgery  and  drudgery 
is  confined  to  him.  The  results  of  this  double  restriction 
are  far  reaching.  The  idea  that  certain  work  is  exclusively 
black  man's  work  means  the  creation  of  a  class  of  poor 
whites,  unskilled  men  excluded  by  social  prejudice  and 
trades-union  rules  from  unskilled  labour.  The  absence  of 
unskilled  work  for  the  white  immigrant  means  insuperable 
difficulties  to  the  filling  up  of  the  country,  to  the  maintain- 
ing it  a  colony  of  Europe  rather  than  a  colony  of  Asia. 
Drudgery,  it  is  established,  is  the  school  of  skill — the  native 
born  South  African  is  unable  to  go  through  such  a  school- 
hence  the  tendency  for  the  second  generation  of  the  native 
born  to  be  less  efficient  than  the  immigrant  who  has  learnt 
his  trade  elsewhere.  Conversely,  the  drudgery  performed 
by  the  coloured  labourer  tends  to  increase  his  efficiency 
till  he  is  qualified  to  become  a  skilled  labourer  himself — a 
position  denied  him  by  all  social  and  economic  rules. 
What  is  the  remedy?  Mr.  Curtis  was  very  tentative  in 
his  suggestions,  and  not  very  hopeful  of  their  adoption. 
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A  democracy  will  not  starve  itself,  the  development  of 
the  Rand  requires  armies  of  unskilled  labourers  to  justify 
the  vast  preliminary  expenditure  of  capital  necessary  to 
sink  a  mine;  when  the  demand  for  such  labour  becomes 
acute  its  importation  means  wealth  to  the  employer,  wealth 
to  the  skilled  white  labourer  and  wealth  (in  the  form  of  doles) 
to  the  poor  white — can  it  be  hoped  that  such  an  expedient 
will  not  be  adopted?  Yet  only  by  starving  the  mean  white 
into  unskilled  work,  so  breaking  down  the  caste  system, 
can  the  problem  be  so  much  as  attacked.  If  such  heroic 
remedies  were  to  be  used,  Mr.  Curtis  believed  that  in  the 
end  the  ultimate  cheapness  of  white  as  compared  with 
black  labour  might  be  established.  At  any  rate  the  most 
dangerous  aspect  of  the  problem,  the  idea  that  unskilled 
labour  is  exclusively  blackman's  work  would  disappear. 
But,  said  Mr.  Curtis,  in  conclusion,  the  native  question  in 
South  Africa  is  something  more  than  a  problem,  a  man- 
made  difficulty  presumably  soluble  by  man.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  problem  to  be  solved  as  a  situation  to  be  faced. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  introduced  by  the  President  and  thanked 
for  his  remarkable  lecture  by  Principal  Hutton. 

LECTURE  BY  PROFESSOR  K.  F.  SMITH 

On  February  loth,  Professor  Kirby  F.  Smith  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University  delivered  a  lecture  on  'Martial,  The 
Roman  Epigrammatist. '  He  first  gave  an  account  of  the 
poet's  life,  describing  his  early  home  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain, 
his  long  residence  in  Rome,  where  he  lived  not  wholly 
free  from  difficulties  but  in  the  main  fared  well,  and  his 
final  retirement  in  his  native  province.  The  lecturer 
then  gave  an  estimate  of  Martial's  place  in  literature  and 
offered  a  thorough-going  defense  of  the  poet  in  reply 
to  his  censorious  critics.  He  argued  that,  in  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  the  epigrams,  Martial's  offences 
against  good  taste  and  decency  were  not  so  numerous  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  and  that  in  them  he  was,  to  some 
extent,  bound  by  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  epigrams. 
His  attitude  towards  his  patrons  was  justified  in  view  of 
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the  conditions  of  authorship  at  the  time;  and  his  flattery 
of  Domitian  was  excused  as  being  largely  conventional; 
and,  it  was  pointed  out,  Martial  at  heart  was  honourable 
enough  not  to  turn  and  revile  the  man  after  his  death. 
Professor  Smith  emphasised  the  importance  of  Martial's 
epigrams  to  all  who  wished  to  view  that  age  in  true  per- 
spective. Marital  knew,  as  few  others  did,  the  whole 
life  of  the  metropolis — bad  as  it  was  but  not  irredeemably 
bad — and  judged  it  with  remarkable  shrewdness  and  clear- 
sighted sanity.  While  doing  this,  he  also  wrote  for  all  time. 
His  scenes  with  very  little  change  could  be  reproduced 
to-day; — his  characters  are  still  amongst  us.  Some  of  the 
more  pleasing  features  of  the  man's  own  personality  were 
illustrated,  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  his  literary 
style  were  examined.  The  effect  of  a  number  of  his  epi- 
grams was  admirably  reproduced  by  happily  clever  trans- 
lations of  the  lecturer's  own  rendering.  The  only  regret 
one  feels  in  reporting  this  lecture  is  that,  owing  to  the  un- 
avoidably short  notice,  Professor  Smith  was  not  favoured 
with  a  large  audience.  He  gave  an  address  that  was  at 
once  scholarly  and  "popular"  in  the  best  sense,  one  that 
was  of  great  interest  not  to  grammarians  only,  as  was 
attested  by  the  manifest  delight  with  which  it  was  listened 
to  by  two  eminent  members  of  the  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics.  G.O.S. 

LECTURE    BY  PROFESSOR  W.   K.  PRENTICE 

On  January  25th,  Professor  W.  K.  Prentice  of  Princeton 
University  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Syria  500  years 
after  Christ."  He  first  briefly  described  the  geography  of 
the  district,  and  indicated  some  of  the  main  features  of  the 
Graeco-Oriental  civilisation,  that  once  flourished  near  Anti- 
och,  and  whose  disappearance  was  due  partly  to  physical 
causes,  such  as  earthquakes  and  actual  loss  of  soil,  partly 
to  the  Persian  and  Mohammedan  invasions.  He  then  illus- 
trated, by  a  series  of  slides,  the  present  aspect  of  a  number 
of  deserted  cities,  many  of  whose  buildings,  both  public 
and  private,  are  still  standing  in  a  remarkably  well  pre- 
served condition.  While  the  houses  of  wealthier  citizens 
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and  the  public  baths,  or  "clubs,"  bore  witness  to  con- 
siderable refinement  as  well  as  material  prosperity,  the 
most  striking  instances  were  provided  by  the  magnificent 
churches,  impressive  even  in  their  decay.  Among  these 
were  fine  examples  of  the  Byzantine  architecture  that 
reached  its  perfection  in  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople;  the 
sight  of  the  ruins  recalled  vividly  to  mind  the  importance 
of  Antioch  as  a  once  flourishing  centre  of  Christianity.  At 
the  end  the  lecturer  shewed  pictures  of  a  mysterious  settle- 
ment on  the  very  borders  of  the  desert,  consisting  appar- 
ently of  no  more  than  three  buildings,  a  magnificent  palace, 
and  church,  and  military  barracks,  and  inquiringly  sug- 
gested a  connection  between  it  and  the  strange  tale  of  the 
Empress  Theodora. 

SPECIAL  PERSONALS 

Distinctions  from  the  Royal  Society  of  London  have 
recently  been  conferred  on  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Uuiversity  of  Toronto. 

Professor  J.  B.  Leathes,  of  the  Department  of  Patho- 
logical Chemistry  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  is  one  of 
the  fifteen  candidates  selected  by  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society  for  election  as  Fellows  for  the  year  1911. 
The  formal  election  will  take  place  in  May.  The  honour 
of  election  as  Fellow  is  one  of  the  very  highest  that  can 
be  conferred  on  a  man  of  Science,  and  the  University  is 
to  be  congratulated  that  this  year  the  distinction  comes 
to  one  of  the  staff. 

There  are  now  four  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
the  University,  the  other  three  being  Professors  A.  B. 
Macullum,  T.  G.  Brodie  and  A.  P.  Coleman,  the  last 
named  having  been  elected  in  1910. 

The  second  distinction  conies  in  the  appointment,  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  of  Professor  T.  G. 
Brodie,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  the  Department  of  Physiology, 
as  Croonian  Lecturer  for  the  year  1911.  The  Croonian 
Lectureship  was  founded  in  1/36,  and  in  the  list  of  the 
Croonian  Lecturers  since  that  year  are  the  names  of  those 
who  have  been  foremost  in  the  advancement  of  Science. 
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[An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

Dr.  Adam  Henry  Wright,  B.A.,  '66 
(U).  M.B.,  M.D.,  of  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
new  Board  of  Health  for  Ontario, 
succeeding  Dr.  Charles  Sheard, 
M.D.,  CM.,  '78. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  George  Bryce,  B.A. 
'67  (U.),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  who 
resigned  in  1909  the  Professorship 
of  Science  and  Literature  in  Mani- 
toba College,  Winnipeg,  recently 
resigned  the  Convenership  of  the 
Home  Misson  Committee,  which  he 
had  held  for  twenty  years. 

The  Rev.  John  Campbell  Tibb, 
B.A.,  '77  (U.),  M.A.,  was  inducted 
at  Glamis  in  the  Presbytery  of 
Bruce,  August  25,  1910. 

The  Rev.  William  Andrew  Gra- 
ham, B.A.  "77  (U),  has  removed 
from  St.  Thomas  to  225  Montrose 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Rowland  Beatty  Orr,  '77.  of 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  di- 
rector of  the  Provincial  Museum  in 
succession  to  the  late  Dr.  David 
Boyle,  founder  of  the  museum. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Henry  Cooke, 
B.A.  *8o  (U.),  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Presbyterian  charge  of  Bin- 
brook  and  Saltfleet. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Henderson, 
B.A.  '81  (U.),  M.A.,  resigned  his 
charge  of  the  congregation  of  Sin- 
talula,  Sask.,  October  3.  1910. 

Mr.  Samuel  Walter  Perry,  B.A. 
'8 1  (V.),  formerly  Principal  of  Kin- 
cardine Collegiate  Institute,  since 
1909  has  been  teaching  Classics  in 
London  Collegiate  Institute. 


Mr.  Thomas  McKee  Henry,  B.A. 
'81  (U.),  who  was  for  some  time  a 
fruit-farmer  in  the  Niagara  district, 
has  been  teaching  Mathematics 
since  1908  at  Morrisburg  Collegi- 
ate Institute. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  John  Fidler, 
B.A.,  '83  (T.),  M.A.,  is  the  present 
clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church 
at  Eglinton. 

Mr.  Neil  McEachren,  B.A.  '84 
(U.),  formerly  at  Markham  Colle- 
giate Institute,  is  now  teaching  in 
the  department  of  science  at  Clinton 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Franklin  Charles  Colbeck, 
B.A  '85  (V.),  of  West  Toronto,  has 
been  elected  as  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  School  Men's  Club 
of  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  Turner  Lillie,  B.A.  '85 
(V.),  was  appointed  this  year 
teacher  of  Classics  and  Principal  of 
Orillia  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  Crawford, 
B.A.  '87  (U.),  of  the  University 
School,  Toronto,  has  been  elected  a 
Director  of  the  School  Men's  Club 
of  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Finlay  Matheson,  B.A 
'87  (U.),  formerly  of  Chatsworth, 
on  October  13,  1910,  was  inducted 
into  the  Presbyterian  pastorate  of 
Embro. 

Mr.  John  Alexander  Freeman, 
B.A.  '87  (U),  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
received  an  appointment  in  the  de- 
partment of  Classics  at  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  G.  W.  Kerby.  B.A.  '88 
(V.),  lately  pastor  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Church,  Calgary,  has 
resigned  to  accept  the  Principalship 
of  Mount  Royal  College,  established 
in  Calgary  by  the  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Edwin  Austin  Hardy,  B.A. 
'88  (U.),  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ontario  Sunday  School  Association, 
has  removed  from  University  Cres- 
cent to  81  Collier  Street. 
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The  Rev.  Robert  Charles  McCon- 
nell,  B.A.  '96  (V.),  has  left  Franklin 
Centre,  Que.,  and  is  now  living  at 
Ulverton,  Que. 

Mr.  Chilton  Rupert  Stearns,  B.A. 
'96  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  an  Anglican 
Clergyman,  has  given  up  that  pro- 
fession, and  is  now  residing  in  the 
town  of  Cannet,  France. 

Mr.  Albert  Freeman  Ewing,  B.A. 
'96  (U.),  is  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Management  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  A.  Henry  Hoare,  B.A. 
'97  (V.)i  formerly  ot  Creelman, 
Man.,  is  now  a  methodist  clergyman 
at  Baltimore,  Ont. 

Mr.  Cecil  Hunter  Clegg,  B.A.  '97 
(U.),  and  Mrs.  Clegg,  (Miss  Jessie 
Magdalene  Johnston,  B.A.  '99  (U.), 
are  located  at  present  at  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Archer  William  Hendrick, 
B.A.  '97  (U.),  dean  of  Whitman 
College  at  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  for 
the  past  year  has  been  forwarding 
the  Greater  Whitman  movement,  a 
campaign  to  secure  a  million  dollar 
endowment  for  the  Walla  Walla  in- 
stitution, the  object  being  to  make 
it  the  principal  college  of  letters  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  James  T.  Luton,  B.A.  '97 
(U.),  M.A.,  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment in  1909  as  teacher  of  classics 
in  Guelph  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Reginald  Melville  Chase, 
B.A.  '98  (U.),  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  teaching  staff  of 
Kingston  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Cecil  Harper, 
B.A.  '98  (U.),  B.D.  (Knox),  is  at 
present  Presbyterian  clergyman  at 
Hillsdale. 

Miss  Mary  Ada  Dickey,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  of  Toronto,  has  accepted  an 
appointment  as  teacher  of  Modern 
Languages  and  History  in  Napanee 
Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Edwin  Ma- 
lott,  B,A.  '99  (V.),  B.D.,  Clergy- 
man of  Colborne  Street  Methodist 


Church,  London,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Methodist  Church  at 
St.  Mary's  and  will  remove  there 
in  June,  1911. 

The  Rev.  William  George  Smith, 
B.A.  '99  (V.),  lecturer  in  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Toronto, 
was  on  leave  of  absence  during  the 
academic  year  of  1909-1910,  and  is 
lecturing  again  at  the  University. 

Mr.  James  Grant  Davidson,  B.A. 
'oo  (V.),  Ph.D.,  formerly  Registrar 
of  the  Columbian  Methodist  College 
is  Professor  of  Physics  in  McGill 
University  College,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  Henry  Seaton  Hutchison,  'oo, 
Demonstrator  in  Clinical  Medicine, 
University  of  Toronto  has  been  ap- 
pointed physician  for  the  Toronto 
district  recruiting  office  for  the 
Canadian  navy. 

Dr.  William  Fraser  McKay,  'oo, 
has  removed  from  Arnprior  to  2406 
West  6th  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Nathan  Lament  Wilson,  B.A. 
'oo  (U.),  who  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  "Inter-Mountain 
Republican"  of  Salt  Lake,  as  tele- 
graph editor,  is  now  city  editor  of 
the  "  Evening  Telegram, "  Salt  Lake 
Utah. 

Mr.  Colin  Victor  Dyment,  B.A. 
'oo  (U.).  formerly  the  Pacific  Coast 
editor  of  the  Portland,  Oregon, 
"Evening  Telegram,"  became  a 
member  on  January  I,  1911,  of  the 
editoral  staff  of  the  "Oregon  Daily 
Journal." 

The  Rev.  Allen  Leslie  Howard, 
B.A.  '01  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  of 
Kemptville,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  Napanee  Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Miss  Christina  Cameron  Grant, 
B.  A.'oi  (U.),  is  the  present  teacher 
of  Modern  Languages  and  History 
at  Fort  William  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  William  Powell  Hedley,  B.A. 
'01  (U.),  is  teaching  on  the  Mathe- 
matics staff  of  Kingston  Collegiate 
Institute. 
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Miss  Carrie  Kathleen  Jickling, 
B.A.,  '05  (V.),  who  has  been  teach- 
ing since  graduating  in  her  native 
town  of  St.  Mary's,  has  taken  an 
appointment  as  teacher  of  Classics 
in  Berlin  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Frederick  E.  Coombs,  B.A. 
'07  (V.),  of  Bradford,  is  Head  of  the 
Junior  School  at  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Arthur  Douglas  MacFarlane, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  is  now  a  student  at 
law  in  the  office  of  L.  W.  Palmore, 
LL.B.,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Norman  Allen  Mc- 
Eachren,  B.A.  '07  (U.),  M.A.,  is  the 
present  Presbyterian  clergyman  at 
Brampton. 

Mr.  A.  Gillies,  S.P.S.  '07,  who  was 
Resident  Engineer  of  Beach's  Camp, 
Cobalt,  has  for  permanent  address, 
43  Mitchell  St.,  St.  Thomas. 

Miss  Ada  Louise  Ward,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  at  Graven- 
hurst. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Cameron, 
B.A.  '07  (U.),  of  Brampton,  is  the 
assistant  pastor  in  Bloor  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto. 

Miss  Edna  L.  Hillard,  B.A.  '08 
(V.),  has  for  present  situation 
Chesley. 

Miss  Florence  Ethel  A.  Laird,  B. 

A.  '08  (V.),  is  living  in  the  town  of 
Dresden. 

Mr.  George  A.  Steele,  B.A.  '08 
(V.),  of  Vanleek  Hill,  is  pursuing 
post-graduate  work  at  Victoria 
College. 

The  Rev.  John  Nelson  Blodgett, 

B.  A.'oS  (U.),  of  Roseneath,  is  the 
present  rector  of  Trinity  Anglican 
Church,  Adjala. 

Miss  Helen  Clare  Parlow,  B.A. 
'08  (V.),  of  Toronto,  is  teaching 
Modern  Languages  in  the  Port  Hope 
High  School. 


The  Rev.  Edwin  Gorten  Sanders, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  of  Stouffville,  is  now 
the  Methodist  clergyman  at  Lem- 
burg,  Sask.  • 

Miss  Jean  Baird,  B.A.  '08  (V.), 
M.A.,  of  Parkhill,  Ont.,  has  be- 
come a  resident  of  North  Battle- 
ford,  Sask. 

Mr.  Harry  L.  Dougan,  B.A.  '09 
(V.),  is  taking  a  post-graduate 
course  in  theology  at  Victoria  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  John  Kent  Ockley,  B.A.  '09 
(V.)  is  engaged  with  a  lumber  com- 
pany at  Meaford. 

Mr.  Clifford  Hanks  Robinson, 
B.  A.  "09  (V.),  who  was  on  the  staff 
of  Chemistry  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  last  year,  is  now  located 
at  the  Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 

Miss  Jessie  Eline  Rothery,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  who  has  been  teaching  for 
a  short  time  at  Westminster  Ladies' 
College,  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  Tavistock 
High  School. 

Miss  Myrtle  Helena  Stephens, 
B.A.  '09  (V.),  of  Napanee,  is  teach- 
ing in  the  Bowmanville  High  School. 

Mr.  George  Buchanan,  B.A.  '10 
(V.),  of  Brussels,  is  teaching  at 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Cooper,  B.A.  '10 
(V.),  of  Brinston,  obtained  a  fellow- 
ship in  biology,  and  is  lecturing  in 
the  Biological  Building,  University 
of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Horning,  B.A. 
'10  (V.),  of  Hamilton,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Principalship  of  No- 
komes  School,  Sask. 

Mr.  Henry  Freeborn,  Johnston, 
B.  A.  '10  (V.),  is  connected  with 
the  Department  of  Terrestrial  Mag- 
netism, The  Ontario  Washington, 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  for 
house  address  1321  Columbian  Rd. 
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Marriages. 

CURREY — NEILSON — On  December 
27,  1910,  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  Mr. 
Frederick  Eliada  Currey  to  Miss 
Jessie  Amelia  Neilson,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  of  Calgary. 

DINGMAN  —  SPENCE. — On  October 
15,  1910,  in  Toronto,  Mr.  Russell 
Gordon  Dingman,  B.A.  '03  (V.),  to 
Miss  Augusta  G.  W.  Spence,  B.A. 
'05  (V.),  both  of  Toronto. 

HODGETTS — BIRNIE. — On  June  2, 
1910,  at  Collingwood,  Miss  Mamie 
Elsie  Birnie,  B.A.  '07  (V.).  of 
Collingwood  to  Mr.  Alfred  C. 
Hodgetts  of  Toronto. 

LOWREY — PEPALL. — On  February 
15, 1911,  in  Toronto,  Roy  Cathey 
Lowrey,  M.B.,  "05,  of  Englehart, 
New  Ontario,  to  Maud  Paterson 
Pepall  of  Toronto. 

M  ENZIE  s  —  SEDGWIC  K.  —  On  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1911,  at  Honan,  China, 
the  Rev.J.  M.  Menzies,  S.P.S.  '06, 
of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  in 
North  Honan,  to  Miss  Annie  B. 
Sedgwick,  M.  S.  O.  C.,  former 
missionary  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  Honan,  China. 

NICHOL — CUMMINS. — On  January 
II,  1911,  at  Conneaut,  Ohio,  the 
Rev.  Walter  Nichol,  B.A.  '03  (U.) 
M.A.,  of  St.  Mary's,  Ont.,  to  Ann 
M.  Cummins,  B.A.  (Wellesley),  of 
Conneaut. 

SPROTT — VANSICKLE — On  October 
20,  1909,  at  Eburne,  B.C.,  Mr. 


Robert  James  Sprott.  B.A.  'oo 
(V.),  lecturer  in  the  Business  Un- 
iversity, Vancouver,  B.C.,  to 
Miss  B.  C.  VanSickle  ('09,  Mac 
Master),  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
M.  VanSickle,  pastor  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  at  Eburne. 
WHYTE — NUNNICK. — On  February 
i,  1911,  at  "Fernwood,"  St. 
George  Road,  Brantford,  Mr. 
George  Gordon  Whyte,  B.S.A. 
'05,  of  Moose  Jaw,  Sask..  to  Miss 
Clara  Electa  Nunnick  of  Brant- 
ford. 

Deaths. 

BOYLE — At  his  residence,  78  Walker 
Ave.,  Toronto,  on  February  14, 
1911,  David  Boyle,  Ph.D. 

CURFIE — Recently,  at  Thedford, 
the  Rev.  Hector  Currie,  B.A  '71 
(V.),  Presbyterian  Clergyman  of 
Thedford  and  Ravenswood  in  the 
Presbytery  of  Sarnia. 

KNlLL-^-On  February  10,  1911,  at 
Detriot,  Mich.,  Edwin  Gilmore 
Knill,  '82,  M.  D.,  L.  R.  C.  P., 
(London  and  Edinburgh),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harper  Hospital  staff, 
of  the  Wayne  County  Medical 
Society,  and  of  the  Michigan 
Medical  Society,  and  Proiessor  of 
Pathology  and  Anatomy  at  the 
Detroit  College  of  Medicine. 

WHEALFY — On  February  4, 1911,  at 
Thornton,  David  Garbutt  Whea- 
ley,  M.  B.  '01. 


UPPER  CANADA  COLLEGE 

Regular  Staff  comprises  15  Graduates  of 
English  and  Canadian  Universities,  with  ad- 
ditional Special  Instructors. 

Courses  for  University,  Royal  Military 
College  and  Business. 

Senior  and'  Peeparatory  Schools  in  separ- 
ate buildings.  Every  modern  equipment. 
Fifty  acres  of  ground  in  healthiest  district, 
4  rinks,  gymnasium,  swimming  bath,  etc. 

H.  W.  AUDEN,  M.A.,  (Cambridge) 

PRINCIPAL 
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ADDRESS  BY  COUNT  ALBERT  APPONYI 

ON  THE  AFTERNOON  of  Saturday,  February  25, 
Count  Albert  Apponyi  addressed  the  members  of 
the  University.  He  said : — 

"On  the  kind  invitation  of  this  University  I  am  able  to 
address  this  distinguished  audience  on  a  subject  which  is 
of  common  interest  to  us  all  on  both  sides  of  the  globe,  on. 
the  question  of  international  peace,  on  the  peace  problem. 
I  think  I  shall  start  by  giving  a  clear  outline  of  what  I 
mean  by  the  term  'peace  problem.'  Everybody  nowadays 
is  anxious  to  preserve  peace.  It  is  the  object  of  the  con- 
stant efforts  of  diplomacy.  There  is  at  present  throughout 
the  whole  civilised  world  not  one  Emperor,  not  one  King, 
not  one  head  of  any  commonwealth  who  does  not  consider 
the  preservation  of  peace  as  one  of  his  chief  objects.  We 
see  the  remarkable  feature  that  in  every  speech  from  the 
Throne  pronounced  by  sovereigns  of  European  nations,  in 
every  message  of  Presidents  of  republics  to  the  legislatures 
of  their  countries,  the  preservation  of  peace  is  announced 
as  an  achievement  to  be  proud  of,  as  a  difficulty  vanquished. 
It  shows,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  there  is  a  peace 
problem. 

Under  the  term,  'peace  problem,'  I  do  not  understand 
that  precarious  way  of  maintaining  peace  under  the  con- 
stant menace  of  war  as  is  done  by  the  governments  of 
civilised  nations  to-day.  I  mean  by  it  that  peace  made  se- 
cure through  institutions.  Every  stage  of  human  progress, 
every  social  progress  is  contained  in  that  one  evolution  from 
reliance  on  the  good  will  of  individuals  to  the  guarantee 
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contained  in  institutions,  institutions  that  are  meant  to 
offer  a  safeguard  against  the  frailties  of  individuals.  At 
the  beginning  of  our  race  in  those  half-fabulous  times  of 
the  stone  epoch  when  there  was  no  sort  of  social  organ- 
isation I  can  very  well  imagine  that  if  some  particularly 
good-natured  lot  of  savages  lived  near  each  other,  these 
savages  could  possibly  have  understood  that  they  would 
manage  their  affairs  better  by  preserving  a  neighbourly 
goodwill  than  by  stealing  each  other's  cattle,  and  so  on. 
There  would  have  been  peace  in  that  particular  spot  owing 
to  the  peculiar  good  nature  of  the  people  who  happened  to 
be  neighbours  there,  but  as  soon  as  some  individual  who  was 
not  good-natured  came  into  the  neighbourhood  there 
would  be  an  end  to  peace.  In  our  times  through  the  evo- 
lution of  national  institutions,  through  the  evolution  of 
states  and  organised  public  powers,  the  preservation  of 
peace  between  individuals  is  no  more  dependent  on  their 
mutual  goodwill,  on  their  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  each 
other,  to  be  loving  neighbours  to  each  other,  but  it  is  assured 
through  laws,  through  judicial  and  executive  powers.  It 
is  in  fact  more  or  less  independent  of  the  good  nature  or  ill 
nature  of  individuals.  This  is  the  difference  between  the 
state  of  things  where  everything  depends  on  the  qualities 
of  the  individual  and  the  state  of  things  where  what  is  de- 
sirable is  ensured  by  institutions  and  public  powers  to 
enforce  them.  This  is  a  more  satisfactory  state  of  things 
by  which  the  institutions  get  into  the  place  of  the  mere  in- 
dividual goodwill  of  men.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  by  this 
that  the  institutions  of  every  nation,  that  the  institutions 
of  any  nation  are  perfect.  No,  they  are  liable  to  reform 
everywhere,  but  the  fact,  the  principle  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  the  peace  problem  means  nothing  else  than  to 
secure  the  evolution  from  the  peace  maintained  through 
the  goodwill  of  individuals  into  the  state  of  peace  main- 
tained through  the  means  of  institutions  that  prevail  even 
against  the  frailties,  against  the  imperfections,  against  the 
quarrelsome  temper  of  individuals  or  of  individual  na- 
tions. This  is  the  nature  of  the  peace  problem. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  there 
was  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  the  peace  problem  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  took  the  first  steps  towards  its  practical 
solution.  They  began  with  what  seemed  the  most  urgent, 
practical  need  for  the  settlement  of  the  disputed  questions 
between  nations.  The  first  idea  that  presented  itself  to 
those  who  were  anxious  to  preserve  peace  and  ensure  it 
through  institutions  was  that  of  creating  an  international 
judiciary.  The  first  practical  aspect  in  the  historical 
development  of  the  peace  problem  was  the  tendency  to 
create  an  international  judiciary.  We  are  already  toler- 
ably far  gone  in  that  direction.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
first  Hague  Conference,  held  in  1899,  accepted  the  whole 
machinery  of  judicial  procedure  and  of  an  international 
judiciary  in  the  shape  of  a  great  international  Court  of 
Arbitration.  We  all  know  that  this  machinery  represented 
splendid  progress  compared  with  the  former  state  of  affairs 
and  that  it  has  achieved  some  most  remarkable  results.  I 
need  only  mention  the  solution  of  the  long-standing  New- 
foundland Fisheries  Question  and  many  similar  results. 

It  appears  now  that  this  machinery  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  progress  it  indicates  as  compared  with  the  for- 
mer system,  or  former  want  of  system,  to  put  it  more  ac- 
curately, is  thought  unsatisfactory  by  the  friends  of  more 
radical  progress.  The  United  States  took  the  lead  at  the 
last  Hague  Conference  in  a  proposal  to  create  besides  the 
ten-years-old  International  Court  of  Arbitration  a  permanent 
International  Law  Court.  The  difference  would  be  simply 
this  that  while  the  International  Court  of  Arbitrators  is 
simply  a  list  of  persons  appointed  or  designated  by  the 
different  powers  out  of  which  list  the  litigant  nations  may 
choose  their  judges,  and  while  the  nature  of  justice,  of 
jurisdiction  in  its  arbitral  form,  involves  a  form  of  com- 
promise between  the  parties  concerned  as  to  what  questions 
should  be  solved,  or  what  principles,  and  while  this  juris- 
diction through  arbitrators  implies  that  the  arbitrators 
designated  by  the  nations  in  contention  should  choose  a 
president  with  whom  rests  the  whole  responsibility  of  the 
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decision:  instead  of  this  a  permanent  International  Law 
Court  would  consist  of  judges  permanently  appointed 
making  International  jurisdiction  their  calling,  their  vo- 
cation, not  having  to  choose  on  every  separate  occasion 
a  president  from  among  them,  and  judging  the  case  not  on 
the  basis  of  special  compromise  on  lines  pointed  out  for 
them,  but  on  the  general  broad  principles  of  international 
law.  I  may  say  that  that  branch  of  international  peace 
organisation,  the  international  judiciary,  is  in  a  state  of 
rapid  evolution.  No  objection  or  principle  was  raised  by 
other  powers  against  the  scheme  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  idea  of  a  permanent  international  law  court. 
The  trouble  is  only  that  until  now  the  powers  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  agreeing  on  the  composition  of  the  law  court  or 
the  proportion  in  which  nations  shall  be  represented  in  it. 
The  question  is  pending,  and  is  now  submitted  to  diplo- 
matic decision.  For  the  present  discussion  we  may  dis- 
miss it,  and  be  satisfied  with  stating  the  fact  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  International  Judiciary  is  in  a  state  of  evolu- 
tion that  is  full  of  promise  for  the  future. 

But  that  evolution  of  the  international  judiciary  leads 
to  another  question  which  is  connected  with  it.  The 
trouble  is  that  even  if  there  was  such  a  Court  for  arbitral 
jurisdiction  between  nations  there  are  only  a  few  fixed 
principles  upon  which  the  Judge  could  act.  International 
law  does  not  cover  all  the  ground  of  all  possible  disputes 
arising  between  nations.  As  you  will  see  later,  if  you  will 
kindly  follow  me,  there  are  some  questions  which  really  it 
seems  pretty  hard  to  bring  to  a  judicial  decision  from  the 
standpoint  of  right  or  wrong.  Now,  international  law 
has  evolved  in  a  rather  haphazard  way  through  precedents, 
through  customs,  through  international  conventions  such 
as  treaties  designed  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  some  par- 
ticular case,  through  the  writings  of  men  who  have  done 
their  best  to  bring  some  system  into  the  chaos  and  to 
bring  into  the  subject  some  infusion  of  general  ethics  but 
which  represents  after  all  only  the  moral  authority  not  the 
legal  authority  before  which  everyone  ought  to  bow. 
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Through  these  factors,  through  these  agencies,  inter- 
national law  has  developed  somehow  ,  in  a  haphazard 
manner,  in  an  unsystematic  way.  Some  most  valuable 
principles  and  prescriptions  have  been  admitted,  but  as 
yet  international  law  does  not  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
relations  between  nations  as  the  civil  code  covers  the  ground 
of  relations  between  individuals.  This  very  scheme  of 
making  a  permanent  international  law  court  which  will 
give  its  decision  on  fixed  principles  as  every  law  court 
must,  brings  into  still  clearer  evidence  the  fact  that  the 
peace  problem  cannot  be  solved  through  the  organisation 
of  an  international  judiciary  alone,  but  that  international 
legislation  must  be  secured  one  way  or  another.  Inter- 
national law  must  be  systematically  developed  one  way  or 
another. 

The  urgent  need  for  an  international  legislature  of 
some  kind  or  another  is  being  felt  every  day  more  and  more 
keenly,  especially  as  the  organisation  of  the  international 
judiciary  is  in  a  progressing  state.  Now,  an  international 
legislature  seems  quite  a  departure.  Still  it  is  not  so.  We 
have  germs  of  such  an  institution  developing  not  uncon- 
sciously, and  quite  spontaneously,  in  this  respect  according 
well  with  that  evolution  which  in  my  opinion  contains  most 
promise  for  the  future.  I  have  no  strong  belief  in  reforms 
which  are  actuated  simply  on  the  discovery  of  some  power- 
ful, of  some  inventive  mind.  I  have  a  strong  belief  in 
those  efforts  which  begin  by  growing  shapelessly  out  of  the 
wants  of  practical  life,  and  which  when  brought  into  forms 
of  law  are  only  the  formal  and  legal  sanction  of  the  real 
needs  of  practical  life.  I  am  speakimg,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, to  a  public  which  is  nurtured  on  ideas  of  good  English 
political  tradition,  and  we  Hungarians  feel  akin  to  you  in 
that  respect.  We  are  quite  as  loyal,  we  have  quite  as 
strong  a  belief  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the  evolution  of 
life  as  you  have.  We  are  on  a  smaller  scale  what  you  are 
on  a  broader  scale,  but  still  we  are  much  the  same,  and 
have  much  the  same  theories  of  government  that  you  have. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  germs  of  an  international  leg- 
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islature.  The  last  Hague  Conference  which  was  considered 
disappointing  in  its  results  by  many  persons,  made  one  move 
which  I  for  my  part  considered  as  the  most  important  step 
taken  towards  a  permanent  peace  organisation  in  the  last  de- 
cade. This  move  was  the  decision  made  at  that  meeting 
that  the  international  Hague  Conference  should  be  periodic. 
Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  representatives  of  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths  throughout  the  world  have  met  several 
times  since  the  first  Hague  Conference  in  conferences  and 
congresses,  but  only  when  there  was  some  particular  problem 
to  settle,  as  for  instance  when  there  was  some  new  delimi- 
tation between  nations  in  which  not  only  the  nations  con- 
cerned but  other  powers  had  an  interest,  such  questions 
as  those  relating  to  the  law  of  war  on  land  or  sea,  and  so  on. 
Nations  met  in  congress  through  their  delegates  in  order 
to  settle  particular  differences  between  them.  Now,  that 
the  Hague  Conference  should  have  decided  that  here- 
after the  nations  of  the  civilised  world  will  meet  in  con- 
ference in  congress  whether  there  is  any  trouble  or  not, 
whether  there  is  any  recent  difficulty  or  not,  not  in  order  to 
settle  pending  questions,  not  compelled  to  do  so  by  some 
trouble  hanging  over  our  heads,  but  that  we  shall  meet 
periodically  just  to  develop  principles  of  international  law, 
to  create  certain  rules  on  which  any  future  difficulties  to  arise, 
disputes  to  come,  troubles  to  surround  us  would  be  settled, 
that  is  the  intention  and  the  declaration  of  a  will  to  do 
international  legislative  work.  What  was  done  before  in 
congresses  was  executive  work,  because  executive  work  is 
the  application  of  certain  principles  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  a  particular  case.  But  the  laying  down  of  general  rules 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  any  case  arising,  that  is  emphati- 
cally legislative  work,  and  when  they  decided  to  hold  a 
periodic  meeting  they  decided  to  do  international  legis- 
lative work,  and  there  we  have  a  splendid  germ  of  an  inter- 
national legislature. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  stated  before,  at  these 
conferences  and  congresses  of  the  nations  only  govern- 
ments were  represented,  and  that  was  good  enough  and 
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quite  fit  so  long  as  their  action  had  merely  an  executive 
character,  as  long  as  it  was  merely  the  only  expression  of 
some  international  executive  power.  To  do  that^work  it 
was  quite  natural  that  only  the  representatives  of  the 
different  national  executives  should  participate,  but  when 
it  comes  to  doing  legislative  work  the  situation  becomes 
quite  different.  We  cannot  well  conceive,  we  members  of 
any  civilised  community,  you  of  English  origin  and  we  of 
Hungarian  origin,  with  whom  for  eight  hundred  years  it 
has  been  the  principle  that  no  law  can  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  and  the  people's  representatives,  we 
cannot  well  conceive  of  a  legislature  that  is  not  elected  or 
that  is  not  the  result  of  election  by  the  people. 

Hence,  at  the  moment  when  the  germs  of  an  international 
legislature  were  laid  down  by  the  declaration  of  periodi- 
city at  the  last  Hague  Conference,  a  new  problem  arose  as 
to  how  to  make  representatives  of  the  people  participate 
in  that  legislative  work.  Well  they  have  some  participation 
in  it.  By  the  English  constitution  they  have  some  par- 
ticipation in  it  through  the  strong  control  of  the  legislative 
parliaments  over  the  executive,  so  that  no  further  guarantee 
in  the  English  mind  was  needed.  In  most  continental 
constitutions  where  the  controlling  power  of  the  legis- 
latures, of  the  parliaments,  over  the  executive,  is  not  so 
strong  as  in  English  constitutional  life,  it  is  feared  that  the 
establishment  of  an  international  legislature  will  give  some 
peculiar  right  of  interference  with  the  rights  of  parliaments. 
Therefore  in  the  Austrian,  Belgian,  Icelandic  and  the  Hun- 
garian constitutions  you  have  different  enactments  much 
to  the  same  effect,  meaning  that  international  treaties 
which  affect  the  course  of  international  legislation  and  which 
put  a  permanent  financial  burden  on  the  nations  concerned 
require  ratification  by  the  respective  owners  before  going 
into  force.  That  sounds  very  well,  pretty  strong.  In 
practice  it  is  not  one  farthing's  worth.  It  may  have  some 
value  in  questions  of  commercial  treaties.  There  have 
been  cases  where  national  legislatures  have  not  sanctioned 
commercial  treaties  concluded  by  their  governments. 
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But  in  the  treaties  and  conventions  which  interest  us  most 
at  present,  in  those  law-making  treaties,  in  those  conven- 
tions between  several  nations  to  lay  down  rules  in  conse- 
quence of  some  peculiar  trouble,  rules  which  would  find 
application  to  future  troubles  of  a  similar  kind,  in  these 
general  conventions,  in  these  law-making  congresses  these 
laws  to  provide  against  any  interference  with  the  rights  of 
parliaments  have  no  practical  value,  at  all.  I  have  had 
some  personal  experience  of  this  fact,  and  that  is  why  I 
express  myself  so  strongly  on  it.  It  was  years  ago  in  1878 
when  the  celebrated  Berlin  Treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war  settled  several  questions  of  vital  interest  to 
several  powers,  especially  so  to  Austria  and  Hungary.  It 
was  enacted  that  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  two  Turkish 
provinces  that  had  given  lots  of  trouble  should  be  kept  by 
Austria  and  Hungary,  that  Austria  and  Hungary  should 
take  control  of  them,  and  take  on  themselves  the  trouble 
and  task  of  governing  them.  This  being  a  convention 
which  laid  a  permanent  burden  on  Austria  and  Hungary 
themselves,  it  had  to  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
parliaments  of  both  Austria  and  Hungary  not  as  some  of 
you  think,  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Parliament.  That 
would  be  difficult  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such  par- 
liament exists.  Both  had  to  sanction  the  Berlin  Treaty 
to  make  it  become  part  of  the  public  law  of  Hungary  and 
Austria.  There  was  strong  opposition  against  the  Treaty 
against  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  There 
was  a  majority  against  it  in  the  Hungarian  Parliament. 
What  happened  was  that  after  a  most  violent  debate, 
after  many  angry  denunciations  of  the  government,  the 
treaty  was  sanctioned  and  accepted  by  a  most  unanimous 
vote.  It  is  a  fine  example  of  the  situation  of  any  parlia- 
ment when  it  has  to  deal  with  a  treaty  of  that  kind.  The 
situation  was  illustrated  by  a  little  incident  which  was 
rather  amusing  to  me  often  afterwards  though  I  failed  to 
see  the  fun  of  it  at  the  time.  While  the  discussion  was 
going  on  we  had  a  visit  from  a  great  bishop  from  Bosnia 
who  watched  the  proceedings  in  Parliament  with  keen 
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attention  although  he  could  not  understand  the  discus- 
sions except  through  an  interpreter  near  him  whom  he 
asked  to  explain  what  the  discussion  meant.  There  was 
a  peculiarly  dramatic  moment  when  one  of  the  opposi- 
tion members — maybe  it  was  myself — exerted  himself  with 
peculiar  energy  against  occupation,  and  denounced  it  in 
more  or  less  eloquent  but  certainly  in  effective  terms  so 
that  the  great  bishop  was  struck  by  the  frenzy  in  the  hall 
before  him,  and  asked,  "What  is  this  gentlemen  getting 
angry  about?"  The  interpreter  said,  "He  speaks  against 
the  occupation  of  Bosnia."  But  our  bishop,  who  was  a 
child  of  nature  and  perfectly  innocent  of  the  duties  of 
parliament  looked  blank  astonishment, and  exclaimed,  "He 
speaks  against  the  occupation  of  Bosnia.  Why,  Bosnia 
is  already  occupied."  That  little  anecdote  tells  the  tale 
about  parliamentary  control  which  comes  after  the  fact. 
1  may  say  on  behalf  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament  of  those 
times  that  it  was  not  a  weakness  in  spirit  that  led  it  to 
sanction  a  treaty  with  which  it  disagreed,  but  that  it 
was  simply  a  feeling  of  responsibility  towards  the  dig- 
nity of  its  own  country  which  had  become  implicated  in 
transactions  relative  to  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  world  at 
large.  No  parliament,  no  single  parliament  with  such 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  towards  its  fellow  nations  could 
take  upon  itself  the  task  of  subverting  an  international  de- 
cision which  had  been  made  after  a  great  deal  of  negoti- 
ation and  hard  work,  and  which  had  for  its  object  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  world.  W'hen  no  parliament  would  take 
the  responsibility  of  undoing  it  that  shows  clearly  that  the 
question  of  the  participation  of  popular  assemblies  in  the 
world's  international  conventions  is  by  no  means  solved 
by  the  right  of  ratification  given  to  parliaments  in  most 
European  constitutions.  In  order  to  be  efficient  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  popular  branches  of  government  in  the 
framing  of  these  law-making  treaties,  of  the  parliaments,  of 
the  people's  representatives,  must  not  be  post  factum,  but 
must  be  simultaneous  with  the  work  done  by  the  govern- 
ments, and  with  thirty  or  forty  parliaments  making  any 
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understanding  between  them  impossible  it  must  be  done  in 
one  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  different  parliaments. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  perhaps  you  have  formed 
the  judgment  in  your  innermost  heart  that  this  is  prema- 
ture. Again  I  refer  to  the  general  principle  which  leads 
my  political  beliefs,  the  principle  of  spontaneous  growth, 
of  spontaneous  indications  of  some  real  need,  of  symptoms 
which  do  not  follow  from  any  individual  leaning  or  indi- 
vidual bias  but  which  evolve  of  themselves  unconsciously. 

Now,  we  have  a  very  fine  institution.  It  is  called  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union.  Canada  is  well  represented 
in  it,  and  of  late  years  has  taken  a  most  active  part  in 
inter-parliamentary  union  work.  I  even  hope  that  as  we 
have  been  invited  by  the  Canadian  group  to  meet  here  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  see  you  here,  as  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  coming  to  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
Canada.  The  Inter- Parliamentary  Union  consists  of  mem- 
bers of  the  different  parliaments  who  every  year  or  second 
year,  as  the  case  may  be,  meet  to  discuss  questions  of  inter- 
national law,  and  especially  to  effect  progress  towards 
settling  all  international  disputes  through  arbitration, 
through  judicial  procedure.  The  Inter- Parliamentary 
Union  is  not  a  very  old  institution.  If  I  rightly  remember 
it  is  not  twenty  years  old.  At  the  beginning  it  was  very 
obscure  but  now  it  has  evolved  into  a  powerful  body  which 
is  all  but  a  recognised  factor  in  international  organisation. 
These  members  of  the  different  parliaments  meeting  in 
conference  in  this  way,  and  representing  the  ideas  upon 
which  they  have  become  agreed  in  their  mutual  understand- 
ing and  in  their  respective  parliaments,  have  become  a  real 
world  power.  We  see  this  from  the  fact  that  that  Euro- 
pean power  which  has  been  most  reluctant  to  join  in  the 
securing  of  the  peace  ideals  through  peace  organisations, 
and  which  had  been  for  some  reason  rather  antagonistic 
towards  the  inter-parliamentary  organisation — I  mean  the 
German  Empire — opened  its  doors  to  the  Inter-Parliament- 
ary Conference  three  years  ago.  The  meeting  at  Berlin  was 
opened  by  the  then  Chancellor  in  a  most  remarkable 
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speech  in  which  he  said  that  he  recognised  the  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  as  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies 
of  universal  peace.  A  sort  of  relation  has  evolved  quite 
spontaneously  between  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and 
the  Hague  Conference.  We  prepared  the  programme  for 
the  Hague  Conference.  Previous  to  the  first  Conference, 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  had  submitted  to  the  powers 
the  scheme  of  an  international  arbitral  court.  It  was  this 
scheme  which  with  very  few  modifications  was  adopted  in 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1899.  We  are  expected  to  dis- 
cuss in  an  informal  way  the  great  questions  of  international 
propriety  which  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Hague  Conference 
when  it  meets.  Our  decisions  are  not  always  accepted  but 
they  are  always  discussed. 

The  Inter- Parliamentary  Union  has  grown  into  a  large 
body.  It  contains  members  of  thirty  to  forty  parliaments, 
and  numbers  three  thousand  members.  That  is  a  most 
unwieldy  body  to  do  work  of  such  a  serious  kind.  One 
thousand  of  them  generally  meet,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  mere 
chance  in  what  proportion  nations  are  represented  there. 
Seven  years  ago  the  first  time  I  crossed  the  ocean  to  attend 
the  conference  at  St.  Louis,  we  Hungarians  were  so  inter- 
ested in  the  big  conference  and  the  prospect  of  visiting  our 
many,  many  immigrants  that  we  became  quite  numerous. 
We  were  so  numerous  that  Hungary  would  have  defeated 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  taken  together.  I  am  very 
ambitious  on  behalf  of  my  nation,  but  I  do  not  ask  so  much 
for  it.  It  only  shows  that  in  the  present  position  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  it  is  impossible  to  take  the  vote 
and  decisions  of  a  body  which  have  certainly  great  moral 
weight  if  unanimous,  and  make  them  the  basis  of  legisla- 
tion for  nations  not  properly  represented.  That  fact 
started  the  idea  of  reorganising  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  find  some  fair 
proportion  of  representation  from  the  different  nations.  It 
is  a  most  difficult  question.  We  have  two  principles  that 
point  in  two  opposite  directions,  and  it  is  our  task  to  effect 
a  compromise  between  them.  One  principle  is  that  such 
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an  organisation  should  have  a  judicial  quality  independent 
of  sectional  influences,  a  principle  of  high  moral  import 
and  this  would  seem  to  require  that  the  nations  should  be 
represented  equally.  The  principle  is  also  asserted  that 
the  greater  number  of  individuals,  the  largest  nation  in 
point  of  population,  should  have  a  proportionately  larger 
representation,  and  so  more  regard  and  influence. 

It  is  not  only  the  nations  who  are  the  subjects  of 
international  law,  but  the  great  ideal  back  of  the  movement 
is  that  international  law  shall  be  the  expression  of  the  will 
of  the  individuals.  Therefore  it  would  seem  to  be  unfair 
that  one  power  containing  ten  times  as  many  individuals 
as  another  should  have  no  greater  representation.  The 
question  of  re-organising  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 
and  defining  the  proportion  of  representation  between 
nations  means  a  compromise  between  these  two  great 
principles.  The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  is  a  great 
ground  for  the  experiment  of  that  sort.  If  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed it  can  do  no  harm  because  its  decision  has  a  moral 
effect  only.  If  it  succeeds  then  it  shows  an  example  after 
which  assemblies  having  more  efficient  power  can  be  or- 
ganised. Then  it  becomes  in  its  shape  and  composition 
something  very  much  akin  to  international  representation. 

What  is  wanted  more?  At  present  members  of  the 
Inter- Parliamentary  Union  are  those  members  of  parl- 
iaments who  choose  to  be.  But  a  further  step  has  been  taken 
towards  the  official  recognition  of  the  Inter- Parliamentary 
Union.  Formerly  the  association  was  supported  only  by 
the  contributions  of  members.  Now  it  is  supported  by  the 
countries  to  which  the  Union  belongs, — the  British  body, 
the  Hungarian  body,  the  Austrian  body,  the  German  body- 
for  maintenance  of  their  inter-parliamentary  groups.  This 
is  the  first  step  taken  in  recognition  of  the  Union  as  an  offi- 
cial power.  The  next  step  is  that  members  should  be 
designated  by  choice  through  their  Parliaments,  and  if 
this  is  done  nothing  more  is  required  than  to  give  form  and 
sanction  to  that  which  already  exists,  to  rule  between  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and  the  Hague  Conference  ,in 
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order  to  have  an  international  legislature  in  which  each 
popular  branch  has  a  voice  not  after  but  before  the  fact. 

Now  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
these  things  will  be  accomplished  as  quickly  as  they  can  be 
explained  in  words.  One  of  my  principal  missions  in  speak- 
ing in  the  United  States  where  the  best  people  are  sang- 
uine on  these  questions  was  to  make  them  feel  keenly  the 
difficulties  of  the  problem.  But  when  insisting  on  the  diffi- 
culties, insisting  also  upon  the  state  of  mind  which  is  not 
at  all  sanguine  for  the  near  future  but  hopeful  for  the  further 
future,  I  must  point  out  these  germs  of  life,  this  spontaneous 
growth,  as  a  forecast  of  a  future  solution  which  will  come 
because  logic  works  for  it,  and  logic  is  sometimes  a  slow 
workman  but  most  indefatigable  and  most  thorough-going 
and  most  sure  of  all  workers. 

Again  you  will  ask  me  perhaps,  'are  these  things  pos- 
sible?' Or  to  put  it  in  a  more  popular  way: — the  question 
you  have  all  here  asked,  and  I  have  heard  asked  is:  'Do 
you  really  think  that  you  will  do  away  with  war  altogether, 
that  there  will  be  permanent  peace,  that  there  will  be  no 
more  war  if  these  things  come  off?'  It  is  a  question  I  al- 
ways decline  to  answer.  I  am  not  shifting  my  ground  nor 
evading  the  question  but  I  think  the  question  a  prepos- 
terous one.  Why  is  not  that  question  asked  when  appro- 
priations are  made  for  schools?  Why  do  not  people  ask 
with  the  same  smile  of  mental  superiority,  'Do  you  hope 
to  do  away  with  ignorance  altogether?  Why  is  the  question 
not  asked  when  you  build  hospitals  and  develop  medical 
faculties?  Why  does  no  one  consider  himself  a  superior 
being  if  he  sneeringly  say,  'Do  you  think  that  disease  will 
be  banished,  and  that  there  will  be  no  more  death?'  Why 
is  not  the  question  asked  about  churches  and  your  organ- 
isations for  spreading  moral  instruction?  Why  don't 
people  put  the  question,  'What  is  all  this  for?  You  will 
never  do  away  with  vice  and  with  crime  altogether.  When 
we  develop  constitutions  and  national  organisations  to 
ensure  peace  between  individuals,  are  they  to  be  called 
useless  because  we  have  cases  of  burglary,  of  murder,  oc- 
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curring  all  the  time?  Peace  is  not  preserved  to  the  extreme 
in  every  single  instance  between  individuals.  That  is  the 
reason  I  do  not  answer  that  question,  because  I  think  the 
question  in  its  terms  to  be  a  preposterous  one.  It  is  a 
condition  of  our  struggle  against  human  ills  that  we  can 
never  do  away  totally  with  any  of  them.  With  all  the 
schools  we  have  there  will  be  ignorance,  with  all  the  hos- 
pitals there  will  be  disease  and  death,  with  all  the  churches 
and  all  the  moral  teaching  we  give  there  will  be  vice  and 
immorality.  The  great  question  is  whether  there 
will  be  much  of  it  or  little  of  it,  whether  ignorance  shall 
be  the  lot  of  the  many  or  the  few,  whether  disease  be  wide- 
spread or  be  controlled  and  whether  vice  shall  be  the  rule 
or  the  exception?  That  is  the  peace  problem,  whether 
peace  shall  be  the  ruling  atmosphere  of  the  world,  the 
normal  state  among  nations  and  the  breaking  of  peace  a 
rare  exception  or  whether  there  shall  be  as  now  an  attitude 
between  the  nations  of  mutual  antagonism  and  distrust. 
The  thing  is  to  build  up  the  powers  of  institutions  which  will 
make  war  an  exception  and  very  rare. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you 
for  the  attention  with  which  you  have  followed  the  ideas 
I  have  developed  before  you.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have 
been  on  Canadian  soil,  but  from  far  away,  knowing  the 
work  you  are  doing,  I  admired  the  country,  and  I  think  it 
one  of  the  countries  which  are  most  full  of  promise  through- 
out the  world.  Your  happy  position  in  geography  ensures 
to  you  a  fairer  prospect,  a  greater  chance  and  stronger  guar- 
antees of  enjoying  peace  than  belongs  to  any  country  in 
Europe.  We  have  many  problems  to  contend  with  there 
some  of  which  have  to  do  with  the  constant  menace  of  war 
under  which  we  live.  If  we  succeed  in  averting  war 
through  those  precarious  methods  of  diplomacy  which  I  am 
far  from  undervaluing,  if  we  succeed  in  winning  time  for 
existing  passions  to  subside,  if  we  gain  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  international  organisation,  it  will  enable  us  to 
devote  more  time  and  attention  to  internal  affairs  and  bring 
more  questions  to  a  settlement  in  law  and  justice  than  in 
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our  inferior  political  state  we  have  yet  succeeded  in  doing. 
With  all  the  nations  of  Europe  working  unitedly  with  the 
two  most  progressive  powers  of  this  continent  we  will 
succeed  in  time  in  giving  to  the  world  an  international 
organisation  which  bids  fair  for  the  future  of  mankind." 


THE  ORGAN  IN  CONVOCATION  HALL 

The  announcement  in  the  daily  press  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  had  let  the  contract  for  the  organ  to  be  erected 
in  Convocation  Hall  has  called  forth  many  expressions  of 
satisfaction.  While  the  instrument  can  not  be  ready  for 
the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  present  year  the  func- 
tions of  1912  will  be  enhanced  by  its  use,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  capabilities  will  be  demonstrated  at  several 
recitals  during  the  year.  The  organ  will  be  placed  in  the 
space  prepared  for  it  when  the  Hall  was  built,  above  the 
platform,  and  will  be  enclosed  in  a  case  the  design  and 
colouring  of  which  will  harmonise  effectively  with  the  exist- 
ing decoration.  The  console  at  which  the  organist  will 
sit  will  be  on  the  ground  floor  close  to  the  platform. 

The  Governors,  recognising  the  importance  of  the  pro- 
ject, gave  it  long  and  careful  consideration.  In  addition 
to  the  principal  Canadian  firms  four  of  the  leading  British 
builders  were  asked  to  tender,  and  submitted  specifications 
and  estimates.  These  the  Board  referred  to  Dr.  Vogt  and 
the  writer  with  instructions  to  examine  and  report  upon 
them  to  a  Committee  of  the  Board.  This  Committee 
having  come  to  a  decision  in  the  matter  and  made  its 
recommendation  to  the  Board,  the  contract  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Casavant  Freres,  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  Que.,  the 
builders  of  the  grand  organ  at  Notre  Dame,  Montreal, 
the  organ  at  the  North  Western  University,  Chicago,  that 
at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Boston,  and  many  others. 

The  complete  specification,  as  finally  revised  with  the 
cordial  assistance  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Casavant,  and  the  valuable 
counsel  of  Dr.  Vogt  (who  has  throughout  given  the  Gover- 
nors his  services  gratuitously),  is  as  follows: 

GREAT  ORGAN. 

1  Double  Open  Diapason 16 

2  Bourdon 1 6 

3  Open  Diapason  (large) 8 

4  Open  Diapason  (medium) 8 

5  Violin  Diapason 8 

6  Doppel  Flote 8 

7  Fltite  Harmonique 8 

8  Gemshorn 8 

9  Octave 4 

[212] 
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10  Harmonic  Flute 4 

1 1  Principal 4 

12  Twelfth 22-3 

13  Fifteenth 2 

14  Harmonics  (15-17-19-21-22) 5rks. 

15  Double  Trumpet 16 

16  Tromba 8 

SWELL  ORGAN. 

17  Gedeckt 16 

18  Open  Diapason .- 8 

19  Clarabella 8 

20  Stopped  Diapason 8 

21  Dolcissimo 8 

22  Viola  di  Gamba 8 

23  Voix  Celeste 8 

24  Fugara 4 

25  Flauto  Traverse 4 

26  Piccolo 2 

27  Mixture 3rks. 

28  Cornet 4rks. 

29  Bassoon : 16 

30  Cornopean 8 

31  Oboe 8 

32  Vox  Humana 8 

33  Clarion 4 

Tremulant 

CHOIR  ORGAN  (enclosed). 

34  Salicional 16 

35  Open  Diapason 8 

36  Melodia 8 

37  Gamba 8 

38  Dulciana 8 

39  Lieblich  Gedeckt 8 

40  Suabe  Flute 4 

41  Violina 4 

42  Quint 22-3 

43  Flageolet 2 

44  Contra  Fagotto . . . .  16 

45  Clarinet 8 

Tremulant 

SOLO  ORGAN  (enclosed). 

46  Tibia  Plena 8 

47  Violoncello 8 

48  Rohr  Flote 8 

49  Quintadena 8 

50  Viole  d'Orchestre 8 

51  Violes  Celestes  (2  rks.) 8 

52  Concert  Flute 4 

53  Octave. 4 

54  Harmonic  Piccolo 2 
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55  Tuba  Magna 16 

56  Tuba  Mirabilis 8 

57  Orchestral  Oboe 8 

58  Cor  Anglais 8 

59  Tubular  Chimes 

60  Celesta 

Tremulant 

PEDAL  ORGAN. 

61  Double  Open 32 

62  Open  Diapason  (wood) 16 

63  Open  Diapason  (metal) 16 

64  Violone .  16 

65  Dulciana 16 

66  Bourdon 16 

67  Gedeckt  (from  No.  17) 16 

68  Flute  (part  from  No.  62) 8 

69  Violoncello  (part  from  No.  64) 8 

70  Bourdon  (part  from  No.  66) 8 

71  Super  Octave  (part  from  No.  62) 4 

72  Trombone 16 

73  Trumpet  (part  from  No.  72) 8 

COUPLERS. 

74  Great  to  Pedal. 

75  Swell  to  Pedal. 

76  Choir  to  Pedal. 

77  Solo  to  Pedal. 

78  Solo  Super  to  Pedal. 

79  Swell  Super  to  Pedal. 

80  Swell  to  Great. 

8 1  Swell  Sub  to  Great. 

82  Swell  Super  to  Great. 

83  Swell  to  Choir. 

84  Swell  Sub  to  Choir. 

85  Swell  Super  to  Choir. 

86  Choir  to  Great. 

87  Choir  Sub  to  Great. 

88  Choir  Super  to  Great. 

89  Solo  to  Great. 

90  Solo  Sub  to  Great. 

91  Solo  Super  to  Great. 

92  Solo  to  Swell. 

93  Solo  to  Choir. 

94  Great  Sub  on  Stops  of  acute  pitch. 

95  Great  Super  on  Stops  of  grave  pitch. 

96  Swell  Sub. 

97  Swell  Super. 

98  Choir  Sub. 

99  Choir  Super. 

100  Solo  Sub. 

101  Solo  Super. 

PISTONS. 

6  adjustable  to  Great. 
6  adjustable  to  Swell. 
6  adjustable  to  Solo. 
4  adjustable  to  Choir, 
i  reversible  Great  to  Pedal. 
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reversible  Swell  to  Pedal. 

reversible  Choir  to  Pedal 

reversible  Solo  to  Pedal. 

reversible  Swell  to  Great. 

reversible  Swell  to  Choir. 

reversible  Solo  to  Swell, 
i  adjuster. 

4  Foot  Pistons  on  all  stops  and  couplers. 
4  Foot  Pistons  to  Pedal  Stops. 
I  Foot  Piston  for  Great  to  Pedal,  reversible. 

Balanced  Swell  Pedal  to  Swell. 
Balanced  Swell  Pedal  to  Choir  and  Solo. 
Balanced  Crescendo  Pedal. 

The  action  will  be  Electro-Pneumatic  ,and  the  pressures  throughout  the 
organ  will  range  from  3^  to  \2  inches  distributed  as  follows: 

Great  Organ,  4  inch;  large  Open  Diapason  and  Reeds,  6  inch. 

Swell  Organ,  5  inch;  Cornopean  and  Clarion,  6  inch. 

Choir  Organ,  3>£  inch. 

Solo  Organ,  12  inch. 

Pedal  Organ,  5  inch;  Reeds,  12  inch. 

The  wind  will  be  generated  by  an  Electric  Blower  which  will  be  placed 
in  the  basement. 

Compass  of  Manuals  CC  to  C,  61  keys. 
Compass  of  Pedals  CCC  to  G,  32  keys. 
Total  number  of  pipes,  4800. 

A  great  deal  of  thought  has  been  devoted  to  this  speci- 
fication, particularly  with  a  view  to  ensuring  proper  foun- 
dation tone  and  balance,  adequate  pedal,  and  variety  in 
the  solo  and  imitative  stops.  The  Great,  Swell,  Choir  and 
Pedal  Organs  have  been  liberally  provided  for  on  sound  and 
well  balanced  lines  as  a  first  essential  of  the  scheme.  The 
Solo  Organ  has  not  thereby  been  neglected.  On  that 
manual  will  be  found  ample  provision  and  variety  of  stops, 
including,  for  those  who  like  them,  a  set  of  tubular  Chimes, 
and  a  Celesta,  the  latter  giving  a  clear  musical  note  resem- 
bling the  Glockenspiel.  The  diapasons  and  reeds  through- 
out will  be  modelled  upon  the  best  examples  of  English 
voicing;  and  with  the  contrasts  afforded  by  the  many 
flutes  and  softer  stops  and  the  numerous  couplers  which 
have  been  provided,  every  legitimate  effect  in  organ  play- 
ing will  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  performer.  Every  modern 
device  for  stop  control  by  pistons  and  pedals  is  included,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  specification,  including  balanced 
crescendo  pedals  by  the  use  of  which  the  tone  can  be 
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brought  from  the  softest  whisper  to  the  full  organ,  or  ar- 
rested at  any  point  between.  It  is  the  intention  to  place 
the  Solo  tubas  on  at  least  12  inch  pressure;  so  that  the 
effect  of  the  full  organ,  topped  by  these  magnificent  reeds, 
ought  to  be  brilliant  in  the  extreme.  The  reputation  of 
Messrs  Casavant  both  for  tone  and  workmanship  is  such 
as  to  warrant  great  expectations  of  what  they  will  be  able 
to  accomplish  in  this  instrument. 

The  number  of  stops  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  a 
safe  criterion  by  which  to  judge  organs,  nor  is  mere  noise, 
music.  Nevertheless  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare 
this  organ,  as  to  size,  with  some  others.  The  majority  of 
the  Cathedral  organs  in  Great  Britain,  where  the  standard 
of  organ  building  is  very  high,  are  of  less  than  70  speaking 
stops.  Peterborough  has  68,  Chester,  (rebuilt  in  1910) 
65,  Lichfield,  65,  Norwich,  64.  York  Minster,  with  its 
immense  space,  has  only  70,  Westminster  Abbey  and  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  77  each.  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  the  other  Collegiate  Chapels 
have  smaller  instruments.  Undeniably  these  buildings 
reinforce  and  sustain  organ  tone  very  much;  but  even  at 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  London,  with  an  auditorium  seat- 
ing 8,000  persons,  the  famous  Willis  organ  contains  not 
many  more  than  100  stops.  Obviously  the  University's 
projected  instrument  of  73  stops,  especially  with  the 
wealth  of  couplers  provided,  does  not  suffer  by  comparison 
even  on  the  score  of  size,  and  will  be  entirely  adequate  to 
the  space  it  is  designed  to  fill. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  attempt  to 
set  forth  the  manifold  advantages  which  should  accrue  to 
music  in  the  University  from  the  placing  of  a  great  concert 
organ  in  its  Convocation  Hall.  The  writer  ventures  to 
express  the  personal  hope,  however,  that  not  only  will  the 
appointment  of  a  Professor  of  Music  soon  follow,  but  that 
the  choice  will  fall  upon  someone  who,  while  theoretically 
capable  and  widely  read  in  the  literature  of  his  subject,  will 
have  "music  in  his  soul "  as  well,  and  the  power  of  evoking 
it  with  the  aid  of  such  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  King 
of  Instruments. 

F.  A.  MOUR£. 


AUCTORE  HORATIO 

Down,  Lassie!  Down,  doggie!  Why,  foolish,  don't  you  know 
I  must  be  at  work  to-day?     Don't  fuss  and  fidget  so! 
Can't  you  recognise  these  clothes?     Do  they  look  like 

climbing  hills? 
When  we  go  afield  together,  do  I  carry  Fashion's  frills? 

What,  still  doubtful?     See  this  volume?     'Tis  a  dissertatio 
On  the  Epodes  of  Horatius,  Quintus  Flaccus;  off  I  go 
Where  a  favourite  niche  awaits  me,  volumes  backed  in  red 

and  green, 
Ay,  and  some  queer,  dun-bound  fellows,  but  the  wit  within 

is  keen! 
Bless  my  soul!     You've  come  to  yelping!     Lassie,  this  will 

never  do! 
Hush  now  doggie!     I'll  explain  it  just  to  square  myself 

with  you ! 

Quiet,  Lassie!     No,  no  barking!     You  are  not  to  talk;  'tis  I 
Who  propose  to  sit  a  moment  and  elucidate  the  Why 
Of  a  little  cocker's  biding  quietly  at  home  to-day, 
Even  though  the  hills  are  calling  and  the  sunlight's  on  the 

bay. 
Stand  between  my  knees  and  face  me  squarely  with  those 

eyes  of  brown,— 
Honest  eyes!     No  doubtful  pleadings,  no  evasions  here  go 

down! 

Well,  in  primis,  there's  a  Teuton,  Herr  Doctor  Professor 

Schmidt, 

Says  my  learned  exegesis  of  X,  16,  doesn't  fit 
With  the  well-known  use  of  language  in  Horatius  as  a  whole ; 
I  suspect  he's  right,  but,  doggie,  never  tell  another  soul! 
So  I'm  off  to  cudgel  volumes,  marshal  verses,  order  lines, 
And  advance  on  Schmiclt's  position, — ah!  poor  Horace  'mid 

his  vines, 
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'Mid  his  strains  of  Lydian   music,  maiden's    laugh   and 

lover's  chide, 
' '  What  base  uses ! "   All  his  Sapphics  to  Chop-Logic  ossified ! 

In  secundis,  Lass, — why,  doggens,  how  in  primis  makes  you 

squirm ! 
There  is  going  to  be  a  solemn  session,  second  week  of  second 

term, 

To  Philology  devoted,  and  I  know  I'll  have  to  read 
Some  concoction  upon  something;  Heaven  help  in  hour  of 

need! 

Say  on  "Horace's  Relation  to-  to-  to,"  by  Jove!  I  swear 
"Lalage"  would  fill  the  gap  up,  ah!  and  wouldn't  it  be  rare 
With  a  heavy,  solemn  rumble  in  your  words  as  if  you  meant 

'em 

To  discuss  the  moral  status  of  the  fair  dulce  loquentem? 
That's  a  bait  that  Jenks  would  rise  to,  and  I'll  wager  Cat- 

termole 
Like  a  solemn  ass  would  say  "  the  paper  pleased  him  on  the 

whole." 

In  postremis, — my,  how  restless!     Didn't  you  like  one  and 

two? 
Why  ,you  imp,  I've  shot  my  best  bolts,  now  what  you  have 

me  do? 
"Drop  it,  drop  it  all!"  you  clamour,  "See,"  you  say,  "the 

hillside  brown 
Where  the  winding  trail  climbs  skyward  sheer  above  the 

sloping  town 

Till  it  vanishes  in  azure  as  it  tops  the  hills  just  .where 
Stands  the  solitary  laurel,  perched,  an  orchid,  in  mid-air!" 
God!     The  outlook  from  beside  it!     Rounded  hollows  of 

the  hills 
Clad  in  every  shade  of  russet;  canons  which  the  light  fog 

fills 

With  its  filmy  web  spun  finely  from  the  waters  of  the  Bay 
Stretched  before  you  league  on  league,  like  hours  of  a  fair 

summer  day; 
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Distant  smoke  of  eastern  liner  sinking  in  the  goldTtipped 
waves ; 

Full-spread  sails^of  some  four-master  making  haven  that 

$"  she  craves ; 

Stately  ferries  back  and  forward  flitting  like  the  white  sea- 
gulls 

That  attend  their  passage  ever,  swooping  round  their 
glistening  hulls; 

And  the  City  in  the  distance,  lines  of  long  hill-climbing 
streets, 

Rising  to  twin  crests  where  sunshine  with  the  solid  fog-bank 
meets ! 

Just  a  moment,  Lass,  my  doggie!     I'll  be  needing  thicker 

shoes 
And  some  stouter  clothes  for  pushing  through  the  chapparal 

to  views. 
Doggie,    are   those    brown    eyes    laughing?       "What   of 

Horace?"  do  you  say, 
"Quintus  Flaccus?     The  Herr  Doctor?     And  Epode  X, 

16,  eh?" 
Bosh!  it   scarce   needs    explanation;    surely    it   is   clear, 

straight,  easy; 
We're    alive!     The    hills!     The    sunshine!     Horace? — he 

died  8  B.C. 

WILLIAM  HARDY  ALEXANDER. 


PATERNALISM  IN  THE  AMERICAN  COLLEGE 

The  American  College  is  commonly  criticised  by  the 
professors  and  students  in  Canadian  universities  on  the 
ground  that  it  does  not  bestow  adequate  liberty  in  personal 
conduct  upon  men  and  women  who  have  supposedly 
reached  years  of  discretion  and  maturity.  Its  undergrad- 
uates are  required  to  do  something  or  other  at  every  turn. 
The  regulations  regarding  attendance  at  chapel,  or  at 
lectures,  or  at  gymnasium  classes,  are  rigid  and  strictly 
enforced  .  The  conduct  of  the  student  in  such  matters  is 
definitely  fixed  by  the  administration,  although  in  the  se- 
lection of  his  studies  he  is  allowed  by  the  elective  system  in 
its  extreme  form  a  freedom  unknown  to  the  Canadians. 

Such  regulations  may  incline  no  small  number  of  the 
readers  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  to  make  certain 
insidious  references  to  the  kindergarten.  The  institution 
which  they  know  best  and  love  most  leaves  such  matters 
to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  student.  Their  Alma 
Mater  allows  her  unruly  son  to  dig  his  own  grave  and  seldom 
offers  a  single  word  of  parental  admonition.  When  the 
Canadian  student  comes  to  college  he  is  supposed  to  know 
what  he  wants  to  get  there  (a  mere  suppostion  at  times!) 
and  if  he  has  not  sense  enough  to  know,  and  grit  enough 
to  pursue,  what  he  wants,  it  is  his  own  funeral  when  the 
May-day  of  desolation  cometh. 

But  the  American  College  is — in  some  respects,  at  least — 
more  truly  an  Alma  Mater  than  the  Canadian  university, 
for  its  supervision  of  the  academic  development  of  its 
students  may  well  be  described  as  maternal,  or  better  still, 
paternal.  It  lays  down  very  definite  requirements  relative 
to  attendance  at  classes  and  sees  to  it  that  the  way  of  the 
transgressor  is  made  hard.  The  degree  of  "paternalism" 
varies  in  the  different  colleges,  but  the  system  at  Brown 
University  as  described  below  will  serve  as  a  fair  example 
of  the  condition  prevalent  in  most  American  colleges. 

In  the  Brown  catalogue  we  read  :"From  the  close  of 
the  Thanksgiving  recess  to  the  end  of  the  second  term, 
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(to  the  middle  of  March)  all  first  and  second  year  students 
are  required  to  attend  gymnasium  exercises  three 
times  a  week."  At  these  classes  attendance  is  strictly 
kept  and  in  several  cases  a  degree  has  been  refused  to  a 
senior  on  the  ground  that  he  was  deficient  in  gymnasium 
attendance.  Only  last  June,  a  certain  well  known  senior 
spent  all  his  available  time  for  some  weeks  before  commence- 
ment in  the  gymnasium  running  around  the  track,  or 
pulling  at  the  exercisers,  or  doing  with  his  might  whatso- 
ever his  hand  found  to  do,  in  his  effort  to  "make  up" 
the  number  of  hours  which  the  University  required  of  all 
those  to  whom  it  gave  the  Bachelor's  degree.  It  is  too 
obvious  that  the  student  received  much  more  exercise  in 
those  strenuous  days  than  was  good  for  him;  and  yet  the 
law  had  to  be  obeyed  and  the  college  principle  enforced. 
If  a  single  exception  had  been  made  the  existing  order 
would  have  been  placed  in  imminent  peril  and  the  temp- 
tation to  cut  "gym"  would  have  been  enhanced.  And 
this  would  never  do,  for  gymnasium  classes  are  a  good 
thing  for  the  average  student,  and  unless  it  is  made  a 
regulation  that  so  many  hours  a  week  be  spent  in  physical 
exercise  of  that  kind,  the  average  American  college  youth 
will  not  voluntarily  perform  this  rite  at  the  shrine  of  Phy- 
sical Culture. 

Then  again  there  is  compulsory  chapel  at  Brown. 
Every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  all  the  students  must  rush 
to  a  gathering  which  is  partly  a  religious  service  and  partly 
a  students'  mass  meeting.  As  a  rule  there  is  prayer, 
scripture-reading  and  a  hymn,  with  an  occasional  talk 
by  the  President  or  some  visiting  friend  of  the  University. 
Sometimes  the  representative  undergraduate  organisation 
uses  it  to  appeal  for  student  support,  either  in  securing  a 
special  train  to  carry  rooters  to  New  Haven  to  "show  up 
Yale,"  or  else  to  put  through  a  blanket- tax  covering  all 
student  activities  from  debating  clubs  and  literary  publi- 
cations up,  and  up,  and  up,  until  it  reaches  the  summit  of 
American  student  interest—  the  football  games.  Compul- 
sory chapel  is  by  no  means  designed  to  cultivate  by  forced 
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attendance  the  religious  consciousness.  If  a  Brown 
student  is  asked  if  he  believes  in  it,  he  will  answer:  "Yes, 
it  brings  all  the  students  together  once  in  the  day  and  so 
makes  for  college  unity."  That  is  to  most  of  them — 
students  and  University  administrators  alike — the  supreme 
virtue  of  college  chapel  and  the  reason  for  required  atten- 
dance. But  would  the  students  attend  if  chapel  were 
made  voluntary ?  Only  a  few.  Where  chapel  is  voluntary 
as  at  Harvard,  the  attendance  is  always  small. 

There  are  certain  features  of  compulsory  chapel  which 
have  a  relation  to  the  general  subject  under  consideration. 
If  a  student  is  absent  more  than  twelve  times  in  a  single 
term  he  is  reported  by  the  monitors  who  take  daily  at- 
tendance, to  the  Dean  who  summons  the  offender  and  deals 
with  him  as  the  nature  of  the  excuses  offered  may  determine. 
When  the  number  of  allowed  "cuts"*  is  about  exhausted, 
the  student  is  particularly  keen  to  be  on  hand  at  every 
chapel.  At  about  8.59  a.m.  one  may  see  these  eager  Amer- 
ican youths  tearing  across  the  campus,  some  in  frantic 
dashes  and  spurts,  others  loping  over  the  ground  with 
highly-elevated  knees  and  wildly-extended  arms.  Occa- 
sionally, and  rumour  here  seems  to  be  justified,  an  unkempt 
lad  with  a  half-sleepy,  half-fearful  stare  in  his  eyes,  with 
a  long  rubber  coat  concealing  with  difficulties  a  suit  of 
pajamas,  has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  chapel  door  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  and  so  cheated  the  Dean  out  of  what 
seemed  to  be  an  inevitable  interview.  Then  again  there 
is  compulsory  attendance  at  lectures.  The  American 
student  is  thus  taught  the  necessity  of  taking  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet,  the  interesting  with  the  tiresome,  the  in- 
spirational with  the  somniferous.  The  man  who  attends 
faithfully  and  listens  carefully  stands  a  good  chance  on  the 
examinations,  for  the  answers  to  most  of  the  questions 
may  be  found  in  the  material  used  in  the  "recitations"  (as 
they  are  most  often  called).  When  it  is  urged  that  the 
bright  student  might  often  spend  his  time  to  better  advant- 

Strictly  speaking,  a  student  is  allowed  no  cuts.  Attendance  at  all  chapel 
services  is  required,  but  'an  offender  is  only  summoned  when  his  absences 
exceed  twelve.  Then  he  may  be  asked  to  account  for  all  of  them. 
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tage  in  the  library  (or  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  Union) 
than  in  the  lecture-room,  the  reply  is  made  that  the  bril- 
liant student  should  be  held  to  the  same  regulations  as  the 
dullard  in  the  interests  of  (i)  democracy  which  recognises 
no  excepted  ones,  (2)  the  class  which  needs  the  impetus 
of  the  all-stars,  and  (3)  the  professor  who  gets  inspiration 
from  the  quality  of  the  men  in  the  class.  The  professors 
in  most  of  the  departments  are  continually  demanding 
from  the  men  in  their  courses  written  reports  of  their  work. 
In  the  Brown  Department  of  Social  Science  most  of  the 
students  enrolled  are  required,  every  week,  to  hand  in 
synopses  of  the  books  or  pamphlets  the  reading  of  which 
has  been  assigned.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  American 
college  boy  has  no  time  at  all  to  digest  what  he  has  read —  . 
so  many  reports  are  always  being  "due".  Often  it  would 
seem  as  if  his  academic  standing  depended  upon  the  multi- 
tude of  "outlines"  or  "reports"  which  stood  to  his  credit. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  it  would  seem  fairly  ob- 
vious that  the  administration  of  the  American  college  does 
not  feel  warranted  in  bestowing  on  its  undergraduate  the 
measure  of  liberty  which  the  Canadian  student  is  given. 
It  apparently  recognises,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
that  its  student  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  shaping  of  his 
own  academic  life.  Its  action  would  imply  that  the  aver- 
age American  college  man  (or  better,  boy)  has  no  adequate 
sense  of  the  educational  value  of  a  college  course,  nor  any 
inner  dynamic  force  which  will  direct  his  intellectual  con- 
duct aright  if  he  is  left  to  himself.  And  as  in  the  moral 
world,  so  in  the  educational  world,  where  the  inner  voice 
is  thin  and  hushed,  the  outer  voice  of  authority  must  be 
strong  and  relentless. 

The  question  now  arises:  is  the  administration  correct 
in  its  estimate  of  the  immaturity  and  lack  of  a  proper  sense 
of  values  in  the  American  student?  As  one  studies  the 
conditions  in  the  United  States  one  becomes  convinced  of 
the  wisdom,  in  this  respect,  of  the  educational  leaders  of 
that  country.  They  have  adopted  or  maintained  the  only 
possible  course  for  a  college  which  admits  to  its  halls  im- 
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mature  youths  who  have  come  from  an  immature  and  fluid 
society  where  (i)  democracy  is  continually  emphasising 
the  average  man  as  opposed  to  the  extraordinary,  and  for 
his  benefit  demanding  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  na- 
tional scheme  of  things;  where  (2)  definitely  recognised 
ideals  of  higher  education  are  lacking  among  the  people 
generally ;  where  (3)  the  executive  qualities  are  lauded  above 
the  meditative  virtues,  and  where  (4)  a  man  is  thought  to 
be  able  to  take  his  regular  college  course  while  he  expends 
much  of  his  vital  energy  in  some  outside  employment  of 
a  remunerative  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  the  democratic  consciousness  demands 
that  the  college  shall  exist  for  the  average  man  and  not  for 
the  genius.  We  may  not  believe  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
extraordinary  to  the  mediocre,  and  make  mistaken  com- 
parisons to  "silk  purses"  and  "sow's  ears,"  but  that  is 
not  the  question.  The  whole  national  consciousness  of 
the  American  people  is  pledged — on  the  surface,  at  least — 
to  democracy,  and  democracy  will  have  its  way  in  the 
shaping  of  the  policy  of  the  colleges.  Accordingly  the 
regulations  must  be  made  for  the  average  student,  who, 
as  shall  be  shown  later,  is  usually  immature,  purposeless 
and  without  a  proper  sense  of  values,  and  requires  the 
constant  interference  of  authority. 

In  the  second  place  this  lack  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
the  incoming  freshman  is  in  a  considerable  measure  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  worthy  ideal  of  higher  education 
prevalent  in  the  United  States.  One  might  almost  con- 
tinue to  say  that  in  that  country  there  is  no  worthy  ideal 
of  anything  prevalent.  Everything  is  in  a  fluid  condition ; 
everything  is  in  the  melting-pot,  customs,  faiths,  races, 
ideals.  What  is  to  come  forth  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  forever;  it  may  be  worse  than  a  golden  calf.  But 
one  thing  seems  striking ;  in  spite  of  the  great  sums  of  money 
spent  annually  on  higher  education  in  the  republic  ,the 
average  citizen  has  a  very  confused  and  vague  conception 
of  the  contribution,  to  the  national  life,  of  the  colleges  and 
universities,  which  often  seem  wonderfully  like  social  or 
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athletic  clubs  with  a  few  studies  in  general  subjects  of 
human  interest  required  of  its  members.  A  cursory  read- 
ing of  the  academic  news  in  the  average  newspaper  would 
tend  to  deepen  such  an  impression.  The  college  is  not 
recognised  as  being  primarily  the  school  for  training 
leaders  in  political,  religious  and  scientific  thought.  It  is 
the  house  of  refuge  for  bright  youths,  often  with  "sporty" 
inclinations,  who  do  not  know  what  they  want  to  do  with 
themselves  or  what  life-work  they  care  to  take  up,  or  whose 
fathers  have  gone  to  college  themselves  and  wish  to  see 
their  sons  in  the  schools  of  their  young  manhood.  The  aver- 
age freshman  will  give  very  strange  replies  to  the  question : 
"what  led  you  to  come  to  college?"  He  will  answer  be- 
cause a  number  of  men  from  his  "prep"  school  went  to 
college  and  seemed  to  have  a  pretty  fine  time  of  it;  because 
they  wanted  to  be  "broadened" — a  word  which  often  sug- 
gests a  smear  of  unrelated  facts;  because  they  did  not  see 
any  chances  before  them  in  business  and  thought  that  a 
college  course  might  give  them  access  to  a  more  remuner- 
ative and  a  better  social  position;  because  they  were  at- 
tracted by  the  social  and  athletic  life.  Very  few  of  the  men 
who  enter  the  American  college  have  any  clear  conception  of 
what  they  hope  to  get  there,  or  what  they  expect  to  do  with  it 
after  they  have  obtained  it.  Surely  the  administration  is 
justified  in  directing  in  some  measure  the  academic  life 
of  students  of  such  immaturity  and  lack  of  purpose. 

In  the  third  place,  "paternalism"  is  justified  because  of 
the  national  temperament  which  lauds  the  executive  above 
the  meditative  virtues.  It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  here 
the  historic  origins  of  such  a  temperament.  It  is  sufficient 
to  note  the  fact.  The  average  American  churchman  ex- 
presses himself  in  active  service  rather  than  in  much  brood- 
ing on  the  eternal  values.  The  American  scholar  would 
climb  the  heights  that  lead  to  the  temple  of  Philosophy  by 
the  backstairs  of  Pragmatism.  The  American  schoolboy 
prefers  meddling  with  nauseous  gases  or  model  aeroplanes 
in  the  laboratory  or  the  workshop  to  delving  into  the  ro- 
mance of  history  or  the  mysteries  of  the  times  of  Daedalus. 
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Given  an  immature  and  purposeless  freshman  cherishing 
the  desire  to  do  rather  than  to  think,  how  will  he  probably 
act  in  a  college  where  the  social  life  is  so  complexly  organ- 
ised; where  the  temptation  to  spend  his  time  in  perfor- 
mance of  the  little  duties  of  student  clubs  faces  him  at 
every  turn;  where  the  fraternity*  to  which  he  belongs  is 
urging  him  to  "go  out"  for  this  athletic  team  or  that  de- 
bating team,  for  the  staff  of  the  daily  paper  or  the  monthly 
magazine,  for  the  board  of  the  Year  Book,  for  the  dramatic 
club,  for  the  musical  club,  or  perhaps  for  all  of  them,  in 
order  that  the  glory  of  the  fraternity  maybe  duly  made  mani- 
fest? What  else  can  the  administration  do  in  kindness  to 
one  so  young,  so  sorely  tempted  and  so  confused, but  hold 
him  to  the  chalk-line  of  some  rigorous  intellectual  dis- 
cipline? 

In  the  fourth  place,  many  American  students  are  work- 
ing their  own  way  through  college.  But  since  he  who  so 
works  does  not  lose  the  repect  of  his  fellows,  many  men  who 
do  not  need  to  work  at  all,  but  who  desire  additional  pocket 
money  for  the  "shows",  join  thislarge  body  of  the  employ- 
ed. It  is  easy  to  realise  how  great  is  the  temptation  for  men 
who  are  engaging  in  such  work  to  neglect  their  college 
studies  in  their  efforts  to  add  to  the  stock  of  joys  and  com- 
forts which  more  "pin-money"  may  bring.  This  temp- 
tation comes  both  to  him  who  is  fairly  well  off  and  to 
him  who  has  few  cents  in  his  pocket  but  real  hopes  and 
purposes  in  his  heart.  Such  a  condition  demands  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  "paternal"  interference  in  the  acad- 
emic life  of  the  student,  although  at  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  maintained  that  the  degree  to  which  it  is  carried  in  some 
American  institutions  often  imperils  the  development  of  free 
personalities. 

In  conclusion,  if  this  article  has  achieved  its  purpose, 
it  will  have  pointed  out,  first,  that  Canadian  critics  should 
not  depreciate  the  "paternalism"  discussed  without  taking 


This  tendency  of  the  fraternity  is  one  of  its  virtues,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  its  supreme  dangers.  At  times  it  would  seem  as  if  the  individual 
existed  for  the  fraternity  and  not  the  fraternity  for  the  individual. 
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into  consideration  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  immaturity  of  the  students  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  in  the  United  States;  and 
secondly,  if  the  Canadian  university  allows  the  secondary 
schools  to  send  to  its  halls,  not  men  and  women,  but  im- 
mature and  purposeless  boys  and  girls;  if  it  allows  its 
organised  social,  and  its  advertised  athletic,  life  to  dull  in 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  the  real  educational  purpose  of  a 
University;  if  it  encourages  the  poor  student  to  engage  in 
extraneous,  remunerative  employment  while  at  college, 
it  may  have  to  adopt  a  system  of  "paternalism"  not  unlike 
that  of  its  sister  institutions  across  the  line. 

CHARLES  EDWIN  SILCOX,  '09 


THE  ONTARIO  MEDICAL  COUNCIL 

The  governing  body  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Ontario,  known  as  the  Ontario  Medical 
Council,  is,  for  a  second  time  in  its  history,  the  subject  of 
adverse  criticism  of  the  most  trenchant  kind  and  the  re- 
sult on  this  occasion,  unlike  that  of  the  former  one,  will 
probably  be  a  drastic  reorganisation  of  that  body  and  a 
serious  curtailment  of  its  powers  and  privileges.  It  is 
indeed  not  remarkable  that  it  should  be  assailed  from 
various  quarters  and  the  only  cause  for  surprise  is  that  it 
should  have  retained  some  of  those  powers  and  privileges 
long  after  their  exercise  had  demonstrated  that  they  were 
not  wholly  in  the  public  interest. 

When  the  Medical  Council  was  established  in  1874  it 
was  the  hope  of  those  who  promoted  that  result  that  it 
would  be  an  intelligent  and  faithful  servant  of  the  profession 
and  the  public.  It  has,  however,  striven,  and  more  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  last  twenty  years,  to  be,  not  the  servant, 
but  the  master  ,of  both  the  profession  and  the  public  and 
in  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  developed  a  remarkable 
disregard  of  some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  ethics. 

From  the  first,  however,  it  did  not  justify  the  high  hopes 
of  those  who  brought  about  its  establishment.  The  examin- 
ation standards  were  low  and  the  curriculum  exacted  was  a 
primitive  one.  Further  no  examiner  of  academic  standing 
could  be  appointed  for  the  subject  he  taught  in  his  school 
or  University.  He  might  examine  in  a  subject  of  which  he 
knew  the  least.  If  he  taught  Physiology  he  would  perhaps 
examine  in  Jurisprudence  or  the  teacher  of  Medicine  would 
examine  in  Chemistry.  Then,  as  later  and  now,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  examiners  from  the  ranks  of  the  practising 
profession  were  appointed,  not  because  of  any  special 
qualifications  to  that  end  but  because  they  had  influence 
enough  to  get  the  positions.  A  candidate  for  an  examin- 
ership  was  ready  to  take  any  subject  which  he  did  not  know 
very  well  but  could  "read  up".  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
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statement  and  often  heard  by  the  writer  that  the  examin- 
ations on  different  occasions  during  the  first  ten  years  of 
the  Council's  existence  were  worse  than  farces  and  that  on 
one  occasion  at  least  all  the  examiners  were  in  a  condition 
that  need  not  be  described. 

It  is  usually  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Council's  ex- 
aminations that  they  lessened  the  number  of  the  home- 
opaths on  the  Register  and  extinguished  the  eclectic  school 
of  Medicine.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  original  con- 
stitution of  the  Council  provided  for  representation  of 
the  homeopaths  and  eclectics  in  its  membership  and  that 
special  examinations  should  be  held  in  homeopathy  and 
eclectic  Medicine  for  students  of  that  kind  and  it  is, 
therefore,  impossible  to  attribute  the  decline  of  their 
numbers  to  the  Council  or  its  examinations.  One  factor 
in  this  was  that  homeopathic  and  eclectic  teaching  insti- 
tutions never  existed  in  the  Province.  The  most  prominent 
factor  in  promoting  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
eclectic  section  and  the  great  diminution  in  the  numbers 
of  the  homeopaths  in  the  Province  was  the  great  change 
that  was  taking  place  in  surgery  through  the  promulgation 
of  Listerism  from  1866  onward  and  in  Medicine  with  dis- 
coveries as  to  the  bacterial  causation  of  diseases  from 
1876  to  1890.  These  changes  and  discoveries  markedly 
altered  the  point  of  view  in  Medicine  and  they  indicated 
in  a  way  that  could  not  be  mistaken  that  the  time  for  the 
development  of  Medicine  as  a  science  and  not  as  a  creed 
had  arrived.  If  under  these  circumstances  the  adherents 
of  homeopathy  and  eclectic  Medicine  had,  in  the  absence 
of  any  institutions  teaching  those  "pathies, "  maintained 
their  numbers  in  this  Province  in  the  last  thirty-five  years 
one's  faith  in  human  insight  and  progress  would  to-day  be 
much  more  slender  than  it  is.  It  is  through  the  influence 
of  the  scientific  spirit  that  the  numbers  of  homeopaths  in 
the  United  States  have  relatively  decreased  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  over  thirty  schools 
of  homeopathy  have  been  recruiting  the  ranks  all  the  time. 
Even  in  the  University  of  Michigan  in  which  Homeopathy 
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has  a  special  Faculty  supported  out  of  University  funds  it 
has  been  found  difficult  to  maintain  the  number  of  students 
which  is  usually  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
Medical  students  in  the  University. 

Instead  of  assisting  in  the  progress  of  Medical  education 
the  Council  has  been  a  retarding  force.  When  in  the  late 
"seventies"  the  University  of  Toronto  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  standard  and  modernise  the  curriculum  in  Medicine 
by  exacting  the  Sciences  which  are  now  part  of  the  curri- 
culum in  Medicine  of  every  University  worthy  of  the  name 
and  which  are  compulsory  in  the  curriculum  of  the  British 
Medical  Council,  the  opponents  of  the  proposal,  chiefly 
those  interested  in  proprietary  schools  of  Medicine, 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  Ontario  Medical  Council  did 
not  exact  a  knowledge  of  those  Sciences  and  that  the 
University  should  not  require  any  more  than  the  Council 
demanded.  The  University  persisted  .in  its  proposition 
and  the  result  was  that  the  number  of  students  who  grad- 
uated in  Medicine  decreased,  till  about  1885  it  was  not 
more  than  fifteen  and  it  threatened  to  proceed  to  a  van- 
ishing point.  The  other  Universities  in  the  Province 
graduated  at  the  same  time  at  least  five  times  that  number, 
simply  because  they  refused  to  have  a  higher  curriculum 
than  that  of  the  Medical  Council.  The  University  of 
Toronto  up  to  1887  had  no  Medical  Faculty  and  such 
students  as  took  its  Medical  examinations  were  prepared 
in  affiliated  Medical  Schools.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
in  1886  the  University  of  Toronto  had,  after  thirty- four 
years  of  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of  Medical  education 
only  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  graduates  in  Medi- 
cine, while  Victoria,  Trinity  and  Queens'  had  about  three 
thousand.  It  was  this  situation  and  also  the  fact  that  the 
Ontario  Medical  Council  would  give  no  aid  whatever  in 
the  way  of  exacting  a  modern  Medical  curriculum  that 
led  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1887  to  re-establish  the 
Medical  Faculty.  Next  year  that  Faculty  will  have  com- 
pleted a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service  and  to  its  efforts  is 
due  a  very  large  part  of  the  progress  in  Medical  education 
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which  has  taken  place  in  this  Province  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  but  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  the  state  of  Medical  education  in  this  Province 
would  to-day  not  be  in  advance  of  what  it  was  thirty  years 
ago.  On  the  other  hand  the  curriculum  of  the  Medical 
Council  and  its  standards  are  far  behind  those  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Toronto  and  McGill  and  the  British  Medical 
Council. 

The  first  serious  attack  directed  against  the  Medical 
Council  was  made  in  1890.  A  number  of  members  of  the 
Council,  desiring  to  have  that  body  enter  on  a  course  of 
expansion  in  a  financial  way  planned  and  brought  about 
the  erection  of  the  building  known  as  the  Medical  Council 
Building,  situated  on  the  corner  of  Bay  and  Richmond 
Streets.  This  entailed  considerable  expenditure,  more  in 
fact  than  the  Council  foresaw  and  means  had  to  be  devised 
to  meet  it.  There  had  been  a  regulation  requiring  each 
licensed  practitioner  to  pay  two  dollars  a  year  but  its  col- 
lection was  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  in  a  great  number  of 
cases  it  was  not  paid.  The  Council  secured  an  enactment 
which  enabled  it  to  remove  from  the  register  the  names  of 
those  who  would  not  pay  the  annual  fee.  This  produced 
great  irritation  in  the  profession  in  different  parts  of  the 
Province  and  from  1890  to  1895  an  agitation  was  carried 
on  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  bring  about  the  abo- 
lition of  the  Council.  In  the  end  the  fee  was  maintained 
and  to-day  a  practitioner  whose  qualifications  have  been 
attested  by  the  Council  itself  can  be  removed  from  the 
list  and  not  allowed  to  practise  Medicine,  simply  because 
the  Medical  Council  needs  the  money. 

The  agitation,  however,  taught  the  Council  one  fact 
and  that  is  that  they  could  not  increase  the  fee  to  be  paid 
by  the  general  practitioner.  It  was  down  in  the  books  of 
those  who  were  guiding  the  Council  along  this  line  that  the 
fee  should  be  increased  to  five  dollars  and  perhaps  more. 
Balked  on  this  point  they  resolved  to  make  the  student 
foot  the  bill  for  their  large  policy  of  adventure  in  real  estate. 
They  raised  the  amount  of  the  fees  which  he  had  to  pay 
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before  he  got  the  license  to  practise  from  fifty  dollars,  which 
was  in  all  conscience  excessive  enough  ,to  one  hundred 
dollars.  These  fees  and  that  paid  by  the  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  year  1909-10  totalled  $22448  of  which  the 
students  paid  $16780  and  the  profession  $5668. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  total  amount  received  by 
the  Council  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $400,000  of  which 
$300,000  came  from  the  pockets  of  the  students.  The  sale 
of  the  Medical  Building  which  caused  the  exaction  of  these 
high  fees  in  the  first  instance  took  place  five  years  ago  and 
this  enabled  the  Council  to  purchase  more  modest  quarters, 
but  it  left  it  without  an  excuse  for  the  huge  income  it 
exacted  from  the  profession  and  the  students.  In  con- 
sequence there  developed  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain 
members  of  the  Council  to  swell  the  expenditure,  and  the 
payments  for  travelling  expenses  and  for  sessional  allow- 
ances were  so  excessive  in  a  number  of  instances  as  to 
cause  charges  of  "graft"  and  "boodling"  to  be  directed 
against  certain  individuals.  An  attempt  was  made  from 
outside  to  investigate  the  expenditure  of  the  Council,  but 
the  latter  refused,  as  long  as  it  dared,  to  furnish  an  account 
of  its  expenditure  and  in  the  end  declined  to  publish  it, 
only  permitting  its  members  and  others  to  have  typewritten 
lists  of  it.  The  profession  is,  in  consequence,  still  unaware 
how  the  funds  are  expended  in  the  way  of  salaries  and 
travelling  expenses  and  it  is  likely  that  the  Council  will 
not  take  any  steps  to  enlighten  it.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  the  Council  is  under  a  cloud  and 
that  important  changes  in  its  constitution  and  powers 
must  be  brought  about  at  the  next  Session  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  fact  is  the  Council  is  extortionate  in  its  fees.  The 
British  Medical  Council  is  entitled  to  charge  $25  at  the 
most  for  registration.  It,  of  course,  does  not  examine 
students  but  when  the  Ontario  Medical  Council  puts  a 
practitioner  on  the  Register  without  examination  it  charges 
him  $100.  The  British  licentiate  once  on  the  Register  has 
no  more  fees  to  pay  but  the  licentiate  in  Ontario  must  pay 
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$2.00  annually.  The  students  are  charged  $100  for  priv- 
ileges that  should  not  cost  the  Council  more  than  $20.00 

The  abuse  of  its  privileges  and  functions,  as  well  as  a 
desire  to  remedy  the  grievances  of  the  students,  has  led  the 
authorities  of  the  University  of  Toronto  to  propose  that 
henceforth  the  degree  in  Medicine  of  the  University  shall 
be,  on  registration,  a  license  to  practise  Medicine  in  this 
Province  just  as  the  degrees  in  Medicine  of  McGill  and 
Laval  are  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.  This  would  dim- 
inish greatly  the  importance  of  the  Council  and  of  course 
it  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end  against  such  a  change. 

Another  reform  which  must  come  is  the  abolition  of 
the  $2.00  annual  fee.  There  is  no  justification  for  it. 
The  Council  is  supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
public  and  to  see  that  only  qualified  people  are  allowed  to 
practise  Medicine.  Once  the  practitioner  is  properly  cer- 
tified by  the  Council  the  non-payment  of  the  fee  should 
not  disqualify  him.  To  remove  him  from  the  list  for  that 
reason  is  an  act  of  tyranny  and  it  should  not  be  tolerated 
for  an  instant. 

When  these  reforms  are  effected  the  income  of  the 
Council  will  decrease  to  one-fourth  or  fifth  of  what  it  is  now. 
This  will  mean  economy  and  honesty  and  a  better  spirit  in 
the  profession.  Members  of  the  Council  should  serve  the 
profession  and  the  public,  not  for  the  extravagant  allow- 
ances which  in  the  last  few  years  the  Council  has  granted 
but  as  the  members  of  the  University  Senate  and  Board 
of  Governors  do  who  freely  give  their  time  and  labour  with- 
out salary  or  allowance.  If  the  members  of  the  Medical 
Council  were  as  public-spirited  as  the  elected  members  of 
the  University  Senate  the  only  reward  they  would  look 
for  would  be  the  honour  of  serving  in  an  honourable  post. 

A.  B.  MACALLUM. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  CARNEGIE  FOUNDATION  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  TEACHING 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  has  recently  issued  two  bulletins  which  contain 
information  and  deal  with  matters  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  those  interested  in  University  administration  and 
University  work. 

The  first  of  these  Reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching  which  was  issued  early 
in  1910  and  deals  with  Medical  Education  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  contains  not  a  few  references  to  the 
methods  of  instruction  followed  and  the  equipment 
provided  for  medical  education  which  the  Committee, 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Foundation,  found  on 
investigation  in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Dr.  Cowell 
of  Chicago,  an  official  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  it  visited  Toronto  in  March, 
1910. 

The  Report  classifies  the  various  medical  teaching 
institutions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  basis 
of  classification  is  efficiency  and  consequently  it  gives  the 
highest  place  to  those  institutions  which  require  either  a 
degree  in  Arts  or  Science  or  two  years  or  more  of  Colle- 
giate Arts  or  Science  study  for  matriculation  in  Medicine. 
On  this  basis  such  institutions  as  Johns  Hopkins  and  Har- 
vard, some  five  or  six  in  number,  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 
After  them  come  three  classes  of  Medical  Schools  (page 
78  of  Report) : 

"(i)  Those  that  by  careful  selection  of  students  and 
extraordinary  pains  in  teaching  make  the  very  most  of  the 
situation. 

(2)  Those  that,  content  to  operate  on  a  lower  plane, 
are  still  commercially  effective. 

(3)  Those  that  are  frankly  mercenary." 

Of  class  (i)  the  Report  goes  on  to  say:  (pages  78  and 
79): 
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"(i)  These  schools  form  a  small  minority.  They  are 
straining  hard  to  get  from  the  high  school  to  the  college 
basis;  in  equipment,  organization,  and  scientific  spirit 
they  are  to  greater  or  less  degree  already  there.  They 
have  usually  four  scientific  departments,  already  in  most 
instances  well-equipped,  each  in  charge  of  a  full-time  pro- 
fessor, for  whom  private  quarters  and  more  or  less  free 
time  procure  some  opportunity  to  push  ahead.  Energy, 
sincerity,  and  intelligence  are  abundantly  in  evidence 
throughout  these  institutions.  In  resources  they  vary 
greatly,  but  in  spirit  they  are  alike;  and  all  are  admirable. 
Every  possible  point  is  scored;  the  more  difficult  the  con- 
test, the  keener  the  play.  However  scant  the  resources, 
something  is  put  into  books;  however  hard  pressed  the  in- 
structor, a  museum,  carefully  catalogued  and  labeled,  has 
been  painfully  assembled. 

Of  schools  of  this  type,  two  Canadian  institutions — 
McGill  and  Toronto — deserve  especial  attention.  In  point 
of  laboratory  equipment  they  equal  Minnesota  and  Michi- 
gan; their  lower  entrance  requirement,  minimised  by  con- 
scientious adherence  to  a  strict  interpretation  of  their 
announced  standards,  is  now  compensated  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fifth  year  to  the  curriculum.  At  Toronto  the 
teaching  is  wholly  in  charge  of  full-time  instructors,  for 
whose  original  work  splendid  provision  has  been  made  in 
laboratories  of  ideal  construction  and  admirable  equip- 
ment. McGill  is  in  respect  to  full-time  teachers  somewhat 
less  fortunate;  but  its  great  museum,  recently  much  dam- 
aged by  fire,  proves  that  genuine  enthusiasm  may  suc- 
ceed contrary  to  all  the  established  rules  of  the  game.  In 
both  institutions  the  shortcomings  of  the  student  body, 
instead  of  excusing  perfunctory  work,  have  rather  been 
regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  be  overcome,  a  condition  to  be 
met.  The  students  have  had  little  high  school  science;  all 
the  more  reason,  then,  to  provide  excellent  laboratories, 
skilful  teachers,  abundant  assistants.  In  keeping  with 
effective  performance  are  their  modesty  and  candor.  The 
number  of  "greatest  anatomists"  and  "greatest  pathol- 
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ogists"  teaching  on  small  salaries  in  obscure  places  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  laboratories  "as  good  as  Johns 
Hopkins"  is  nothing  less  than  staggering.  Nor  is  a  boast- 
ful pride  in  mediocrity  lacking  even  in  institutions  of  some 
real  merit.  At  Toronto  and  McGill  one  hears  in  the  medi- 
cal schools  no  such  bravado.  There  they  deprecate  the 
defects,  which  they  hasten  to  shew  for  fear  they  may  escape 
notice.  The  absence  of  competition,  be  it  business  com- 
petition between  schools  conducted  for  profit,  or  academic 
competition  between  endowed  or  tax-supported  insti- 
tutions, mad  to  "make  a  showing" — may  perhaps  be 
responsible  for  their  more  guarded  utterance  and  more 
assured  ideals." 

Later  in  the  Report  the  committee  referring  to  certain 
conditions  of  matriculation  which  prevail  in  certain  of  the 
schools  of  the  Southern  States  goes  on  to  say  (page  250) : — 

"McGill  and  Toronto  do  not  prove  that  a  high  school 
standard  is  as  good  as  a  college  standard ;  but  they  do  prove 
that  where  a  high  school  standard  or  even  less,  is  enforced, 
well  chosen  teachers,  well  equipped  and  liberally  sustained 
laboratories,  are  capable  of  producing  a  very  useful  type 
of  physician." 

In  the  special  part  of  the  Report  dealing  with  the  vari- 
ous Universities  individually  the  following  extracts  deal 
with  the  Medical  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
(page  323)  :— 

"Toronto:   Population  328,911. 

(5)  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  of  Medicine,  estab- 
lished 1887.  An  organic  department  of  the  University. 

Entrance  requirement:  The  Junior  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination, strictly  enforced.  The  course  covers  five 
years. 

Attendance:  592. 

Teaching  staff:  68,  of  whom  27  are  professors,  41  of 
other  grade.  Ten  professors  with  15  assistants  give  their 
entire  time  to  teaching  and  research. 

Resources  available  for  maintenance:  The  department 
is  supported  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  University,  its 
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cost  being  considerably  in  excess  of  fees  received.  The 
latter  amount  to  $64,500. 

LABORATORY  FACILITIES  :  The  laboratories  are  in  point 
of  construction  and  equipment  among  the  best  on  the  con- 
tinent. Increasing  attention  has  recently  been  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  research.  There  are  both  general 
and  departmental  libraries,  an  excellent  museum,  and  all 
necessary  teaching  accessories. 

CLINICAL  FACILITIES:  The  school  has  recently  per- 
fected a  very  intimate  relationship  with  the  new  Toronto 
General  Hospital,  by  which  its  faculty  obtains  complete 
control  of  the  clinical  advantages  of  some  500  beds.  Stu- 
dents have  free  access  to  all  wards,  clinical  laboratory, 
dispensary,  etc.,  Other  large  local  hospitals — general  and 
special — are  also  available. " 

There  are  very  many  other  references  to  the  Medical 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Toronto  all  of  an  exceedingly 
complimentary  kind.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  the 
Faculty  could  see  its  way  to  exacting  of  the  student  a  B.A. 
degree  or  two  years  of  College  (Arts)  study  before  regis- 
tration for  the  study  of  Medicine  the  Faculty  would  be  in 
the  same  class  with  Johns  Hopkins.  This  would  of  course 
drive  the  vast  majority  of  Canadian  medical  students  into 
the  inferior  schools  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
which  would  not  exact  such  requirements  and  the  standard 
of  attainment  of  the  medical  profession  would  thereby  be 
lowered  not  elevated.  This  is  the  view  of  the  Committee 
also,  as  shown  in  the  very  last  words  of  the  Report  (page 
326): 

"The  legal  standard  in  the  Dominion  has  not  thus  far 
been  high:  but  it  has  practically  been  elevated  a  year  by 
the  general  movement  to  prolong  the  course  to  five  years. 
Meanwhile  the  high  quality  of  instruction  offered  by  Mc- 
Gill  and  Toronto,  to  students  who  enter  on  less  than  a  four 
year  high  school  education,  proves  that  our  trouble  in  the 
United  States  has  been  at  bottom  not  less  one  of  low  ideals 
than  of  low  standards. 

Indeed  where  ideals  are  low,  there  are  no  standards; 
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and  where  ideals  are  high  the  standard,  even  though  low, 
is  at  any  rate  so  definite  that  it  furnishes  a  sure  starting- 
point  towards  a  clearly  apprehended  goal.  The  low 
standard  school  in  the  United  States  has  had  no  such 
starting-point  and  no  such  goal." 

The  second  bulletin  which  is  a  volume  of  130  pages  is 
entitled  "Academic  and  Industrial  Efficiency,"  and  is 
devoted  to  the  general  administration  of  universities  and 
colleges  from  the  standpoint  of  business  economics,  and 
judged  by  the  standards  of  industrial  efficiency.  The  work 
is  by  Mr.  M.  L.  Cooke  who  is  a  trained  and  expert  mechan- 
ical engineer,  and  also  a  graduate  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

In  the  preface  to  the  Report,  Dr.  Pritchett,  the  Director 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  under  whose  oversight  the  work 
was  done  states  that : — 

"The  reason  for  such  a  study  as  is  set  forth  in  the 
present  bulletin  is  found  partly  in  the  existence  in  the 
college  of  new  and  large  problems  and  partly  in  the  criti- 
cisms of  American  colleges  and  universities  made  during 
the  past  few  years  by  business  men.  I  believe  that  American 
men  of  education  have  faith  in  the  future  of  the  American 
college,  and  that  they  welcome  any  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  business  community  or  other  intelligent  men  inter- 
ested in  education  to  better  either  the  educational  organ- 
ization or  the  educational  curriculum.  This  study  is 
offered  from  the  viewpoint  of  one  outside  college  work 
who  has  to  do  in  the  main  with  the  study  of  the  efficiency  of 
industrial  establishments. 

"The  administrative  organization  of  American  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  more  nearly  resembles  business 
organizations  than  do  those  of  most  countries.  The  ma- 
chinery of  organization, with  a  president,  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  a  staff  of  deans  and  assistants,  resembles  closely  the 
business  organization  of  a  corporation,  with  its  president, 
its  board  of  directors,  and  its  heads  of  departments.  One 
of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked  by  foreigners  con- 
cerning American  institutions  is,  whether  this  organi- 
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zation,  business-like  at  least  in  appearance,  is  consistent 
with  academic  freedom  and  elasticity,  and  whether  it  fur- 
nishes results  comparable  in  efficiency  with  the  large 
measure  of  authority  vested  in  it. 

"One  may  distinguish  roughly  three  different  aspects 
of  American  university  activity  ,in  reference  to  each  of 
which  it  will  naturally  be  asked  how  far  criticism  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  present  bulletin  is  pertinent.  First,  in 
so  far  as  the  American  university  handles  money  and  deals 
with  questions  of  effective  organization  and  administration 
any  experience  derived  from  the  industrial  world  is  dis- 
tinctly applicable. 

"Second,  there  is  apparently  a  realm  to  which  the  in- 
dustrial point  of  view  is  obviously  inapplicable.  The  man- 
ufacturer must  know  in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents  the 
actual  cost  of  every  step  he  takes  and  of  every  product  he 
turns  out;  and  even  when  he  carries  on  some  particular  form 
of  activity  at  a  loss,  it  is  on  the  basis  of  a  calculation  that 
he  will  create  ultimately  a  market  sufficiently  large  to  con- 
vert the  loss  into  final  gain.  In  the  upper  regions  of  aca- 
demic activity,  namely,  in  the  field  of  research,  no  such 
close  or  consistent  correlation  between  work  and  expense 
is  feasible.  A  certain  degree  of  irresponsibility  must  be 
conceded  to  the  investigator.  He  must  be  allowed  to  take 
large  chances,  if  his  judgment  approve.  The  ultimate  out- 
come of  an  expensive  research  maybe  slight,  just  as  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  an  inexpensive  research  may  be  extremely 
precious  or  profitable.  In  general  the  extent  to  which  a  uni- 
versity may  engage  in  investigation  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
determined  in  large  measure  by  its  business  judgment, 
but  given  any  particular  sum  which  may  without  prejudice 
to  prior  duties  be  devoted  to  intensive  investigation,  it 
would  be  thenceforth  unwise  to  attempt  step  by  step  to 
follow  the  industrial  analogy  closely.  It  would  appear 
that  once  an  institution  is  clear  as  to  the  sums  it  can  devote 
to  research,  the  business  analogy  may  have  very  little  ap- 
plication beyond  that  point.  There  is,  then,  one  area 
within  which  the  industrial  organizer  may  have  much  to  tell 
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our  college  administrators.  There  is  at  the  far  end  another 
within  which  he  may  achieve  nothing. 

"The  third  aspect  of  education  to  which  I  referred  lies 
between  the  two  extremes.  Here  is  an  expansive  territory 
to  which  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  this  bulletin  have 
seldom  been  applied  and  within  which  it  is  open  to  dis- 
cussion as  to  how  far  they  are  suggestive  or  helpful.  The 
study  which  follows  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Morris  Llewellyn 
Cooke,  under  the  direction  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Mr.  Cooke  is  one  of  a  group  of  engineers  who  specialize  in 
the  organization  and  management  of  industrial  establish- 
ments and  the  installation  in  them  of  improved  methods 
based  on  a  scientific  study  of  the  results  desired  and  the 
processes  involved.  The  value  of  the  report,  therefore, 
lies  not  only  in  the  care  with  which  it  has  been  made,  but 
also  in  the  standpoint  from  which  the  investigator  has  con- 
sidered college  work.  That  standpoint  is  the  same  which 
Mr.  Cooke  takes  when  he  examines  a  manufacturing  concern. 

"It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  to  present 
any  criticism  of  this  report  or  discussion  of  it.  Its  value 
to  education  lies  in  the  presentation  of  the  study  from  the 
standpoint  which  its  author  occupied. 

"However  strongly  one  may  insist  that  the  college,  as 
an  intellectual,  moral  and  social  organism,  must  be  viewed 
from  a  different  standpoint  than  that  of  factory  efficiency, 
it  is  still  true  that  all  large  and  continuing  causes  rest 
upon  formal  organization  and  upon  some  assumed  machi- 
nery of  administration.  There  are  two  sides  to  all  admin- 
istration, whether  it  be  the  administration  of  an  army,  of 
an  industrial  establishment,  or  of  a  college :  the  mechanical 
side  and  the  human  side. 

"The  first  concerns  itself  with  the  preparation  of  the 
machinery  suitable  to  the  work  to  be  carried  out.  That 
machinery  will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  the  nature 
of  the  enterprise.  The  organizations  appropriate  to  an 
army,  a  bank,  a  factory,  and  a  college  differ,  but  each  alike 
demands  machinery  suited  to  the  work  which  it  under- 
takes to  do. 
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"The  human  side  of  administration  consists  in  getting 
out  of  the  men  who  compose  the  machinery  the  most  de- 
voted service  and  co-operation  of  which  they  are  capable. 

"Both  of  these  ideas  enter  into  every  form  of  military, 
business  and  social  organization.  That  organization  is  the 
most  successful  and  most  efficient  which,  having  planned 
clearly  and  wisely  the  machinery  of  its  operations,  develops 
also  such  leadership  as  to  make  the  machine  a  living  or- 
ganization, each  man  in  it  contributing  the  best  there  is  in 
him  and  co-operating  with  every  other  man. 

"I  apprehend  that  these  fundamental  principles  of 
organization  and  of  administration  are  accepted  by  all. 
Furthermore,  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  in  a  few 
decades  our  colleges  and  universities  have  expanded  enor- 
mously, and  that  they  have  undertaken,  under  new  and 
hitherto  unknown  conditions,  operations  of  far  greater 
complexity  than  they  dealt  with  during  the  previous 
quarter  century.  It  may  therefore  well  happen  that  the 
mechanical  side  of  their  organizations  has  not  kept  up 
with  the  demands  and  the  complexities  of  their  problems, 
and  that  they  may  gain  from  the  intelligent  study  of  college 
forms  of  organization  a  real  help  from  those  who  conduct 
industrial  enterprises,  without  at  the  same  time  in  any 
measure  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  scholarly  and  spiritual 
leadership  is  the  highest  quality  of  college  efficiency  and 
the  one  most  necessary  to  attain.  It  may  be  well  also  to 
remember  that  sincere  and  helpful  leadership  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  matters  will  in  no  wise  be  injured  by 
a  frank  and  open  examination  of  the  material  factors 
which  enter  into  college  problems. 

"There  is  a  still  more  practical  side  which  has  as  yet 
received  but  scant  attention,  but  which  must  in  the  next 
decade  be  met  squarely  by  those  who  direct  educational 
institutions.  The  cost  of  university  education  has  risen 
throughout  the  world,  but  nowhere  so  rapidly  as  in  the 
United  States.  Single  universities  in  America  are  now 
spending  larger  incomes  than  any  educational  institution 
has  ever  spent  in  the  world's  history.  Not  only  is  this 
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true,  but  the  whole  demand  of  the  American  university  to- 
day is  for  more  money.  No  doubt  this  demand  is  urgent; 
nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  this  process  cannot  be  indefinite- 
ly extended  unless  we  greatly  restrict  the  number  of  uni- 
versities. It  may  well  be  that  a  thoroughgoing  adminis- 
trative study  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  one  of  our 
large  and  newly  grown  universities  may  be  more  helpful 
to  it  at  this  moment  than  more  money.  We  have  gone 
through  a  period  of  great  expansion.  Just  now  a  critical 
examination  and  appreciation  of  what  we  are  getting  out 
of  the  expansion  is  probably  more  to  be  desired  than  further 
expansion. 

"  In  any  event,  only  good  can  come  to  an  organization — 
whether  it  be  commercial,  educational,  or  religious — when 
a  friendly  hand  turns  the  light  of  public  scrutiny  upon  its 
methods,  resources  and  aims.  This  study  is  therefore 
commended,  without  discussion  as  to  its  merits,  to  the 
thoughtful  examination  of  college  officers,  trustees  and 
teachers,  as  a  friendly  attempt  to  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  college  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  to 
do  with  industrial  efficiency,  and  without  any  precon- 
ceived opinion  as  to  how  far  the  analogy  which  its  title 
suggests  may  be  pushed.  The  college  is  partly  a  business, 
and  partly  something  very  different  from  a  business.  Mr. 
Cooke  is  concerned  only  with  the  former  aspect.  It  will 
be  interesting  for  those  to  whom  the  latter  viewpoint  is 
more  natural  to  consider  how  far  his  observations  have 
suggestive  significance." 

In  the  instructions  to  Mr.  Cooke  calling  for  this  Report 
it  was  stated  that  the  object  was  to  obtain  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  and  of  the  output  both  in  teaching  and  in  research 
in  the  Departments  of  Physics  in  the  following  institu- 
tions:— Columbia  University,  Harvard  University,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  University  of  Toronto, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Haverford  College,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity and  Williams  College. 

In  his  instructions  Dr.  Pritchett  states  that  an  educator 
could  not  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  report 
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because  the  Foundation  wanted  especially  to  see  the  In- 
stitutions to  be  visited  through  the  eyes  of  a  business  man 
and  of  one  generally  familiar  with  modern  practice  in 
management. 

The  Department  of  Physics  was  the  one  chosen  for  in- 
vestigation "for  three  reasons:  first,  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  physics,  considered  as  an  integral  branch  of  col- 
legiate and  university  education,  is  taught  as  efficiently  as 
any  other;  second,  it  includes  lecture  hall,  laboratory  and 
recitation  room  work;  and  third,  because  owing  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  comparatively  modern  subject,  it  has  ac- 
cumulated less  "moss"  than  perhaps  attaches  to  some  of 
the  subjects  which  have  been  a  regular  part  of  the  curri- 
culum for  centuries. " 

From  the  exhaustive  nature  of  the  Report  to  is  evident 
that  the  work  of  investigation  was  carefully  done  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  and  while  some  may  not  agree  with  all  the  details 
of  the  method  followed  by  him,  or  with  all  his  inferences 
and  conclusions,  and  while  others  responsible  for  the  condi- 
tions adversely  commented  on  may  deny  the  justice  of  the 
Report,  it  is  certain  that  an  unprejudiced  reading  of  it 
furnishes  assurance  of  its  great  value. 

Amongst  other  matters  dealt  with  in  the  Report  are  the 
number,  arrangement  and  size  of  the  rooms  in  a  Physical 
Laboratory.  In  a  number  of  the  laboratories  visited  the 
writer  of  the  Report  found  much  to  criticise.  "For  in- 
stance" the  Report  says,  "It  almost  invariably  happens 
that  recitation  rooms  are  put  on  the  top  floors  while  mu- 
seums, apparatus  rooms  and  studies  are  on  the  lower  floors. 
To  the  layman  it  would  appear  that  a  room  which  is  to 
house  anywhere  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  students,  for 
say,  four  or  five  hours  every  day,  should  be  nearer  the 
ground  floor  than  a  museum  which  is  visited  only  occasion- 
ally." 

The  Report  goes  on  to  commend  the  design  adopted  in 
the  construction  of  the  Physical  Laboratory  at  Toronto 
where  the  lecture  rooms  are  all  on  the  ground  floor  and  at 
the  front  of  the  building  a  feature  which  precludes  any  in- 
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terference  with  additions  being  made  later  on  to  the  number 
of  rooms  devoted  to  laboratory  work. 

The  Report  states  further  that  "At  the  University  of 
Toronto  the  Physics  Building  was  so  constructed  that  it 
looked  forward  to  only  a  few  years'  growth,  but  could 
easily  be  enlarged  in  accordance  with  a  predetermined 
plan." 

In  one  part  of  the  report  the  writer  when  dealing  with 
the  general  lack  of  economy  shown  in  the  use  of  lecture 
rooms  states  that  "a  factor  which  militates  against  the 
more  economical  use  of  the  rooms  is  the  order  in  which 
the  rooms  are  left  and  their  ventilation.  At  the  University 
of  Toronto  I  found  the  Physics  Building  a  model  from  the 
standpoint  of  ventilation,  while  in  the  Main  Building, 
which  happened  to  be  an  older  one,  the  atmosphere  was 
almost  unbearable.  I  could  see  that  any  professor  would 
prefer  to  use  a  room  for  a  recitation  or  a  lecture  which  had 
not  been  in  use  the  hour  before.  So  that,  before  any  large 
improvement  can  come  about,  standards  both  for  order  and 
ventilation  must  be  established. 

Again  the  writer  points  out  that  lecture  rooms  in 
Physical  Laboratories  are  frequently  used  but  from  two  to 
four  hours  a  day  for  lectures  on  Physics  and  are  idle  for  the 
balance  of  the  day.  This  practice  the  Report  condemns, 
and  urges  the  adoption  of  the  practice  followed  at  Toronto 
where  the  lecture  rooms  in  the  Physical  Laboratory  are 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  other  departments  when  not 
required  by  the  Department  of  Physics. 

The  Report  recommends  further  that  the  lecture  rooms 
should  be  so  designed  that  they  can  be  profitably  used  by 
other  departments. 

This  policy  has  been  followed  at  Toronto  the  report  adds 
where  "The  professor  in  charge  of  the  Department  had 
seen  to  it  that  in  the  construction  of  his  lecture  table  every 
wire  and  pipe  had  a  connection  both  above  and  below  the 
floor,  so  that  on  an  hour's  notice  it  could  be  removed  and 
a  piece  of  flooring  already  provided  be  put  in  place  and  the 
room  turned  over  to  the  Alliance  Franchise.  Instead  of 
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having  a  fixed  blackboard  back  of  the  lecture  table,  he  had 
both  the  board  and  the  partition  back  of  it  so  suspended 
that  when  the  room  was  to  be  used  for  theatrical  purposes 
they  could  be  raised  entirely  out  of  view,  thus  providing 
both  stage  and  flies  for  a  neat  little  theater.  This  professor 
also  insisted  that  all  apparatus  be  removed  from  this  and 
the  other  lecture  halls  at  the  conclusion  of  the  exercise  at 
which  the  apparatus  was  used." 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  economy  of  effort  in  the  administration  and  work 
of  a  Physical  Laboratory.  The  writer  takes  the  view  that 
in  a  Physical  Laboratory  the  practice  should  be  much  the 
same  as  that  followed  generally  in  the  conduct  of  a  well 
regulated  industrial  establishment.  In  his  discussion  of 
this  matter  he  points  out  that  "In  the  industrial  world,  a 
good  workman  is  considered  entirely  apart  from  the  ap- 
pliances and  tools  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  pursuit 
of  his  occupation.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  college  professor  will  look  at  his  work  apart  from  his 
lecture  notes  and  class-room  methods  and  other  mechanisms 
which  help  to  make  his  work  effective.  At  one  institution 
I  found  the  beginnings  of  this  system.  In  the  main  ad- 
ministrative office  of  the  physics  department  at  Toronto 
there  was  a  file  of  drawers  in  which  were  placed  the  lecture 
notes  for  all  the  different  courses,  written  in  rather  a  uni- 
form style  and  all  on  standard  sized  cards.  It  was  not 
only  considered  proper  for  any  member  of  the  staff  to  con- 
sult, without  giving  any  reason,  any  of  these  lecture  notes, 
but  the  head  of  the  department  encouraged  each  member 
of  the  staff  to  make  suggestions  as  to  how  they  might  be 
improved.  Such  improvements  were  continually  being 
made,  so  that  the  value  of  this  part  of  the  departmental 
equipment  was  constantly  appreciating." 

Again  when  dealing  with  the  subject  of  "setting  up" 
lectures,  i.e.  the  preparation  of  experiments,  etc.  for  lec- 
tures the  report  criticises  the  practice  followed  in  some 
laboratories  where  the  work  is  done  by  the  member  of  the 
staff  who  gives  the  lecture.  The  Report  recommends  that 
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Professors  and  the  more  highly  paid  lecturers  generally 
should  be  relieved  of  much  subordinate  work  which  now 
occupies  their  attention,  and  in  this  connection  the  pro- 
cedure at  Toronto  is  again  cited — "At  Toronto  the  assis- 
tants were  engaged  largely  in  setting  up  lectures  and  in 
preparing  the  laboratories  for  section  work.  In  preparing 
for  lectures,  they  were  supposed  to  perform  all  the  experi- 
ments in  order  to  make  sure  that  the  time  of  the  lecturer 
would  not  be  wasted  when  he  went  over  them  preparatory 
to  the  lecture.  The  head  of  the  department  told  me  that 
he  believed  in  taking  every  possible  precaution  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  lecture  should  go  without  a  hitch.  Some- 
times four  men  were  engaged  in  setting  up  a  lecture,  and 
if  having  an  equal  number  present  at  the  lecture  raised 
its  efficiency,  he  had  them  there. " 

Dealing  specifically  with  the  work  of  the  laboratories, 
Toronto  University  received  most  generous  praise,  and  far 
in  excess  of  that  accorded  any  of  the  other  institutions. 
To  quote  Mr.  Cooke's  exact  words: — 

"Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given,  I  think,  to 
the  order  which  obtained  throughout  the  laboratory  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  I  never  have  seen  an  industrial 
or  commercial  plant  of  any  kind  maintained  in  as  good 
style.  The  floors  were  clean  and  in  every  instance  the 
tables  showed  that  the  man  who  had  last  worked  at  them 
had  made  the  condition  in  which  he  left  them  a  matter  of 
some  thought.  The  apparatus,  as  it  was  placed  in  the 
cabinets,  was  put  away  in  such  a  manner  in  the  assigned 
places  that  any  one  familiar  with  the  system  could  locate 
it.  Especially  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  research  rooms  in  this  laboratory.  At  every  other 
place  they  were  not  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
largest  measure  of  efficiency,  judged  from  an  industrial 
standpoint.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Rayleigh,  Kelvin, 
and  some  other  distinguished  physicists  do  good  work 
under  conditions  of  the  utmost  disorder;  and  without,  of 
course,  attempting  to  imitate  them,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
feeling  that  good  work  was  not  inconsistent  with  disorder. 
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The  research  rooms  at  the  University  of  Toronto  could  not 
have  been  kept  in  better  order,  and  an  inquiry  made  at 
every  place  I  went  indicated  that  the  scientific  results  of 
the  work  done  in  this  laboratory  were  of  a  superior  char- 
acter." 

At  another  point  the  report,  referring  to  the  develop- 
ment of  student  character  and  the  formation  of  proper 
habits,  says: — 

"At  the  University  of  Toronto,  after  every  laboratory 
exercise  the  apparatus  which  has  been  in  use  by  the  students 
is  put  away.  If  it  is  bulky  and  the  table  large,  the  appar- 
atus is  placed  at  the  far  end  of  the  table  and  lined  up  with 
it.  A  neat  unbleached  muslin  covering  is  then  placed  over 
it.  In  other  words,  each  section  leaves  the  laboratory  free 
for  the  use  of  any  section  that  conies  after  it,  and  the 
remarkable  part  of  this  is  that  in  this  particular  laboratory 
there  is  so  much  space  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  its 
conservation.  It  is  done,  I  was  informed  largely  out  of 
consideration  for  the  development  of  the  characters  of  the 
students  and  to  teach  them  habits  of  neatness.  I  have 
never  seen  such  a  well-ordered  building  anywhere.  Any 
industrial  establishment  with  which  I  am  familiar  can  learn 
from  the  Physics  Department  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  the  matter  of  housekeeping.  Every  other  laboratory  I 
visited  had  more  or  less  to  criticise  in  this  respect. " 

After  dealing  in  the  Report  with  the  subject  of  the 
economical  use  of  rooms  and  floor  space  in  Physical  Labor- 
atories and  with  questions  involving  efficiency  in  organi- 
sation and  administration,  the  writer  devotes  some  con- 
sideration to  the  study  of  the  efficiency  of  the  under- 
graduate. A  number  of  examples  are  cited  by  him  from 
his  observations  at  some  of  the  different  institutions 
visited  which  make  it  manifest  that  frequently  too  little 
attention  is  paid  by  lecturers  and  instructors  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  economising,  as  far  as  possible,  the  time  of  the 
students.  In  this  connection  he  has  nothing  but  praise 
for  the  procedure  at  Toronto,  for  he  adds  "At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  the  professor  in  charge  of  the  physics 
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course  told  me  that  he  was  making  a  special  effort  to  have 
the  student  realize  that  an  hour  of  his  (the  student's)  time 
was  a  valuable  thing.  He  made  it  possible  for  the  student 
to  begin  his  exercises  the  minute  that  the  hour  struck;  he 
had  everything  done  for  him  in  the  way  of  laboratory 
attendance  to  expedite  his  work;  he  had  provided  an  add- 
ing machine  to  perform  computations  not  possible  on  the 
slide-rule,  and  encouraged  every  student  to  use  both  these 
mechanisms  whenever  possible.  He  looked  upon  the  ad- 
mirable ventilation  of  his  building  as  part  of  a  general  plan 
for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  student.  He  told  me 
that  if  at  a  lecture  the  students  began  to  get  drowsy,  he 
gave  them  a  little  more  air  than  the  rules  called  for  and  in 
this  way  kept  them  up  to  their  best  efficiency.  Consider- 
ing the  great  expense  to  which  the  universities  are  put  in 
maintaining  especially  the  undergraduate  physics  lecture 
courses,  and  the  large  number  of  students  who  attend  them, 
it  would  appear  to  be  good  economy  to  make  any  outlay 
for  attendance  whereby  a  ten  or  twenty-five  per  cent  gain 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  efficiency  with  which  the 
lecture  hour  is  used.  At  some  places  visited,  I  am  sure 
that  the  importance  of  the  fullest  preparation  for  lectures 
is  not  appreciated.  The  tendency,  however,  is  undoubted- 
ly in  the  right  direction.  More  time  is  constantly  being 
given  to  the  proper  preparation  for  lectures. " 

The  policy  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in  popularis- 
ing the  study  of  physics  also  met  with  favour.  The  report 
says  in  this  connection : — 

"Physics  is  undoubtedly  a  specialty,  and  I  was  inter- 
ested to  see  what  effort  was  being  made  to  give  it  a  broad- 
ening value.  Here,  too,  I  found  all  the  extremes,  from 
one  institution  where  the  professor  felt  that  unless  a  per- 
son was  interested  in  physics  he  did  not  care  to  make  him 
so,  to  another  where  constant  efforts  were  being  made  not 
only  to  emphasize  the  broad  cultural  value  of  physics  to 
the  student  taking  the  course,  but  to  make  the  entire  Uni- 
versity feel  that  the  department  of  physics  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  places  on  the  campus,  and  one  that  must 
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be  safeguarded  at  all  hazards.  In  carrying  out  this  policy 
at  the  University  of  Toronto,  there  were  lectures  given 
during  the  year  on  such  broad  questions  as  measurements, 
energy,  the  theory  of  matter,  etc.,  the  entire  University  be- 
ing invited  to  attend.  The  subjects  were  so  treated,  of 
course,  that  one  not  especially  familiar  with  physics  could 
comprehend  them.  It  might  give  an  erroneous  idea  of 
this  work  if  I  failed  to  add  that  there  was  not  an  excess  of 
this  kind  of  lecturing.  It  was  not  done  with  any  idea  of 
making  physics  easy,  but  to  give  physics  a  standing  as  a 
cultural  study  which  it  would  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
It  would  seem  that  if  in  other  branches  this  same  effort  were 
made  to  combine  with  the  highly  specialized  treatment  the 
expression  of  a  broad  application,  learning  as  such  would  be 
much  better  understood  in  the  community." 

The  Report  concludes  with  a  number  of  statistical 
Tables  which  are  of  special  interest. 

In  connection  with  those  tables  the  writer  establishes 
a  basis  whereby  to  estimate  the  efficiency  with  which 
buildings  are  operated,  the  cost  of  undergraduate  teaching 
and  several  other  items  which  go  to  make  up  the  expenses  of 
a  university.  This  basis  is  called  a  "student  hour",  by 
which  is  meant  one  hour  of  lectures,  of  laboratory  work,  or 
recitation-room  work  for  a  single  pupil. 

The  total  number  of  student  hours  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  department  of  physics  in  Arts  is  greater 
than  any  of  the  other  universities  and  colleges  in  the  survey. 
The  total  cost  of  physics  per  student  hour,  including  in- 
terest on  plant,  administrative  expenses,  and  direct  expense 
in  the  physics  department  is  almost  the  lowest.  In  Co- 
lumbia, Harvard  and  Haverford  it  averages  1.08;  in  Prince- 
ton, .99;  in  Williams,  .95;  in  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  .91 ;  in  Toronto  .69  and  in  Wisconsin,  .60. 

The  total  floor  space  used  for  physics  is  larger  in  Tor- 
onto than  in  any  of  the  other  institutions  except  Prince- 
ton (where  the  space  is  practically  the  same  as  at  Toronto) 
which  is  naturally  to  be  expected,  as  the  building  has  been 
recently  erected.  But  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
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the  building  for  student  hours  in  Toronto  is  about  the 
average  cost.  Relatively  to  the  other  institutions  the 
teaching  staff  is  smaller,  but  the  time  devoted  to  the  stu- 
dents by  the  full  professors  and  instructors  of  good  grade, 
is  on  the  average  equal  to  that  of  institutions  with  larger 
staffs. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  the  salaries  paid  indi- 
vidual professors  in  Toronto  are  lower  than  in  four  of  the 
eight  institutions  covered  by  this  investigation  and  that 
the  total  salaries  paid  the  entire  staff  ranks  sixth  in  numeri- 
cal value. 
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THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  it  was  decided 
to  extend  the  Athletic  Field  to  Bloor  Street.  This  step  is 
necessary  because  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  field 
will  in  the  future  be  required  for  additional  residences.  On 
Bloor  Street  a  concrete  wall  will  be  erected;  this  wall  will 
be  continued  along  Devonshire  place,  and  a  stand  built 
there  to  hold  3000  people.  The  stand  is  to  be  made  of  con- 
crete and  wood,  the  lower  portion  containing  the  dressing- 
rooms,  of  concrete,  so  as  to  be  entirely  fire-proof.  It  will 
be  arranged  for  comfort  and  readiness  of  access  and  exit. 
The  contractor  is  Mr.  W.  F.  Wagner,  a  graduate  of  the 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  who  has  built  a  stand  on  the 
Island.  The  total  cost  including  the  grading  of  the  field 
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will  be  about  $36,000.  Towards  the  repayment  of  this  it 
is  hoped  that  there  may  be  an  annual  income  from  a  per- 
centage of  the  gate  receipts.  The  desire  of  the  Governors 
is  that  this  field  may  be  of  increasing  service  for  the  devel- 
opment of  healthy  athletic  activities  in  the  University,  and 
that  even  greater  advantage  than  in  the  past  may  be  taken 
of  the  field  by  the  different  organisations  under  the  control 
of  the  Athletic  Association.  Work  is  to  be  begun  at  once. 

According  to  the  contract  for  the  new  organ  Messrs. 
Casavant  promise  to  have  it  ready  by  the  first  of  March 
next  winter.  It  will  be  necessary  to  close  the  Convocation 
Hall  for  about  six  weeks  while  the  organ  is  being  erected. 

The  plans  for  the  extension  of  Wycliffe  College  were 
laid  before  the  Board  of  Governors,  as  it  is  necessary  that 
the  design  for  all  buildings  erected  on  University  grounds 
be  passed  formally,  and  were  approved.  They  require  an 
extension  of  the  present  building  east  for  a  chapel,  and  the 
erection  of  a  Principal's  Residence  south  of  the  chapel 
near  the  present  gymnasium  building. 

An  agreement  has  been  finally  made  with  the  Street 
Car  Company  and  the  City  for  the  improvement  of  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  and  for  allowing  the  Street  Railway  to  cross 
the  Avenue  from  Agnes  to  Anderson  Street  on  condition 
that  it  is  not  to  be  extended  on  the  Avenue.  Anderson 
Street  will  be  widened  for  the  carrying  of  this  line  of  railway. 

PROCEEDINGS    OF    TI1E    SENATE 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  held  March  10,  the 
following  were  the  most  important  items  of  business  :— 

Messrs.  H.  C.  Barber,  R.  M.  A.  Thompson,  and  R.  M. 
Wedlake  were  reported  as  entitled  to  the  diploma  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering. 

The  Senate  approved  of  the  texts  for  the  new  High 
School  Readers  in  French  and  German.  The  material  for 
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these  books  has  been  prepared  by  the  joint  Committee  of 
the  University  Staff  in  French  and  German,  and  a  number 
of  the  teachers  of  Modern  Languages. 

It  is  expected  that  the  new  text  books  will  be  ready  for 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September  next. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  to  Examinerships 
in  the  Faculties  of  Law,  Medicine,  Pedagogy,  Dentistry, 
and  Pharmacy: — 
Law.— J.  D.   Falconbridge,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Toronto;  T.  B. 

McQuesten,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Hamilton. 
Medicine.— Dr.  J.  H.  Elliott. 
Pedagogy. — O.  J.  Stevenson,  D.  Paed;  Professor  H.  T.  J. 

Coleman,  Dean  Pakenham. 

Dentistry. — Wesley  J.  Fear,  L.D.S.,  Aylmer,  Ont. 
Pharmacy. — Botany,  Practical  Botany. — Dr.  Paul  L.  Scott, 

Toronto. 
Chemistry,  Practical  Chemistry. — Dr.  Graham  Chambers, 

Toronto. 
Materia  Medica,   Pharmacognosy. — Dr.  A.   Moir,   Dunn- 

ville. 
Pharmacy,  Practical  Pharmacy,  Prescriptions,  Dispensing.— 

Charles  F.  Heebner,  Toronto. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  special  Convocation  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  Degrees  in  Dentistry  on  the  evening 
of  May  5,  in  Convocation  Hall. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  a  report  was  adopted  which  suggests  methods  of  regis- 
tration and  enrolment  differing  considerably  from  the 
methods  in  vogue  for  so  many  years.  The  main  features 
are  as  follows: — 

The  Term  should  begin,  if  possible,  on  the  Tuesday,  by 
which  time  all  students  should  have  completed  their  regis- 
tration in  person.  Enrolment  with  the  various  members 
of  the  Staff  in  the  different  classes  is  to  begin  on  the  first 
day  of  Term  and  be  completed  not  later  than  the  second 
day,  on  which  lectures  are  to  commence.  Registration 
after  the  first  day  of  the  academic  year  is  possible  only  when 
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permission  is  granted  by  the  Council.  A  student  who  fails 
to  comply  with  these  regulations  may  be  refused  admission 
to  the  classes  or  laboratories  until  he  has  satisfied  the  Head 
of  the  Department  that  he  is  competent  to  proceed  with 
the  work  of  the  class.  It  may  be  necessary  in  such  cases 
for  the  student  to  secure  private  tuition  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  members  of  the  Staff. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  arrange  for  earlier  registration 
of  those  students  entitled  to  register  in  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  years,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Head 
Masters  of  the  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of 
the  Province  to  facilitate  the  registration  of  incoming 
students,  in  a  large  measure,  by  correspondence. 

In  order  that  lectures  may  commence  promptly  on  the 
second  day  of  the  session,  time  tables  for  next  session 
are  in  preparation.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a 
fixed  time  table  in  all  subjects  of  the  General  Course  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  years,  about  which  the  Honour 
Courses  are  to  be  arranged.  Satisfactory  progress  has 
already  been  made,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  time 
table  for  the  General  Course  of  the  first,  second,  and 
third  years  will  appear  in  the  Arts  Calendar,  which  is  to 
be  ready  before  the  students  leave  for  home  in  May. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  APPOINTMENTS 

Professor  Pelham  Edgar  has  been  appointed  William 
Gooderham  Professor  of  English  Literature. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Massey  has  offered  a  travelling  scholarship 
of  the  yearly  value  of  $1500.00,  tenable  for  two  years. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Stanley,  a  fourth  year  student  in  the  Honour 
Departments  of  Classics  and  of  English  and  History,  has 
been  awarded  this  scholarship.  Mr.  Stanley  will  study  in 
Oxford. 

Professor  H.  V.  Routh,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  has 
been  appointed  to  deliver  a  special  course  of  lectures  in 
Elizabethan  Prose.  Mr.  Routh  has  contributed  various 
important  articles  to  the  Cambridge  History  of  English 
Literature. 


. 
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CHICAGO  BRANCH  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

We  had  a  very  successful  gathering  on  the  evening  of 
February  25  to  meet  Principal  Hutton  at  the  University 
Club.  About  forty  of  the  Alumni  were  present.  We  all  felt 
that  our  renewal  of  old  associations,  and  the  information 
which  Principal  Hutton  gave  us  of  the  present  status  and 
future  outlook  of  the  University,  made  the  evening  a  most 
profitable  one  for  all.  The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  are:  Dean  Thos.  F.  Holgate  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, President;  Prof.  Gordon  J.  Laing  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  Vice- President;  Prof.  Frank  R.  Lillie  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  Secretary;  and  Dr.  James  F.  Camp- 
bell of  Chicago,  Treasurer. 

OTTAWA  BRANCH  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

On  Friday  evening,  February  17,  1911,  the  Ottawa 
Alumni  gave  a  banquet  in  honour  of  Dr.  Falconer,  President 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  This  reunion  was  the  largest 
and  most  successful  meeting  of  the  graduates  ever  held  in 
Ottawa.  Among  those  present  besides  the  guest  of  honour 
were  T.  C.  Boville,  chairman;  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  Prof. 
Adam  Shortt,  Dr.  James  Mills,  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce,  Dr.  S.  J. 
McLean,  Prof.  F.  T.  Shutt,  Dr.  Otto  Klotz,  Dr.  J.  Mac- 
millan,  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce,  Rev.  J.  M.  Snowdon,  Dr.  Chas. 
Morse,  E.  R.  Cameron  and  many  others. 

After  the  usual  toast  to  the  King,  that  to  Sister  Uni- 
versities was  proposed  by  Dr.  McLean.  Mr.  W.  P.  Derham 
responded  for  Ottawa  University,  Dr.  Gamble  for  McGill 
and  Mr.  G.  F.  Henderson  for  Queen's. 

The  toast  to  Alma  Mater  was  proposed  by  Hon.  Clifford 
Sifton  who  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  that  institution  of 
learning  and  its  distinguished  president.  He  remarked 
that  some  years  ago  he  almost  startled  Parliament  by 
suggesting  that  a  little  more  scholarship  in  the  public  service 
might  not  do  the  country  any  harm.  "Well  we  have 
travelled  a  considerable  distance  since  then,"  he  declared, 
"to-day  we  have  our  civil  service  commission  with  a  dis- 
tinguished university  professor  of  more  than  national  repu- 
tation as  the  most  active  member." 
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Dr.  Falconer  responded  on  behalf  of  the  University 
in  an  address  national  in  character  and  lofty  in  sentiment. 
It  was  an  appeal  for  unity  between  east  and  west  and  the 
cultivation  of  ideals  in  life.  "What  does  the  University 
do  for  the  life  of  the  country?"  It  co-operated  in  further- 
ing all  great  movements,  aided  in  giving  the  best  equipped 
men  for  public  service  and  assisted  such  undertakings  as 
the  technical  education  of  the  people.  The  Arts  course, 
for  instance,  teaches  self-discipline  and  self-control.  It 
develops  the  natural  endowments  and  there  is  preponder- 
ating testimony  that  it  forms  ideals  for  its  graduates.  It 
elevates  the  professional  standing  and  welds  together  the 
national  life. 

After  speaking  of  the  additions  to  the  University  build- 
ings and  the  teaching  staff  already  made  or  proposed,  the 
President  went  on  to  deal  with  the  student  body  itself. 
The  attendance  in  all  branches  had  increased,  although 
the  entrance  standard  had  been  steadily  raised.  The 
speaker  predicted  that  in  a  few  years  the  matriculation 
standard  would  be  raised  until  it  would  include  the  present 
first  year's  work  at  the  University,  a  benefit  to  that  institu- 
tion and  to  the  schools  of  the  province.  The  University 
had  offered  to  help  the  conservation  commission  and  in 
this  connection  President  Falconer  thought  there  were 
certain  departments  of  the  public  service  whose  work 
could  be  carried  on  in  universities  by  university  men.  He 
thought  Dominion  and  Provincial  governments  should  co- 
operate to  this  end  and  referred  to  the  need  of  "great 
central  bureaus"  which  every  administration  must  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  Dr.  Falconer  expressed  the 
view  that  rivalries  among  universities  should  represent 
reasonable  competition  and  not  engender  jealousy;  the 
success  of  one  should  be  a  stimulus  to  others. 

He  went  on  to  show  that  a  spirit  of  harmony  was  de- 
veloped by  frequent  conferences  among  the  heads  of  uni- 
versities, and  how  standards  of  education  were  being  estab- 
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lished.  The  presidents  of  all  Canadian  universities  were 
planning,  he  announced,  to  meet  in  May  so  that  they  might 
present  an  united  front  at  the  great  Congress  of  the  Empire 
to  be  held  in  London  in  1912. 

Those  present  then  spent  a  delightful  half  hour  or  so 
in  the  singing  of  familiar  college  songs  and  in  refreshing 
memories  of  undergraduate  days.  After  which  the  meeting 
closed  with  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  TORONTO   CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  Ninth  Annual  Banquet  of  the  University  Club  of 
New  York  was  held  in  the  large  dining  room  of  the  Engi- 
neers' Club,  32  West  4Oth  Street.  As  the  Secretary  is  a 
member  of  the  Engineers'  Club  he  has  been  able  to  arrange 
to  have  a  number  of  the  Toronto  men's  functions  held  there. 
This  dinner  surpassed  the  previous  ones  as  all  seemed  to 
enter  heartily  into  the  songs — Canada,  America,  The  Maple 
Leaf,  etc.,  and  thoroughly  enjoy  the  very  excellent  speeches. 
The  attendance  was  50  and  President  E.  R.  L.  Gould  pre- 
sided in  his  usual  graceful  manner,  his  remarks  being  all 
well  chosen.  Mr.  Gould  having  just  returned  from  Ottawa 
felt  in  a  position  to  talk  freely  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity 
which  every  one  in  the  room  seemed  strongly  in  favour  of. 

The  first  speaker  was  Professor  H.  E.  T.  Haultain. 
He  spoke  from  the  rather  unusual  viewpoint  of  a 
man  who  had  entered  the  academic  life  after  many  years 
in  the  field,  and  as  a  man  still  feeling  his  way  in  new  sur- 
roundings. He  spoke  with  candour  and  freedom  of  Univer- 
sity organisation,  men  and  methods.  In  part  he  said— 

"Again  speaking  as  the  graduate  who  has  not  been 
entirely  absorbed  into  the  staff  and  for  whom  there  are  still 
many  things  academic  to  be  assimilated,  I  am  still  weighing 
carefully  my  observations  of  the  various  phases  of  local 
conditions  and  I  have  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  the 
chief  of  my  own  Faculty.  As  a  student  twenty  years  ago 
I  quarrelled  with  him,  afterwards  I  learned  to  appreciate 
him  with  a  feeling  that  had  much  of  reverence  in  it,  a  feeling 
which  all  the  Engineers  here  to-night  will  recognise.  When 
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I  came  back  to  the  School  the  mutual  relationships  were 
changed.  I  was  a  subordinate  official,  and  had  to  get 
results  under  his  control.  I  have  watched  him  in  action 
with  others  who  were  getting  results  under  his  control  and 
I  use  the  word  control  advisedly.  Studying  the  growth 
of  the  School  and  studying  the  conditions  that  have  sur- 
rounded it  I  am  impelled  to  admiration.  To  you  old  gradu- 
ates this  is  nothing  new  but  to  me  this  is  an  old  idea  recur- 
ring at  a  new  viewpoint.  There  is  much  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  School  both  in  its  own  affairs  and  in  its  relation 
to  other  departments  that  can  only  be  known  and  under- 
stood by  those  in  the  game  and  speaking  as  one  who  is  now 
in  the  game,  speaking  also  as  a  man  from  the  outside  who 
has  had  his  share  of  experience  in  affairs  both  as  subordinate 
and  as  chief,  I  would  say  to  those  of  you  who  are  interested 
that  the  great  asset  of  the  School,  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering  as  it  is  now,  is  without  question 
its  Dean — the  personality  John  Galbraith." 

Professor  Haultain  was  followed  by  Bishop  Courtney 
of  St.  James  Church — formerly  Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia. 
The  Bishop  holds  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  from 
Alma  Mater,  and  is  now  the  President  of  the  British  Schools 
and  Universities  Club  of  New  York. 

"Reciprocity  means  give  and  take  for  mutual  advant- 
age," said  Bishop  Courtney.  "In  the  treaty  proposed  it 
means  give  and  take  for  the  mutual  benefit,  not  of  the 
miller,  the  mechanic,  the  farmer  or  any  other  special  class, 
but  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  people,  that  they  may  have 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life  at  a 
price  lower  than  if  a  high  rate  of  tariff  obtained  between  the 
two  countries. 

"  I  am  so  much  of  a  free  trader  that  I  would  almost  wish 
there  was  free  trade  between  the  whole  world  even  if  it  was 
to  accomplish  only  the  elimination  of  the  temptation  now 
existing  to  slip  by  the  custom's  officer  without  declaring 
goods  upon  which  there  is  imposed  a  duty,  or  to  take  away 
from  a  man  the  temptation  that  leads  him  to  cheat  the 
government,  during  his  life,  out  of  millions  of  dollars,  only 
to  have  his  name  dishonoured  after  he  is  dead. 
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"What  we  want  most  of  all  at  this  time  is  to  back  up 
the  administration  on  both  sides  of  the  imaginary  boundary 
line  between  this  country  and  Canada. 

"The  assertion  of  those  opposed  to  plans  for  reciprocity 
that  the  acceptance  of  the  one  now  proposed  means  the 
ultimate  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States  is 
about  the  biggest  rubbish  that  you  can  get  any  honest  man 
to  listen  to  at  this  time.  Annexation  does  not  exist  in  the 
minds  of  any  body  of  men  on  this  side  of  the  border. 

"It  will  bring  about,  and  more  so  than  anything  else 
can  do,  closer  relations  between  the  two  countries.  You 
hear  considerable  twaddle  about  the  wicked  resolution  in- 
troduced in  Congress  in  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  the 
treaty  and  equally  offensive  twaddle  from  the  other  side 
of  the  opposition  that  annexation  will  ultimately  result  if 
the  proposed  treaty  is  finally  passed  upon  favourably. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  the  right  and 
just  will  ultimately  triumph  in  the  defeat  of  such  opposition 
to  a  worthy  measure." 

The  Bishop  was  very  positive  that  the  ties  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain  were  too  strong  ever  to  break. 

In  introducing  Mr.  John  F.  Steeves,  2nd  Vice- President 
of  the  Canadian  Society  of  New  York,  Toast  Master  Gould 
explained  that  Mr.  Steeves  represented  the  oldest  associa- 
tion of  Canadians  in  New  York,  a  very  flourishing  society 
for  encouraging  social  intercourse  and  good  feeling  among 
Canadians  in  New  York.  Mr.  Steeves  being  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  lumber  business,  was  heartily  in  favour 
of  reciprocity  and  like  the  others  present  believed  in  the 
reciprocity  of  men  as  well  as  material,  and  the  conservation 
of  both.  He  said : 

"When  I  consented  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Evans,  the 
worthy  President  of  the  Canadian  Society,  at  your  Banquet 
this  evening,  it  was  not  my  understanding  that  I  was  to 
make  any  remarks.  I  feel  under  obligations  to  your  Presi- 
dent however,  for  affording  me,  in  behalf  of  our  Society, 
an  opportunity  of  tendering  to  you  our  congratulations  on 
this  occasion,  and  of  expressing  my  admiration  for  your 
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Alma  Mater,  whose  honour  you  so  fittingly  celebrate 
to-night. 

One  subject  has  been  mentioned  here  with  which  I  am 
more  or  less  acquainted,  through  my  business  relations  as 
a  lumber  dealer,  and  which  in  the  nature  of  things  is  being 
rapidly  pushed  to  the  front  for  consideration  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada. 

I  refer  to  the  matter  of  the  conservation  of  the  natural 
resources  of  this  country.  But  a  few  centuries  ago,  the 
continent  of  America  was  given  to  the  world.  Its  wealth 
of  minerals,  timber  and  virgin  soil  seemed  to  be  well  nigh 
inexhaustible,  and  yet  we  find  ourselves  on  the  threshold 
of  the  twentieth  century  with  the  knowledge  that  the  end 
of  some  of  these. things  is  in  sight. 

Thirty-eight  years  ago,  I  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
in  this  city.  The  man  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in 
the  lumber  business  thirty-eight  years  from  to-day,  will 
find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  get  a  stock.  Thirty-eight 
years  ago,  New  York  State  itself  was  a  large,  producing 
state,  now  it  is  practically  cut  out  as  is  also  Michigan. 
The  soft  and  satiny  White  Pine  has  disappeared.  We 
still  get  a  little  from  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  from 
Canada.  The  Yellow  Pine  which  seemed  inexhaustible 
in  the  Southern  States,  is  cut  out  in  many  sections,  and  is 
disappearing  so  rapidly  that  experts  say  that  in  ten  years' 
time  the  South  will  not  be  able  to  do  more  than  supply  its 
own  demands.  There  remains  little  else  this  side  of  the 
Pacific,  save  Canada.  There  are  still  vast  forests  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  untouched,  but  they  have  their  limit. 

Now  you  will  remember,  that  to-day  while  the  timber 
in  sight  is  decreasing,  the  demand  becomes  larger  every 
year,  when  we  get  to  the  end,  we  shall  be  in  a  much  worse 
position  than  Europe  is  to-day,  for  Europe  can  now  get 
from  America  all  she  is  short  of  herself.  This  is  equally 
true  of  Asia,  but  when  the  timber  of  America  is  finished, 
where  is  she  to  obtain  a  supply? 

In  the  matter  of  arable  land,  the  same  thing  is  coming 
to  pass,  as  in  timber.  I  remember  as  a  boy  that  marsh 
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land  at  the  bend  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  was  considered  the 
farmer's  best  investment,  and  brought  a  price  of  twenty 
pounds  an  acre.  It  had  been  growing  hay,  two  tons  to 
the  acre  for  over  fifty  years.  Last  summer  visiting  that 
country,  I  found  that  it  was  held  only  at  about  one-third 
its  former  price.  In  many  places  where  the  dikes  had 
broken,  the  owners  had  refused  to  vote  an  assessment  to 
have  them  repaired.  The  yield  had  fallen  off  over  one- 
half,  and  the  quantity  had  deteriorated  greatly;  it  may 
only  be  renewed  by  cutting  the  dikes  and  letting  in  sediment 
or  by  using  fertilisers  abundantly.  All  the  great  expanses 
of  Prairie  ground,  that  are  now  producing  crops  of  cereals 
unparalleled  in  history,  will  ultimately  become  depleted, 
unless  care  is  taken  to  have  the  fertility  of  the  soil  main- 
tained. 

These  are  only  two  instances  of  the  results  of  prodigal 
waste,  but  they  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  putting  into 
operation  at  once  plans  for  conserving  every  natural  re- 
source of  the  country,  in  order  that  the  Americans  of  the 
near  future  may  not  suffer  needlessly  for  the  waste  of  our 
day.  A  little  is  being  done  at  present,  but  we  have  hardly 
passed  the  stage  of  considering  the  question — the  time  is 
ripe  and  we  cannot  get  to  work  too  soon." 

We  then  listened  to  the  speech  of  the  evening,  in  which 
ex-Dean  R.  A.  Reeve  gave  us  a  very  interesting  account  of 
the  University,  making,  as  Mr.  Gould  so  aptly  said,  the 
statistics  of  the  University  sound  romantic. 

After  alluding  to  the  double  honour  of  representing 
the  University  before  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
of  the  36  Branches  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Dr.  Reeve 
said  it  was  eminently  proper  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Alma 
Mater  because  she  had  rendered  incalculable  service  to 
the  State  for  many  years  in  preparing  men  with  high  ideals 
to  play  well  their  part  in  positions  of  influence  and  honour, 
throughout  the  Dominion ;  that  they  have  made  their  mark 
in  the  United  States,  goes  without  saying.  Like  Columbia, 
Toronto  "has  her  graduates  in  strategic  positions  all  over 
the  country."  And  in  this  nascent  period  of  Canada's 
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nationhood  it  is  most  gratifying  to  find  how  amply  they 
are  fulfilling  their  trust. 

These  are  halcyon  days  for  our  Alma  Mater,  with  more 
Departments  and  almost  as  many  Faculties  as  there  were 
professors  in  the  early  years  and  with  a  corresponding 
increase  in  Staff,  buildings,  and  equipment.  Of  our  fellow 
alumni,  three  are  members  of  the  Dominion  Cabinet,  three 
of  the  Senate,  eighteen  of  the  House  of  Gommons.  Fourteen 
are  members  of  provincial  Cabinets  and  Legislatures,  and 
twenty  occupy  the  Bench  in  the  Supreme  and  High  Courts 
of  the  Dominion  and  of  various  provinces.  Nearly  5000 
graduates  in  Medicine  owe  her  allegiance.  In  law  about 
800  have  her  LL.B.  or  LL.D.  and  a  small  army  of  the 
graduates  in  Arts  is  practising  at  the  Bar.  She  has  fur- 
nished her  quota  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession whose  members  continue  to  put  the  country  under 
a  debt  which  she  does  not  realise  and  will  not  repay,  having 
their  solace  and  reward  in  Cicero's  Apostrophe, — "What 
greater  gift  can  we  offer  thee,  Oh  Republic,  than  to  teach 
and  instruct  the  youth." 

Of  the  teachers  in  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Insti- 
tutes who  are  University  graduates  65  per  cent  hail  from 
our  Alma  Mater.  The  attendance  at  the  University 
totals  4037  or  about  I  to  600  of  the  population  of  the 
Province  ,and  the  degrees  conferred  last  year  numbered 
704,  figures  which  not  only  excite  interest  but  furnish  food 
for  thought.  It  is  estimated  that  6000  people  have  been 
instructed  by  the  Extension  Lectures  of  last  year  given  by 
the  University  Staff. 

Since  your  last  Annual  Feast  the  fine  University  Schools 
attached  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  have  opened  most 
auspiciously  with  an  attendance  of  nearly  400, — a  great 
educational  laboratory  for  pedagogue  and  pupil  alike.  The 
Convocation  Hall  proves  of  increasing  value  in  University 
life,  having  been  utilised  for  various  purposes  on  more  than 
sixty  occasions  last  year.  Of  happiest  augury  is  the  fact 
that  though  the  University  is  a  State  institution  it  has  en- 
listed the  practical  sympathy  of  wealthy  friends:  Witness 
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the  gifts  of  the  Edward  Blake  Scholarship  Fund  of  $20,000; 
the  J.  W.  Flavelle  Travelling  Fellowship  Fund,  $35000, 
Goldwin  Smith's  $17,000;  Mr.  Whitney's  $50,000  to  the 
Residence  Fund;  subscriptions  to  the  Convocation  Hall 
Fund  and  other  schemes;  $50,000  each  from  Mr.  Carnegie 
and  Mr.  Birge  for  the  fine  new  Library  building  of  Victoria 
College;  and  the  new  Residences  for  Victoria  College  at  a 
large  cost  by  the  Massey  Estate;  the  imposing  building  for 
the  department  of  Household  Science  presented  by  Mrs. 
Massey  Treble,  at  a  cost  it  is  said,  of  $400,000;  the  new 
University  Union  Building  just  under  way,  presented  by 
the  Massey  family  at  a  cost  of  $300,000;  the  contributions 
to  the  new  University  Hospital  of  $300,000  by  Mr.  Eaton ; 
$100,000  each  by  Senator  Cox  and  Mr.  Cawthra  Mulock, 
and  $100,000  by  two  ladies  conjointly  and  also  other  gifts 
ranging  from  $50,000  downwards,  And  the  end  is  not  yet. 
It  gives  me  special  pleasure  personally  and  on  behalf  of  the 
President  to  publicly  refer  to  the  recent  gift  of  your  ex- 
president,  Dr.  Chappell,  of  a  scholarship  in  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  Dr.  Chappell  is  a  Trinity  man,  but  he  wisely 
shows  that  Trinity's  interests  are  now  at  one  with  those  of 
the  greater,  provincial  University,  as  has  been  the  case 
with  Victoria  since  Federation. 

Last  year  it  was  the  President's  pleasant  duty  to  quote 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Report  the  very  appreci- 
ative reference  to  our  Faculty  of  Medicine  with  high-class 
Laboratory  facilities  for  instruction  and  the  admirable 
provision  for  Clinical  teaching  in  force  and  shortly  to  be 
amplified  in  the  new  hospital.  Since  then  another  report 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  appeared,  in  which, 
the  Physics  Department  and  Laboratory  being  taken  as 
examples  of  the  Science  work  in  the  University,  analysis  of 
various  points  in  administration  and  methods  compels  the 
unstinted  praise  of  the  reporter,  who  practically  confirms 
Sir  Joseph  Thompson's  opinion,  that  the  Physics  labora- 
tory was  the  best  planned  one  in  the  world,  and  accords  a 
very  high  place  in  regard  to  teaching  and  research  on  the 
ground  of  efficiency  coupled  with  economy.  Every  well- 
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wisher  of  the  University  must  rejoice  at  the  near  prospect 
of  the  establishment  of  a  post-  graduate  Faculty,  which  will 
give  our  Alma  Mater  her  rightful  place  amongst  the  great 
seats  of  learning.  In  these  days  of  ultra-athleticism,  which, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  invaded  even  University  Circles, 
there  is  comfort  in  the  gratifying  fact  that  last  year  the 
student  body  on  its  own  initiative  subscribed  upwards  of 
$17,000  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  a  new  Y.M.C.A. 
building,  sadly  needed.  Another  indication  of  the  strong 
and  growing  under-current  of  altruism  or  applied  Chris- 
tianity has  been  given  this  year  by  the  students  in  raising 
the  sum  of  $2500  in  order  to  maintain  the  University 
Settlement  work  in  the  city. 

In  the  evolution  of  a  great  University  there  are  of 
course  stages  and  phases  of  development,  and  it  was  for- 
tunate for  our  Alma  Mater  that  it  had  as  its  Head  during 
a  critical  period  of  its  life-history  one  who  not  only  had  a 
thorough  Academic  training  but  a  lively  sense  and  wide 
knowledge  of  what  a  University  ought  to  be.  But  for 
Dr.  Loudon's  foresight  and  strenuous  efforts  our  Alma 
Mater  would  not  now  be  in  the  proud  position  she  occupies. 

A  new  era  has  dawned,  and  President  Falconer  has 
been  in  office  long  enough  to  show  that  his  qualities  of 
head  and  heart  admirably  qualify  him  to  meet  the  exacting 
requirements  of  his  difficult  yet  most  honourable  position 
with  great  success  and  distinction.  One  word  more: 
Premier  Whitney  has  nobly  fulfilled  his  early  promise 
properly  to  nourish  and  provide  for  the  Child  of  the  State, 
and  the  fruits  of  his  sagacious  policy  are  seen  in  the  recent 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  institution  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Board  of  Governors — the  magnificent  new 
Library  and  splendid  Physics  Laboratory  are  fine  examples 
in  point.  One  can  fitly  close  with  a  few  words  from  Sir 
James  Whitney's  notable  speech  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly five  years  ago :  "  We  will  look  forward  to  no  higher 
honour  than  to  have  been  permitted  to  aid  in  putting  upon 
a  firm,  lasting  and  permanent  basis  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  great  Province  of  Ontario. " 
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Dr.  Reeve  was  followed  by  Mr.  Sharon  Graham, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  New  York,  than  which 
Mr.  Gould  stated  no  organisation  has  done  more  towards 
promoting  good  feeling  between  Canada  and  the  States;  he 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  over  50  Canadian 
Clubs  in  Canada  and  the  States,  all  working  for  the  same 
good  cause. 

Mr.  Graham  said  in  part: 

"  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  honour  you  have  done 
me  in  inviting  me  as  the  representative  of  the  Canadian 
Club  of  New  York.  Our  organisation  might  be  said  to 
be  the  general  meeting  club  for  all  Canadians  now  resident 
in  this  great  city,  thereby  including  the  members  of  your 
Club  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  Canadian  college  grad- 
uate clubs. 

"Our  club  has  from  time  to  time  held  special  meetings, 
none  of  which  has  been  more  interesting  and  successful 
than  that  held  a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  were  honoured  in 
having  as  guests  the  officers  of  your  club  as  well  as  those 
of  McGill,  Queens  and  Upper  Canada  College  Alumni 
Clubs.  Your  own  President,  Dr.  Gould,  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  at  Ottawa,  but  was  extremely  well  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Hodgins,  who  by  the  way,  pleaded  with 
the  speaker,  who  on  that  occasion  was  Toastmaster,  not 
to  call  on  him  for  a  speech.  I  did  not  obey  his  tearful 
entreaty  but  on  the  contrary  called  on  him  for  a  few  words 
at  least,  when  to  our  astonishment  he  delivered  a  very 
pleasing  address  on  reciprocity  that  created  a  decided  im- 
pression and  was  not  the  least  interesting  event  of  the  even- 
ing. 

"I  have  been  fortunate  in  having  received  many  in- 
vitations to  your  past  functions  but  always  as  a  guest  of  a 
member  and  with  a  seat  on  the  floor;  to-night  I  am  at  the 
guest  table  where,  Sir,  there  is  perhaps  more  honour  and 
dignity  but  not  so  much  fun. 

"One  of  your  guests  from  Toronto  has  inquired  of  me 
why  there  are  so  many  doctors  and  engineers  present  and 
so  few  lawyers?  It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  the 
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reason,  which  is,  that  in  order  to  practise  law  in  New  York 
State  one  must  be  an  American  citizen  and  must  have  com- 
pleted his  naturalisation  before  he  may  take  the  pre- 
scribed bar  examination,  and,  as  you  know,  to  become  a 
citizen  requires  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  United 
States. 

"In  short,  Sir,  a  Canadian,  even  if  he  be  a  graduate  of  a 
Canadian  Law  School,  must  waste  five  good  years  waiting 
for  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period  to  elapse.  Per- 
haps following  reciprocity  in  goods  will  come  a  more  con- 
sistent interchange  of  professional  men. 

"As  my  friend,  Mr.  Humphrey,  the  famous  peace  man, 
is  to  follow  me,  I  will  not  detain  you  further,  knowing  the 
excellent  address  he  will  give  you. 

"In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  tender  to  your  members  the 
hearty  good  wishes  of  the  Canadian  Club,  assuring  you  of 
our  continued  good  feeling  towards  you." 

Mr.  Gould  then  gracefully  introduced  Mr.  Andrew  B. 
Humphrey  who  represented  the  American  Peace  and  Ar- 
bitration League,  and  the  "Celebration  of  a  hundred  years 
of  peace  between  the  English  speaking  people."  He  spoke 
in  his  usual  eloquent  and  convincing  fashion  somewhat  as 
follows : 

"I  feel  at  home  with  the  representatives  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  for  to  me  Toronto  was  a  Mecca  during 
the  lifetime  of  one  of  my  best  beloved  preceptors,  Goldwin 
Smith.  It  was  my  privilege  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  this  dis- 
tinguished scholar  and  renowned  Englishman  at  Cornell 
University.  I  revere  the  memory  of  Goldwin  Smith. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  officially  represent  the  American 
Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  of  which  those  great  Path- 
finders of  Peace,  President  Taft  and  Ex-President  Roose- 
velt, are  the  honorary  presidents.  The  public  services 
of  these  distinguished  Americans  in  behalf  of  peace  need 
no  recital  in  this  presence.  I  shall  only  refer  to  Ex- Pre- 
sident Roosevelt's  Nobel  Prize  address  appealing  for  a 
League  of  Peace. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  American  Peace  and  Arbitration 
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League  in  the  Hotel  Astor,  March  22,  1910,  President 
Taft  announced  that  he  favoured  arbitration  for  all  dis- 
putes between  nations,  even  including  'questions  of  nat- 
tional  honor."  The  president  is  the  first  ruler  in  the  world 
to  take  such  advanced  ground,  and  this  is  so  important 
that  I  will  quote  his  exact  words : 

' 1  do  not  see  why  questions  of  honor  may  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  tribunal  supposed  to  be  composed  of  men  of 
honor  who  understand  questions  of  national  honor,  to 
abide  by  their  decision,  as  well  as  any  other  question  of 
difference  arising  between  nations.' 

"The  president  has  since  emphasised  this  and  has  been 
working  for  peace  through  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government,  and  Secretary  Knox  has  pro- 
posed a  quick  way  to  secure  an  International  Court  of 
Arbitral  Juctice  by  conferring  the  powers  of  such  a  Court 
upon  the  present  so  called  "Prize  Court"  at  the  Hague. 
Five  of  the  largest  world  powers  have  already  agreed  to 
this,  and  it  is  among  the  strong  probabilities  that  this 
great  world  Court  will  become  an  established  fact  long  be- 
fore the  third  Hague  Conference  meets  in  1915. 

"Aside  from  the  economic  features  of  the  proposed 
reciprocity  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
it  is  decidedly  in  the  direction  of  more  firmly  establishing 
the  cordial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  with  no 
thought,  purpose  or  intention  of  annexation  or  consoli- 
dation, except  in  the  minds  of  the  "Jingoes." 

"World-peace  is  making  progress,  led  by  the  English 
speaking  people  and  it  is  no  secret  that  there  is  more  than 
a  probability  that  within  one  year  the  greatest  treaty  in 
the  world's  history  towards  peace  will  be  consummated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britian  finally  agreeing 
to  settle  for  all  time  all  questions  or  disputes  that  may  arise 
between  the  two  nations,  including  even  "questions  of 
honor,"  This  will  be  a  fitting  consummation  of  the  one 
hundred  years  of  peace  that  has  prevailed  between  the  two 
countries.  (Loud  applause) 
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"I  take  this  occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  National 
Committee  of  the  United  States  which  has  taken  the  in- 
itiative to  properly  celebrate  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1914. 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  that  Committee  officially. 
Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  President  and  all  the  leading  peace 
societies  in  the  United  States  are  represented  on  this 
Committee,  all  the  States,  and  also  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

"The  resolutions  for  Federal  recognition  of  this  cele- 
bration are  now  pending  before  the  United  States  Congress. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has  assured  our 
Committee  that  he  will  render  every  official  assistance 
possible. 

"We  are  also  assured  that  his  Majesty,  King  George, 
is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement  and  will  give  it 
official  sanction  at  the  proper  time. 

"The  significance  of  one  hundred  years  of  peace  is  of 
world-wide  importance.  The  fact  that  two  world  powers 
have  lived  in  harmony  for  one  hundred  years  along  an  unfor- 
tified border  line  3,000  miles  in  length,  is  a  great  object 
lesson  in  world  history,  and  points  the  way  for  a  closer 
union  of  the  English  speaking  peoples  to  act  together  for 
world  peace.  If  these  peoples  stand  together,  though 
under  their  respective  flags  and  governments,  with  the 
one  object  of  perpetuating  Christian  civilisation  and 
government  by  law,  they  will  draw  to  their  aid  sufficient 
world  power  support  to  assure  a  world  court,  with  world 
powers  to  sustain  its  decisions. 

"  I  rejoice  with  you,  my  brethren  from  Canada,  that  we 
are  permitted  to  actively  participate  in  this  grand  march  of 
world  progress." 

The  celebrated  author,  Mr.  Harvey  O'Higgins,  1893, 
concluded  the  list  of  exceptionally  good  speakers.  So, 
though  we  had  been  together  from  7  P.M.  to  nearly  12,  no 
one  was  tired  nor  had  lost  interest. 

The  solos  by  our  fellow  member  Mr.  Walter  H.  Robin- 
son were  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  the  choruses  joined  in  by 
all.  T.  KENNARD  THOMSON. 
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An  mportant  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

Mr.  William  Prendergast,  B.A. 
'88,  (U.),  has  been  elected  one  of  the 
Directors  for  the  ensuing  year  of 
the  School  Men's  Club  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Thomas  C.  Somerville,  B.A. 
'88  (U.),  has  accepted  this  year  an 
appointment  on  the  Brockville  Col- 
legiate Institute  as  teacher  of 
Moderns  and  History. 

Mr.  Cyril  Haughton  McGee,  B.A. 
'88  (T.),  left  the  St.  Thomas  Collegi- 
ate Institute  staff  over  a  year  ago, 
and  has  since  been  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  Hamilton  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Edward  Bayley, 
B.A.  'go  (V.),  B.D.,  has  removed 
from  Milltown,  N.Y.,  to  Brockport, 
N.Y. 

Miss  Gertrude  Lawler,  B.A.,  '90 
(U.),  M.A.,  was  honoured  on  Feb- 
ruary 21  by  a  congratulatory  ad- 
dress from  St.  Joseph's  Academy  to 
show  their  appreciation  of  her  ap- 
pointment to  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  John  William  Scott,  '90,  is 
Chief  Health  officer  of  Ontario  and 
Secretary  of  the  new  Board  of 
Health  for  the  Province. 

Mr.  John  Wesley  Treleaven,  B.A. 
'91  (U.),  is  at  present  principal  and 
teacher  of  Classics  in  the  Clinton 
Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  M.  Borland, 
B.A.  "92  (U.),  M.A.,  has  resigned 
from  the  ministry  of  the  Columbus 
and  Brooklin  Presbyterian  congre- 
gations. 


Mr.  Thomas  Preston,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  is  at  present  teacher  of  Science 
on  the  staff  of  Barrie  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Mr.  George  Leslie  McDonald, 
B.A.  '92  (U.),  is  now  teaching  mod- 
ern languages  in  London  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Mr.  Herbert  Sutherland  McKel- 
lar,  B.A.  '93  (U.).  since  1909  has 
been  teaching  French  and  German 
on  the  staff  of  London  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Rev.  James  A.  Dow,  B.A.  '93  (U.) 
formerly  Presbyterian  clergyman  ot 
Gravenhurst,  is  at  present  located  at 
Rossland. 

Mr.  James  Douglas  McCallum. 
B.A.  '94  (T.),  who  for  some  time  was 
a  clergyman  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
is  Provincial  Manager  for  the  Mu- 
tual Life  Assurance  Co.,  and  lives 
at  191  Hollis  St.,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Mr.  Ernest  Felix  Langley,  B.A. 
'94  (U.),  A.M.  (Harvard),  Ph.D., 
recently  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Hanover,  N.H.,  has  been  appointed 
this  year  Professor  of  French  and 
Head  of  Romance  Language  in- 
struction at  the  Massachussets  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Boston. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Lachlan  Camp- 
bell, B.A.  '94  (U.).  of  Moorefield, 
has  received  another  call  to  the 
charge  of  Beamsville  and  Clinton. 

Mr.  Garvin  Alexander  Lucas, 
B.A.  '94  (U.),  recently  on  the  staff 
of  Ingersoll  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
transferred  to  Lindsay,  where  he  is 
Commercial  Teacher  in  the  Colle- 
giate Institute. 

The  Rev..  John  Alexander  Moir, 
B.A.  '95  (U.),  LL.B.,  Minister  of 
First  Church,  Eramosa,  has  ac- 
cepted a  call  from  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Markham,  and  Zion  Church, 
Cedar  Grove. 

Miss  Isabella  Josephine  MacDou- 
gall,  B.A.  '95  (U.);  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  Cannington  High  School, 
has  accepted  an  appointment  as 
teacher  of  Moderns  and  History 
in  Clinton  Collegiate  Institute. 
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Dr.  Robert  John  Ross,"  B.A.  '96 
(U.),  of  Rutherford,  Man.,  received 
a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Baltimore 
and  Coldsprings  last  October,  and 
was  inducted  into  that  charge  in 
January,  1911. 

The  Rev.  Eber  Eldon  Craig,  B.A. 
'96  (V.),  has  removed  from  Quincy 
to  Edgartown,  Mass.  Since  grad- 
uating from  Victoria  College,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Craig  has  obtained  the 
additional  degree  of  B.R.P.  (Bach- 
elor of  Religous  Pedagogy). 

Miss  Clara  Anne  Ward,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  has  transferred  from  Bowman- 
ville  to  Niagara  Falls  Collegiate 
Institute,  where  she  is  teaching 
Modern  Languages  and  History. 

The  Rev.  James  Roy  Van  Wyck, 
B.A.  '02  (V.),  is  at  present  pastor  of 
St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Chatham. 

Dr.  William  A.  R.  Michell,  '02, 
who  was  surgeon  on  the  "Nimrod" 
with  the  Shackleton  Expedition  to 
the  South  Pole,  has  accepted  the 
position  of  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Neal  Institute,  78  St.  Alban's 
St.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  David  Richardson  Moore 
B.A.  '02  (V.),  Ph.D.  (Chicago  Uni- 
versity), formerly  Instructor  in 
Mathematics  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  Washington,  P,a., 
is  engaged  upon  the  staff  of  Lawr- 
ence College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Zahn,  S.P.S.  '02,  has 
changed  his  address  to  147  Euclid 
Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  William  Ennis  Kidd, 
B.A.  '02  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Frankville, 
has  been  appointed  as  vicar  of  St. 
Mary  Magdalene  Church,  Napanee, 
in  succession  to  the  late  Rev.  Rural 
Dean  Dibb,  and  will  enter  upon  his 
new  duties  March  I,  1911. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Armstrong. 
B.A.  '03  (U.)  and  Mrs.  Armstrong, 
(Miss  Olive  May  Buchanan),  B.A. 
'05  (U.),  have  removed  from  Ad- 
miral Rd.  to  176  Walmer  Rd.,  Tor- 
onto..; 


Mr.  James  Harry  Chown,  B.A. 
'03  (V.),  has  been  transferred  from 
Kenora  to  Moose  Jaw,  where  he  is 
Chief  Clerk  to  the  General  Superin- 
tendent of  the  C.P.R.  for  Sask- 
atchewan. 

Mr.  William  Newton  Sexsmith 
B.A.  '03  (U.),  has  transferred  from 
the  teaching  staff  of  Deseronto 
Collegiate  Institute  to  that  of  Chat- 
ham Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Edwin  William  Jennings,  B.A 
'03  (U.),  has  been  appointed  to  the 
staff  of  Lindsay  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute as  teacher  of  English  History. 

Dr.  Edward  Allister  McCulloch, 
B.A.  "01  (V.),  is  practising  medicine 
in  Toronto,  and  resides  at  141  Farn- 
ham  Ave. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wallace  Bishop, 
B.A.  '04  (V.),  is  International 
Student  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.C.A., 
and  has  for  his  address  79  Bismarck 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Robert  Bartlett, 
B.A.  '04  (T.),  M.A.,  who  has  been 
Vicar  of  Ladner,  B.C.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Rector  of  St.  Barnabas' 
Church,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Dr.  Fulton  Schuyler  Vrooman, 
"04,  of  Lindsay,  is  at  present  located 
at  Mimico. 

Mr.  Irving  Stuart  Fairty,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  LL.B.,  and  Mrs.  Fairty,  are 
residing  at  90  Boustead  Ave., 
Toronto. 

.  Miss  Ethel  Gibson,  B.A.  '04  (U.), 
who  has  been  teaching  at  Picton, 
received  an  appointment  in  1910  as 
teacher  of  Modern  Languages  and 
History  at  Collingwood  Collegiate 
Institute. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Henry  Ferguson 
B.A.  '05  (T.)  M.A.,  of  Hagersville, 
has  been  appointed  rector  of  the 
parish  of  Port  Dalhousie. 

Miss  Sarah  E.  Jackson,  B.A.  '05 
(V.),  has  left  Dray  ton,  and  is  teach- 
ing at  Walkerville  High  School. 
Her  address  is  119  Windermere 
Road,  Walkerville. 
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Miss  Irene  Currie  Love,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  is  engaged  in  literary  work 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at 
Calgary,  Alta.' 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Henry  Sover- 
reign,  B.A.  '05,  (U.),  M.A.,  who  was 
appointed  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Kilsilano  in  1909,  and  also 
lectures  in  the  department  of  Dog- 
matics and  Apologetics  at  Bishop 
Latimer  College,  has  just  received 
his  degree  of  B.D.  in  the  department 
of  Apologetics. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Bielby,  B.A. 
'07  (V.),  was  appointed  in  1910 
teacher  of  science  in  St.  Mary's 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Rosalie  Alice  Dugit,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  at  Sarnia, 
is  now  teacher  of  Classics  in  Chesley 
High  School. 

Mr.  Wilbert  Hall,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
has  taken  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  Aylmer  High  School. 

Miss  Kathleen  Edith  Smith,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  received  an  appointment 
in  1910  as  teacher  on  the  Kenora 
High  School  staff. 

Miss  Ethel  H.  Booth.B.A.  '07  (V.) 
of  Barrie,  is  teaching  in  the  Orilla 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  has  for 
post-office  address  there  Box  44. 

Mr.  Frederick  Holmes  Barlow, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been  teach- 
ing this  year  in  Athens  High  School. 

Mr.  John  Duncan  Campbell, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  has  been  acting  since 
graduation  as  principal  of  Chesley 
High  School  and  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics. 

Miss  Edna  L.  Hildred,  B.A.  '08 
(V.),  is  teaching  this  year  modern 
languages  and  history  in  Chesley 
High  School. 

Miss  Janetta  Maybelle  McDiar- 
mid,  B.A.  '08  (U.),  has  for  present 
address  Streetsville,  where  she  has 
been  teaching  mathematics  on  the 
High  School  staff. 

Mr.  Alexander  McGregor  Simp- 
son, B.A.  '08  (U.),  of  Newry,  is 
teaching  mathematics  in  the  Otta- 
wa Collegiate  Institute. 


Miss  Mary  Isabella  Moir,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  was  given  a  position  on  the 
staff  of  Thorold  High  School  last 
year. 

Mr.  Thomas  Firth,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  been  appointed 
teacher  of  science  on  the  staff  of 
Goderich  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Henry  Gordon  Manning,  B. 
A.  '09  (U.),  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  teacher  of  English  history 
at  Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Henrietta  Elizabeth  Allison, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  M.A.,  has  received  an 
appointment  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  Orillia  Collegiate  Inscitute. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Anna  Clark,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  M.A.,  of  MerrickviUe,  has 
received  an  appointment  to  the 
staff  of  Picton  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, where  she  teaches  modern 
languages  and  history. 

Mr.  Charles  Gordon  Fraser,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  M.A.,  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  1910  as  teacher  of  Science 
at  Harbord  St.  Collegiate  Institute, 
and  resides  at  147  Major  St.,  To- 
ronto. 

Miss  Euphemia  Johnston  Cowan, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Seaforth,  has 
taken  an  appointment  upon  the 
staff  of  Carleton  Place  High  School- 

Miss  Ida  May  Carpenter,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  is  at  present  teaching  in 
the  Richmond  Hill  High  School. 

Mr.  Roy  Wester  Baker,  B.A.  '09 
(V.),  was  granted  an  appointment  in 
1910  on  the  staff  of  Sudbury  High 
School. 

Mr.  William  James  McMillan, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  has  been  teaching 
science  since  graduating  in  Listowel 
High  School. 

Miss  Annie  May  Gillies  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  classics  in 
Weston  High  School,  and  lives  at 
her  home  in  Toronto,  548  Dover- 
court  Rd. 

Mr.  Noble  Carman  Sharpe,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  has  for  present  address  43 
Murray  St.,  Toronto. 
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Marriages. 

LEONARD — WEEKES — In  November 
1910,  Miss  Edith  Annie  Weekes, 
B.A.  '04  (V.).  formerly  a  Mission 
Teacher  at  Kolokeeka  and  Pakan 
Alta.,  to  Mr.  William  Leonard, 
of  Edmonton. 

McPnERSON — BRIGGS — On  Thurs- 
day, February.  2,  1911,  at  Hong- 
kong, China,  Mr.  John  Living- 
ston McPherson,  B.A.  '01  (U.), 
M.A.,  secretary  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 
Hongkong,  to  Miss  Gertrude 


MURRAY — POWLEY — On  March  18, 
1911,  at  Port  Arthur,  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Mackintosh  Murray,  B.A. 
'98  (U.),  of  Toronto,  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Manufacturer's  As- 
sociation, to  Miss  Edna  Powley  of 
Port  Arthur. 

RETTGER — FESSENDEN  —  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  1911,  at  Peterborough, 
Miss  Ethel  Muriell  Fessenden, 
B.A.  '04  (T.),  M.A.,  to  Professor 
Ernest  W.  Rettger  of  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Deaths. 

ARMSTRONG — On  March  i,  1911,  in 
Toronto.  Mr.  George  B.  Arm- 
strong of  Owen  Sound,  student  of 
the  first  year  in  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science. 

BRADLEY — On  Wednesday,  March 
22,  1911,  at  Montreal,  William 
Inglis  Bradley,  B.A.  '84  (U.), 
M.D.  (McGill),  until  last  fall  a 
practising  physician  in  Ottawa. 

BURNSS — Recently  ,at  Caledonia, 
Wesley  Jones  Burns,  M.B.  '76,  in 
his  58th  year. 

CAMPBELL — On  Sunday,  March  12, 
191 1 ,  at  her  home,  62  Balsam  Ave. 


Balmy    Beach,  Toronto,    Myrtle 
Irene  Campbell,  B.A.  '10  (U.). 

CROCKETT — On  March  16,  1911,  at 
the  General  Hospital,  Toronto, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Crockett,  B.A. 
'02  (V.),  superintendent  of  In- 
nisfil  circuit  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 

DELAMERE — On  March  17,  1911,  at 
his  residence.  39  Heath  St.,  Deer 
Park.  Toronto,  Mr.  Thomas  Daw- 
son  Delamere,  B.A.'  66  (U.),  M.A., 
K.C.,  a  member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Delamere,  Reeson,  and  Ross. 

GRAHAM — At  Toronto  on  March  21, 
1911,  Jane  Mitchell,  wife  of  W.  J. 
Graham,  caretaker  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  building. 

LUNDY — Recently,  at  Portage  la 
Prairie,  Man.,  where  he  has 
practised  since  1882,  Frank  Bost- 
wick  Lundy,  M.B.  '80,  in  his  5ist 
year. 

MARTIN — At  Regina,  Sask.,  Andrew 
Sproule  Martin,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '98. 

SHAW— On  Saturday,  March  11, 
1911,  at  his  residence,  228  Uni- 
versity Street,  Montreal,  Que., 
the  Rev.  William  I.  Shaw,  B.A. 
'61  (V.),  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
(McGill),  Principal  of  Wesleyan 
Theological  Seminary,  Montreal. 

SMITH — On  Friday,  March  24, 1911, 
at  Prescott,  Allan  James  Smith, 
D.D.S.  '89,  until  about  two  years 
ago  a  resident  of  Toronto. 

STEWART — On  Saturday,  March  25, 
1911,  sudcenlyat  Toronto,  Charles 
More  Stewart,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '97, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  specialist  in 
ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  a  resident  of  Tor- 
onto. 
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SPEECH  AT  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS  DINNER 
TO  THE  TOAST  OF  "THE  EMPIRE" 

THIS   IS  A  patriotic   toast;  but  student  patriotism 
is  a  difficult  thing  to  appraise ;  for  in  this  matter, 
as   in   many   others,    experience   comes    too   late 
to  use   it:   si  la  jeunesse   savait,   si   la  vieillesse 
pouvait:   when  you  are   students   you  see  no    limits    to 
student  patriotism:    you    boost  and  boom   your    college 
with    rooting     and     other    organised     patriotism:     and 
by  the  time  that  you  have  begun  to  wonder  whether  this 
be  not  the  last  refuge  of  an  impostor,  you  are  passing  out  of 
the  college :  and  after  that  there  are  so  few  opportunities  of 
showing  patriotism,  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Uni- 
versity. 

THE  MONTHLY,  the  University  Club,  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciations (best  of  all)  do  something  to  meet  this  difficulty: 
they  have  been  invaluable  in  the  past:  they  may  be  so  again. 
It  might  be  rash  to  presume  that  the  present  system  of 
endowing  the  University  will  last  forever:  it  is  even  con- 
ceivable that  the  grant  might  become  an  annual  lobby- 
fight  in  the  local  house.  Against  such  contingencies  your 
patriotism  may  still  be  needed:  you  will  not  fail  the  Uni- 
versity in  her  hour  of  need  should  it  ever  come  again. 

(2)  The  patriotism  of  our  students  (like  the  patriotism 
of  British  students)  shows  itself  in  the  college  spirit  which 
supports  the  athlete:  you  must  take  an  historical,  a  com- 
parative and  relative  view  of  students  to  .see  the  better 
side  of  this.  In  France  where  athletics  are  very  weak, 
students  seem  to  be  always  in  politics :  and  politics  practised 
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by  students  with  the  youthful  love  of  excitement,  the 
youthful  love  of  fighting,  and  the  youthful  love  of  logic  and 
ideals,  become  too  hot  to  be  wholesome  for  the  country:  so 
France  is  always  in  hot  water.  By  the  side  of  French  un- 
rest British  athletics  begin  to  seem  tolerable,  as  a  diversion 
of  this  danger  :  as  a  safety-valve  for  student  patriotism, 
letting  off  steam  with  less  danger  to  the  country,  even  if 
with  less  intellectual  profit  to  the  engine.  And  yet  there 
may  be  too  little  idealism  in  our  politics. 

3.  Because  with  us  not  only  are  politics  shelved  during 
college  days  for  athletics,  but  even  such  politics  as  our  race 
permits  are  practical  politics  not  ideal :  we  take  short  views 
not  long  views :  we  discuss  questions  of  trade  and  commerce : 
questions  of  detail:  not  the  philosophy  of  government:  not 
democracy  or  monarchy :  reciprocity  of  trade  not  the  future 
of  Canada  are  our  political  questions. 

4.  Well  just  at  present  some  people  are  trying  to  turn  the 
discussion  of  Reciprocity  into  the  discussion  of  the  other 
and  larger  and  more  philosophical  question.     And  this  at 
least  may  be  said  for  them  that  our  race  avoids  such  ques- 
tions so  long,  fights  so  shy  of  them,  that  it  sometimes  drifts 
into  a  solution  never  considered,  never  intended:  just  be- 
cause it  will  not  look  ahead  and  it  will  take  short  views ;  in- 
deed all  that  our  race  has  done  seems  to  have  been  done  by 
accident,  by  the  force  of  circumstance,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  hour.     Yet  every  Canadian  may  well  shrink  from  suffer- 
ing the  future  of  Canada  to  become  dependent  on  acci- 
dent: let  us  be  grateful  to  the  men  who  have  warned  us  of 
drifting :  if  there  be  no  danger  no  harm  is  done :  if  there  be 
danger,  the  danger  signals  cannot  be  raised  too  soon. 

5.  It  may  rest  with  you  to  determine  the  destiny  of 
Canada;  and  if  it  does,  see  that  it  is  not  determined  by 
drift,  nor  by  momentary  exigencies,  temporary  advan- 
tages, passing  pressure.  Let  it  be  determined  by  long 
views,  by  the-interests  of  generations  yet  to  come.  People 
say  Canadafimust  be  developed,  and  whatever  brings 
money  and  development  must  be  best  for  it :  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Empire  brings  money  and  development:  but  even 
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if  these  supplies  were  cut  off,  and  new  ones  from  the  United 
States  did  not  take  their  place  (which  is  hard  to  suppose) 
that  is  not  the  strength  of,  or  the  reason  for,  the  Imperial 
connection.  Canada  may  be  developed  too  quickly.  The 
worst  enemy  of  the  country  is  the  man  who  "  damns 
posterity"  and  exhausts  the  soil  and  the  minerals  and  the 
forests  in  a  hurry  to  get  rich  quickly,  while  he  is  still  here, 
regardless  of  his  children. 

6.  The  claims  of  the  Empire  are  not  that  it  brings  cap- 
ital and  develops  Canada  quickly  :  this  is  a  result  of  dubi- 
ous value:  still  more  dubious  is  the  rapid  influx  of  immi- 
grants. The  claims  of  the  Empire  on  Canada  are  that 
it  saves  Canada,  first  of  all,  from  parochialism:  from  being 
nothing  at  all  but  Canadian.  While  we  are  in  the  Empire 
" Canadianism "  is  one  of  the  "facets"  of  an  Empire  al- 
most as  many  faceted  as  Truth  itself:  "Canadianism"  is  a 
local  patriotism  of  which  we  shall  all  be  proud,  as  the 
Irishman  of  Ireland,  the  Scot  of  Scotland  or  as  the  New 
Zealanders  and  Australians  will  still  be  proud  of  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia,  and  as  the  men  of  South  Africa  will 
be  Africanders.  But  if  we  stand  outside  the  Empire 
"Canadianism"  will  be  but  an  inferior  variety  of  Amer- 
icanism :  tending  to  gravitate  more  and  more  intellectually 
and  morally — whatever  may  be  its  fate  politically — to  the 
predominant  American  type.  The  Empire  has  its  place 
and  part,  its  past  history  and  its  present  life  in  all  lands  and 
climates:  it  governs  India  with  its  millions  of  men  of  dif- 
ferent races,  it  governs  Egypt:  it  includes  South  Africa 
with  its  two  white  races  and  its  many  dark:  it  includes 
Australia  with  its  various  climates  and  its  typical  labour- 
legislation  :  and  New  Zealand  with  its  temperate  climate  and 
its  state  socialism  and  female  suffrage  and  other  political 
experiments.  The  Empire  (like  Heaven)  is  a  house  of 
many  mansions:  it  would  seem  a  loss  both  to  the  Empire 
and  to  Canada  that  a  place  in  perpetuity  therein  should 
not  be  prepared  for  Canada:  that  Canada  should  not  take 
a  hand  in  this  great  experiment:  the  greatest  ever  tried 
in  politics ;  of  the  world-wide  alliance  of  mother  and  daughter 
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states  covering  every  variety  not  only  of  climate  and  pro- 
duct but  even  of  citizenship,  and  of  government  and  of 
political  system. 

What  is  it  to  a  young  middle-class  Englishman  to 
govern  an  Indian  district?  Is  that  no  career,  no  oppor- 
tunity for  one  whose  brother  perhaps  is  a  clerk  and  shop- 
keeper in  England?  and  why  should  not  such  careers  be 
open  to  Canadians  also:  they  would  start  with  certain  ad- 
vantages even  over  the  Englishman.  They  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  prejudiced  against  the  governed,  nor  against 
liberty,  as  some  Englishmen  certainly  are.  If  any  man  can 
steer  a  straight  course  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  be- 
tween mere  despotism  and  oppression  and  indifference  to 
the  subject  races  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  idealism  and 
humanitarianism  and  6galitarianism — the  most  destructive 
of  all  idealisms — it  should  be  the  Canadian;  a  natural  be- 
liever in  equality,  and  yet  a  natural  disbeliever  in  dreams 
and  fancies,  when  once  he  has  recognised  an  idea  to  be  but 
a  dream:  a  man  of  practical  methods  and  common  sense: 
one  of  nature's  realists. 

The  vast  Empire,  this  world-wide  outlook,  is  a  refuge 
from  mere  parochialism,  localism  and  Americanism. 

8.  The  Empire  is  also  a  refuge  against  mere  commer- 
cialism. Does  anyone  here  want  to  see  Canada  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  its  railways  only?  or  of  its  wheat 
harvests  only?  or  of  its  export  of  logs  and  hogs?  does  anyone 
want  to  see  its  highest  politics  corifined  to  the  intrigues  and 
the  wire-pulling  of  a  Presidential  Election?  In  the  old 
days  of  the  Literary  and  Scientific  Society's  elections,  a 
Knox  College  man  once  observed  to  me  that  the  Brute 
Force-Committee  was  a  better  thing  for  the  soul  of  the 
electors,  than  the  more  intellectual  committees  which 
scattered  roorbachs  through  the  corridors  on  election 
morning :  similarly  Donnybrook  Fair  is  better  for  the  soul  of 
electors  than  the  intrigues,  lies  and  slanders,  Sackville- 
West  letters  and  the  like,  of  an  election  for  President. 

9.  Really,  gentlemen,  though  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  against  monarchy  when  you  are  very  close  to  the 
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monarch,  a  system  like  ours,  which  delivers  us  from  such 
proximity  and  at  the  same  time  saves  us  from  the  three 
curses  of  civilisation,  the  ambitions  of  the  demagogue,  the 
soldier  and  the  millionaire;  which  sets  above  them  all  a 
quiet  and  obscure  hereditary  ruler,  seems  wholly  good; 
almost  perfect.  Two  good  reigns  and  a  third  of  the  same 
kind  (in  all  probability)  now  beginning,  have  made  most 
of  us  sentimental  about  monarchy;  we  are  none  the  worse 
for  that:  but  I  protest  that  a  man's  devotion  to  it  need  not 
rest  on  sentiment;  on  personal  devotion  to  a  wise  and  de- 
voted monarch:  monarchy  is  a  thoroughly  sound  system: 
the  wisest  antiseptic  known  to  the  world  against  the  mi- 
crobes of  civilisation:  the  demagogue  and  other  pretenders: 
against  the  other  microbes,  too,  of  extravagant  democracy : 
the  fanaticism  of  equality,  the  egalitarianism  of  the  French 
doctrinaire. 

10.  The  inequality  in  which  we  all  disbelieve  is  the  in- 
equality of  men  before  the  law:  the  equality  in  which  we 
all  believe  is  the  perpetual  equality  of  all  men  before  the 
law,  and  their  initial  equality  in  the  eyes  of  God. 

Christianity  was  the  first  system  of  thought  which  popu- 
larised this  relative  equality,  this  initial  equality,  this  equal- 
ity which  underlies  all  the  varied  inequalities  .of  ability, 
character  and  strength.  In  this  relative  equality  at  the 
start,  but  in  no  other  ,  a  sober  man  can  believe :  from  every- 
one according  to  his  talents  (if  one  may  unite  the  maxims 
of  Christianity  and  Socialism)  to  everyone — both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next — according  to  his  deserts.  This 
relative  equality  does  not  exclude  the  inequality  of  char- 
acter and  talent  which  are  patent  to  every  one ; — in  spite  of 
the  United  States  constitution,  which  appears  but  perhaps 
appears  only  to  deny  them ;  the  framers  thereof  presumably 
had  a  clumsy  hand  in  the  most  delicate  of  all  arts,  the  art 
of  lucid  expression. 

11.  A  visible  monarchy  is  of  good  service  then,  if  it 
merely  suggest  that  equality  and  inequality  are  much  more 
blended  and  much  more  difficult  to  appraise,  than  appears 
at  first  sight:  that  each  of  them  is  much  better  and  much 
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worse  than  one  might,  at  a  hasty  glance,  suppose:  a  visible 
monarch  is  a  symbol  to  show  that  even  inequality  has  its 
place :  that  equality  is  no  divine  revelation. 

12.  I  have  drifted  from  the  second  toast,  "the  Empire", 
into  the  first  "the  King"  and  I  began  with  the  third  "The 
University"  and  I  apologise:  but  you  see  how  they  blend 
and  fuse.  The  same  sentiment  which  made  you  good  pat- 
riots to  your  University — even  to  the  extreme  of  "rooting" 
—will  make  you  good  patriots  to  your  Empire  when  you 
are  old  and  staid  and  "rooting"  days  are  done:  and  if  you 
are  good  patriots  to  your  Empire,  you  will  also  be  good 
subjects  of  the  King:  for  the  King  is  not  the  least  of  the 
merits  of  the  Empire:  "The  Empire." 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 


EDUCATION,  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

In  his  address  on  "The  Development  of  the  American 
University"  published  in  the  January  number  of  this 
Magazine,  President  Eliot  gives  a  brief  but  striking  sketch 
of  the  vast  enlargement  of  work  and  function  which  the 
progress  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the  realm  of  physical 
science,  has  forced  upon  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  our  time.  When  he  was  an  undergraduate  at  Harvard, 
he  tells  us,  he  took  almost  every  course  that  the  college 
offered.  "Now,"  he  adds,  "I  think  it  would  take  a  bright 
active-minded  student  at  least  one  hundred  years  to  go 
through  all  the  courses  the  college  offers."  Formerly  "the 
human  faculty  trained  was  chiefly  memory.  It  was  all 
book  work.  We  had  a  bit  of  instruction  in  natural  philo- 
sophy— as  it  was  then  called — mechanics,  optics,  etc.,  but 
every  portion  of  it  was  book  work ;  no  training  of  the  senses 
about  it,  no  training  in  the  use  of  instruments,  nothing  to 
be  done  by  the  student  with  his  own  senses;  only  a  memory 
class,  only  the  mind  to  be  stored  with  facts  and  theories, 
and  put  in  the  language  of  the  author  of  the  book  we  used." 

There  is  here  certainly  no  laudation  of  a  by-gone 
time.  The  teachers,  we  gather,  were  inferior  to  the 
men  of  to-day,  the  methods  were  inferior,  and  of  course 
the  educational  results  must  have  been  inferior.  But 
now  there  is  a  change.  "  The  universities  have 
awakened  to  the  fact  that  we  must  not  only  train 
the  memory,  but  that  we  must  also  train  the  senses, 
and  that  in  education  the  student  should  not  only  be  ab- 
sorbing education  as  a  sponge  absorbs  water,  through  the 
memory,  but  that  education  should  be  learning  to  use  the 
senses.  We  have  found  that  knowledge  should  come 
through  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  the  use  of  the  hands."  It 
seems  as  if  the  writer  could  not  emphasise  this  point  suffi- 
ciently because  he  continues:  "We  have  become  alive  to 
the  fact  that  our  universities  and  colleges  should  impart 
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not  only  knowledge  but  skill,  skill  in  the  use  of  the  senses; 
and  that  no  education  is  complete  that  does  not  embrace  a 
careful  training  of  the  senses  and  the  application  of  manual 
skill  and  eye  and  ear  skill." 

But  although  our  educational  institutions  are  spoken 
of  as  having  awakened — one  would  suppose  at  some  quite 
recent  date — to  this  enlarged  and  improved  conception 
of  education,  the  doctrine  involved,  President  Eliot  admits, 
is  by  no  means  new:  "Locke  and  Montaigne  and  Milton  all 
taught  it."  The  readers  of  Dickens  will  remember  that 
that  eminent  educationist,  Mr.  Squeers,  master  of  Dothe- 
boys  Hall,  also  had  a  certain  apprehension  of  it.  Under 
his  enlightened  system  the  spelling  of  the  word  "winders" 
was  followed  by  the  washing  of  the  winders,  so  that  the 
cultural  and  the  practical  might  always  go  hand  in  hand. 
But  how  long  is  it  really  since  this  awakening  effectively 
took  place?  I  should  say  that  it  would  be  giving  it  too 
late  a  date  to  fix  it  at  less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago.  Certainly  those  of  us  who  were  grown  up  men  or 
women  twenty-five  years  or  more  ago  have  been  incessantly 
hearing,  during  the  whole  subsequent  period  just  such  lan- 
guage as  President  Eliot  is  now  using.  Herbert  Spencer,  he 
states  has  been  the  most  emphatic  teacher  of  the  doctrine. 
Well,  when  did  Herbert  Spencer  write  hiscelebrated  tractate? 
Just  fifty  years  ago;  and  the  impression  it  made  was  immed- 
iate and  powerful.  The  new  system  has  therefore  had  ample 
time  in  which  to  produce  its  effects,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  has  produced  its  effects.  A  whole  generation 
has  passed  under  its  moulding  influence,  and  what  do  we 
find?  The  question  is  an  interesting  one,  but  before  taking 
it  up  one  or  two  other  points  may  be  glanced  at. 

The  great  complaint  that  President  Eliot  urges  against 
the  old  education  is  that  it  trained  the  memory  and  practi- 
cally nothing  else.  The  implication  apparently  is  that 
everything  in  former  days  was  learned  by  rote  without 
any  calling  into  play  of  the  intellectual  powers.  The 
memory  is  referred  to  as  if  it  were  an  inferior  function  of 
the  mind  compared  with  those  that  are  appealed  to  and 
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developed  in  the  laboratory.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
view  of  some  of  the  best  thinkers  of  the  present  day.  Such 
writers  as  the  late  Otto  Weininger,  a  genius  beyond  all 
doubt,  if  an  immature  one,  and  Henri  Bergson  of  the  College 
de  France  see  in  memory  much  more  than  a  mere  inert  re- 
ceptacle of  facts  and  impressions  "The  source  of  all  error  in 
life,"  says  the  former  "is  failure  of  memory.  .  .  .  Memory  is 
linked  with  morality  because  it  is  only  through  memory 
that  repentance  is  possible.  All  forgetfulness  is  in  itself 
immoral."  In  another  place  he  says:  "The  genius  is  the 
man  with  the  most  intense,  most  vivid,  most  conscious, 
most  continuous,  and  most  individual  ego."  The  con- 
tinuity here  specified  is  that  which  results  from  a  compre- 
hensive and  retentive  memory  one  which  gives  him  a  full 
and  abiding  sense  of  what  he  has  been  and  is,  of  the  ele- 
ments that  have  gone  to  form  his  thought  and  mould  his 
character.  If  the  old  culture  had  really  trained  memory 
in  the  best  sense  it  could  hardly  have  rendered  a  higher 
service  to  those  who  were  exercised  thereby.  The  con- 
clusion which  it  is  natural  to  draw  from  Dr.  Eliot's  expres- 
sions is  that  the  work  accomplished  was  of  a  very  inferior 
order  and  hardly  touched  the  intellect  at  all;  but  that  I 
take  to  be  an  erroneous  view  of  the  matter. 

There  was  some  very  unintelligent  teaching  in  past  times 
undoubtedly,  and  there  is  some  very  unintelligent  teaching 
to-day.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  great  deal  of  very  in- 
telligent teaching  in  past  times,  a  great  deal  of  very  stimulat- 
ing teaching.  The  age  of  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  the 
men  now  occupying  the  stage  was  not  an  age  of  dunder- 
heads; it  was  not  a  silly  age.  Take  it  all  in  all  it  was  an 
age  of  thoughtful  men,  firm  in  opinion,  serious  in  purpose 
and  wise  in  action.  It  was  an  age  of  great  political  reforms. 
It  was  the  age  of  Lyell  and  Faraday  and  Joseph  Henry  in 
science;  of  Macaulay  and  Thiers  and  Michelet  and  Guizot, 
of  Bancroft  and  Prescott,  in  history;  the  age  of  Carlyle  and 
Emerson  and  Mill,  of  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Haw- 
thorne, of  Hugo,  Ste.-Beuve  and  Balzac,  to  mention 
but  a  few  out  of  a  multitude  of  illustrious  names.  It 
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is,  I  submit,  entirely  impossible  to  conceive  the  co- 
existence of  perfectly  stupid  methods  of  education, 
with  such  an  efflorescence  of  literary  and  scientific  genius 
as  marked  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
perhaps  never  was  a  period  when  more  serious  problems 
occupied  men's  minds  than  the  fifty  or  sixty  years  which 
preceded  the  modern  reformation  of  our  educational  methods. 
If  it  was  all  memory  training  in  those  days  there  must  have 
been  more  virtue  in  it  than  some  moderns  are  disposed  to 
recognise.  But  it  was  not  all  memory  training.  My  own 
recollection  tells  me  that  there  was  much  to  engage  and 
stimulate  the  more  active  intellectual  faculties.  I  cannot 
recall  any  lessons  whether  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  gram- 
mar, history,  geography  or  languages,  especially  Latin  and 
Greek,  that  were  not  made  the  vehicle,  more  or  less,  of 
intellectual  stimulation.  Of  course  there  were  some  boys 
in  every  class  whose  minds  were  hard  to  move,  and  who 
trusted  to  memory  to  give  them  a  few  answers  that  might 
by  chance  be  correct;  but  I  hardly  think,  judging  by  the 
answers  to  examination  questions  which  we  sometimes 
see  printed  in  the  papers  to-day,  that  the  breed  of 
these  is  entirely  extinct.  For  those  who  took  any  plea- 
sure in  intellectual  exercise — and  I  fell  in  with  many  such 
in  those  benighted  times — there  was  ample  opportunity 
for  obtaining  it. 

As  to  memory  work  there  had  to  be  some  of  it;  there 
must  always  be  some  of  it,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  in 
these  days  it  has  fallen  into  rather  too  low  esteem.  To 
learn  by  rote  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  parrot-like  perform- 
ance, the  assumption  being  that  the  effect  on  the  human 
mind  is  entirely  comparable  to  that  on  the  parrot  mind- 
practically  a  nullity.  The  parable  of  the  sower  should 
however,  have  taught  us,  if  the  truth  was  not  otherwise 
apparent,  that  it  makes  considerable  difference  on  what 
kind  of  soil  a  seed  is  cast:  from  man  to  the  parrot 
is  quite  a  jump.  To  some  minds  the  simple  rhythm 
of  certain  repetitions  awakens  a  sense  of  power:  the 
college  yell,  though  not  a  highly  intellectual  performance, 
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may  perhaps  serve  as  an  illustration;  and  the  wonder- 
ful vitality  of  nursery  rhymes  a  still  more  significant  one. 
Words  lodged  in  the  memory  though  ill-understood  or  not 
understood  at  all,  perhaps  especially  when  not  understood 
at  all,  so  that  imagination  may  work  freely  on  them,  may 
become  valuable  intellectual  or  moral  assets.  "That 
blessed  word  'Mesopotamia'"  is  a  classic  instance.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dear  old  lady  who  found 
it  such  a  comfort  felt  herself  raised  to  a  higher  in- 
tellectual level  as  that  delightfully-lingering  vocable, 
which  she  had  herself  learned  to  pronounce,  fell  upon 
her  ear.  I  remember,  myself,  the  effect  produced 
upon  me  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven  by  a  single  line  out  of 
Wesley's  hymn-book,  "We're  marching  through  Imman- 
uel's  ground."  I  had  little  or  no  idea  what  the  words  meant ; 
the  reference  to  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  was  lost  upon  me, 
but  there  was  something  grandiose  and  martial  in  the  ex- 
pression that  stirred  my  pulses  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
A  year  or  so  later  I  came  across  somewhere  or  some- 
how— I  have  not  the  least  recollection  where  or  how — the 
words  "monopolize  the  crown."  The  meaning  here  was 
still  more  obscure,  but  that  it  was  something  grand  and 
important  I  could  not  doubt;  and  as  I  went  about  repeating 
the  words  "monopolize  the  crown,"  with  a  scrap  of  context 
which  I  have  long  since  forgotten,  I  felt  as  if  a  cubit  had  been 
added  to  my  stature.  It  does  not  do  for  ordinary  persons  to 
be  paradoxical ;  that  must  be  left  for  the  giants  of  journalism 
like  Mr.  Chesterton;  and  yet  I  feel  like  saying  that  the 
things  that  do  us  most  good  are  the  things  that  inhere  in 
the  memory  and  that  we  do  not  understand  and  for  that 
very  reason  think  about.  On  them  we  can  inwardly  feed ; 
whereas  once  give  us  a  limited,  incontestable  and  thoroughly 
apprehended  proposition,  and  we  can  only  use  it  as  a  sort  of 
tool.  Hammers  and  saws  and  pick- axes  may  help  us  to  earn 
our  daily  bread,  but  their  power  of  exciting  thought  or  emo- 
tion, if  it  ever  existed,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  If  we  find 
that  some  physical  law  still  has  intellectual  or  emotional 
value  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that,  although  it  may 
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have  been  reduced  to  a  formula,  we  yet  do  not  understand 
it:  the  law  of  gravitation  is  a  signal  example.  The  starry 
heavens  and  the  moral  law,  which  so  moved  the  awe  of 
Kant,  reveal  in  like  manner  the  spell  of  the  incomprehen- 
sible. 

I  am  far  from  saying  that  memory  cannot  be  abused: 
what  faculty  of  the  mind  is  there  that  cannot  be?  But  I 
do  say  that  a  generation  which  hates  to  tax  its  memory  is 
not  the  best  judge  of  the  value  of  memory  exercise.  If  any 
one  imagines  that  there  is  no  accession  of  power  involved 
in  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  Latin  declensions  and  con- 
jugations and  the  leading  rules  of  the  Latin  syntax,  he  is 
mistaken,  that  is  all.  Let  the  boy  who  has  had  a  so-called 
practical  education  to  the  neglect  of  any  close  study  of 
language,  meet  the  boy  who  has  taken  to  language  studies 
with  some  interest,  on  entirely  neutral  ground,  that  is  to 
say  ground  for  which  the  previous  studies  of  neither  have 
afforded  any  special  preparation,  and  it  would  be  fairly 
safe  betting  that  it  would  not  be  the  latter  who  would  make 
the  poorer  record.  More  than  once  have  commissions  of 
enquiry,  largely  composed  of  scientific  men,  established 
the  superior  value  of  classical  studies  in  creating  general 
mental  aptitude. 

Any  kind  of  decent  instruction  in  Latin — not  taking 
Greek  into  consideration  at  all — establishes  at  once  a 
background,  a  hinterland,  for  the  English  language,  and 
that  in  itself  is  an  enormous  intellectual  advantage.  It 
brings  language,  the  vehicle  of  thought,  visibly  under  law, 
and  shows  historical  authority  for  the  meaning  of  words. 
A  certain  respect  for  language,  as  something  the  traditions 
of  which  ought  to  be  lived  up  to  is  thus  created  in  strong 
opposition  to  that  utter  disrespect  for  it,  and  that  tendency 
to  bring  it  down  to  its  lowest  terms  and  its  vaguest  sig- 
nificance, which  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  usage  of  to-day. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  knows  only  one  language 
knows  none,  and  there  is  certainly  truth  in  the  state- 
ment. A  page  of  English  looks  entirely  different  to  one 
who  recognises  on  every  line  verbal  forms  that  he  has 
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learnt  to  know  in  their  native  habitat,  and  which,  for  him, 
fall  at  once,  as  it  were,  into  species  and  generea,  from  what 
it  does  to  one  to  whom  each  word  is  a  stark  original  with 
no  more  ancestry  than  Melchizedek,  subject  to  no  his- 
torical control,  and  striking  no  "root  into  a  far  fore-time." 
There  is  reason,  therefore,  to  think  that  there  lurked  more 
educative  value  in  the  book  work  and  memory  training  of 
the  past  than  perhaps  Dr.  Eliot  is  disposed  to  admit.  I 
recall  Victor  Hugo's  vivid  and  touching  picture  of  two 
sisters,  an  elder  and  a  younger,  reading  the  Bible 
together. 

"Sur  le  saint  livre  que  j'  admire 
Leurs  yeux  purs  venaient  se  fixer, 
Livre  ou  Tune  apprenait  £  lire 
Ou  1'autre  apprenait  &  penser. 

This  was  "book  work",  but  it  was  not  unfruitful;  nor 
has  all  the  poring  that  youth  has  done  over  books  of  travel 
and  adventure  and  romance,  over  favourite  biographies 
and  narratives  of  various  kinds,  been  unfruitful.  Nor  has 
the  grappling  with  school  and  college  text-books  been  as 
unfruitful  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  allege.  Compre- 
hension would  often  have  been  facilitated  and  hastened 
by  demonstrations  and  experiments;  but  all  was  not  lost  in 
the  effort  to  understand  the  printed  page.  It  is  held  now- 
a-days  that  children's  books  and  older  people's  lectures 
must  be  illustrated,  or  otherwise  interest  and  attention  can- 
not be  secured.  It  was  not  always  so.  There  was  a  time 
within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  when  children's 
books  were  very  scantily  and  rudely  illustrated,  if  at  all, 
and  when  they  were  more  valued,  and  read  with  more 
absorbing  interest,  than  the  sumptuous  and  artistic  volumes 
and  magazines  now  placed  in  their  hands.  Wordsworth, 
one  of  the  wisest,  perhaps,  of  our  poets,  saw  the  change  com- 
ing, and  saw  it  with  dismay,  as  shown  in  his  sonnet  of 
1846,  commencing 

"Discourse  was  deemed  Man's  noblest  attribute 
And  written  words  the  glory  of  his  hand," 
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and  ending  with  the  lines 

"Avaunt  this  vile  abuse  of  pictured  page! 
Must  eyes  be  all  in  all,  the  tongue  and  ear 
Nothing?     Heaven  keep  us  from  a  lower  stage!" 
Horace,  too,  who    had  some  common  sense,  had  a  poor 
opinion  of  what  merely  appealed  to  the  eye.     Speaking 
of  spectacular  shows  he  says : 

"His  nam  plebecula  gaudet; 

Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas. 

Omnis  ad  incertos- oculos  et  gaudia  vana. " 
The  whole  pleasure  even  of  the  more  distinguished  citizen 
had  migrated  from  the  ear  to  the  unsteady  eyes. 

That  children  have  gained  greatly  by  the  wealth  of 
pictures  with  which  for  years  past  it  has  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  adorn  their  books  may  be  seriously  doubted.  When 
they  had  no  pictures  they  made  their  own  pictures 
by  the  aid  of  imagination,  and  when  the  pictures 
were  few  and  comparatively  rude,  imagination  still  had 
something  to  do  and  did  it.  To-day  they  are  not 
asked  to  imagine  anything:  the  artist  does  his  best  to 
head  off  every  possible  movement  of  the  imaginative 
faculty.  And  what  is  done  for  the  child  is  done  with 
equal  profusion  for  the  grown  up  readers  by  newspaper  and 
magazine.  People  do  not  know  it,  but  by  this  incessant 
use  of  their  eyes,  involving  incessant  dependence  upon  ex- 
ternal aids  to  comprehension  and  external  stimulation  of 
the  mental  consciousness,  they  are  really  enfeebling  their 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  a  kind  of  perpetual  dram-drink- 
ing through  the  eyes,  inducing  a  mental  passivity  differing 
in  degree  rather  than  in  kind  from  that  produced  in  the 
opium- joint. 

On  these  general  grounds  I  cannot  fully  share  Dr.  Eliot's 
rejoicing  over  the  increasing  substitution  of  education  of 
the  senses  for  the  distinctly  mental  training  which  was  the 
main  object  of  the  older  education.  In  connection  with  the 
study  of  physical  science,  laboratory  work,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  is  absolutely  indispensable;  but  then  it  has  always  been 
indispensable;  the  leaders  in  physical  investigation  have 
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been  experimenters  from  the  days  of  Roger  Bacon  on- 
wards; and  far  back  of  Roger  Bacon  we  find  the  experi- 
mental method  distinctly  recognised  by  many  ancient 
writers.  If  the  universities  tried  at  first  to  teach  physical 
science  entirely  out  of  books  it  was  simply  because  science 
had  not  as  yet  naturalised  itself  in  the  universities;  as 
soon  as  it  got  a  firm  footing  there  it  brought  its  methods 
with  it.  Its  earliest  development  was  entirely  outside  of 
all  universities.  To-day  it  makes  itself  at  home  every- 
where; and  such  is  the  prestige  that  it  has  gained  that  an 
absolute  prejudice  has  been  created  in  many  minds — a 
prejudice  which  I  fear  Dr.  Eliot's  article  is  calculated  to 
strengthen — against  any  teaching  that  does  not  follow  labor- 
atory and  workshop  lines.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
prejudice  memory  is  underrated  and  misunderstood;  theory, 
most  inconsistently,  is  disparaged  in  comparison  with 
practice;  and  all  school  teaching  that  departs  from  the 
concrete  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 

The  question  may  now  be  asked:  What  success  have 
the  new  methods  had  in  practice?  Can  it  be  said  that 
education,  considered  as  a  science,  has  found  a  sure  founda- 
tion ?  Perhaps  on  such  a  qestuion  I  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  from  so,  presumably,  unscientific  a  person 
as  a  professor  of  English  at  Harvard,  but  in  a  recently 
published  book  by  Professor  Barrett  Wendell  I  find  some 
observations  which  I  must  really  run  the  risk  of  quoting. 
"One  fact,"  he  says,  "we  must  candidly  admit.  At  this 
moment  more  thought  is  given  to  education,  more  effort 
devoted  to  it,  more  expense  lavished  on  it  than  ever  before. 
Yet  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether  the  practical  result 
of  it  has  ever  been  less  palpable.  There  are  moods,  in- 
deed, when  some  of  us  fall  to  wondering  whether  educa- 
tional processes  were  ever  before  so  indefinite  in  purpose 
or  quite  so  ineffectual."  The  italics  here  are  mine;  per- 
haps I  might  have  omitted  them;  the  words  are  striking 
enough  to  challenge  attention.  But  let  us  hear  Professor 
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Wendell  again:  "We  have  got  rid  of  many  obstacles  with- 
out always  making  sure  that  they  were  needless;  we  have 
attempted  to  cure  the  reluctance  of  pupils  by  allowing 
them,  from  kindergarten  to  elective  courses  at  college,  the 
luxury  of  the  slightest  possible  strain  on  unwilling  attention. 
Yet  we  have  not  incontestably  improved  the  pupils,  nor 
yet  so  certainly  ascertained  where  to  direct  our  energies  as 
to  be  able  to  direct  them  anywhere  with  quite  the  intensity 
of  our  rule-of- thumb  predecessors."  This  bears  directly 
on  a  statement  in  Dr.  Eliot's  article  to  the  effect  that  cer- 
tain children  "learn  enthusiastically  from  laboratory  work 
of  a  sort  applicable  to  their  senses,"  and  that  "there  can 
be  no  discipline  in  such  studies,  (as)  discipline  implies  a 
hated  thing,  forced  application  to  a  forced  subject." 
That  there  should  be  no  discipline  in  laboratory  studies 
President  Eliot  evidently  regards  as  a  good  thing;  while 
Professor  Wendell  just  as  evidently  regards  it  as  an  evil 
thing — an  injury  to  the  pupil,  who  is  nursed  in  the  de- 
lusion that  to  do  what  you  like  to  do  is  the  key  to  self- 
development  and  to  success  in  life. 

A  professor  of  literature,  however,  as  I  have  hinted, 
may  be  a  suspect  in  matters  in  which  the  "training  of  the 
senses"  is  concerned,  so  perhaps  we  had  better  look  else- 
where for  light  on  .the  subject.  Two  documents  of  a  pub- 
lic character  are  before  me,  one  the  Fifth  Report  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
the  other  the  last  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Both  in  their 
way  bear  testimony  to  the  inferiority  of  the  results  now 
generally  obtained  in  the  schools  of  America.  A  report  on 
the  Rhodes'  scholars  contained  in  the  first  of  these  publi- 
cations, and  certified  by  the  President  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  as  competent  and  impartial,  says:  "The  Amer- 
ican scholars  who  come  to  us  are  intelligent  and  interested 
in  many  subjects;  but  they  seldom  or  never  settle  down  to 
do  a  long  spell  of  thorough  work.  They  have  nearly  all 
ceased  to  develop  by  the  time  they  graduate  in  the  States, 
and  do  not  really  feel  inclined  to  go  much  further.  Our 
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American  scholars  seem  inclined  to  drift  from  one  subject 
to  another,  taking  a  bird's  eye  view  of  each  and  resting 
content  with  that".  Another  authority  in  this  same  report 
says:  "With  certain  exceptions  the  American  Rhodes, 
scholars  have  been  inclined  to  be  rather  too  mechanical 
and  dependent  in  their  work,  and  generally  to  get  up, 
rather  than  get  into,  things.  Generally,  they  have  shown 
little  sense  of  scholarship,  and  their  training  does  not  seem 
to  have  prepared  them  for  Honours  work.  In  certain 
cases  they  seem  singularly  uneducated.  One  notices 
among  both  the  abler  and  the  ordinary  students  the  same 
general  characteristics — a  great  power  of  making  a  good 
show  of  a  small  amount  of  knowledge,  a  readiness  to  be 
content  with  surface  generalisations  without  probing  the 
matter  to  the  bottom."  To  quote  one  more  opinion: 
"Even  of  the  ablest  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  they  have 
suffered  from  the  want  of  training  in  correct  methods. 
This  would  apply  to  those  who  have  come  here  to  study 
science,  medicine,  law,  history,  quite  as  much  as  to  those 
who  have  read  classics.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  me  never  to 
have  faced  a  real  problem;  they  have  preferred  to  study 
too  many  subjects  of  most  of  which  they  have  acquired  a 
mere  smattering.  The  effect  of  this  is  intellectual  de- 
moralisation, quite  apart  from  the  waste  of  time  involved. " 
"Discipline,"  says  Dr.  Eliot,  "implies  a  hated  thing."  and 
these  students  have,  we  may  presume,  managed  to  escape 
it. 

President  Pritchett  himself,  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
makes  some  remarks  that  bear  the  stamp  of  sound  judgment 
and  wide  experience.  While  acknowledging  that  trade  in- 
struction in  connection  with  the  school  system  of  the  country 
will,  in  one  way  or  another  probably  be  brought  about,  he 
says  that  "Itlis  well  to  remember  at  the  same  time  that 
the  system  of  general  education  of  a  country  cannot  be 
turned  into  a  system  of  utilitarian  schools  without  sac- 
rificing the  things  for  which  a  system  of  general  education 
stands."  These  he  defines  as  "the  general  training  of 
children  and  youth  in  those  studies  which  make  for  in- 
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telligence,  for  honesty,  for  industrious  living,  for  patriotic 
devotion  to  their  country,  and  for  training  in  the  social 
obligations  of  a  democracy."  Turning  now  to  the  first 
article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  we  find  that 
the  drift  of  it  is  that  there  is  a  vast  over-expenditure  for 
the  promotion  of  further  research  and  a  sad  shortage  of 
means  for  applying  knowledge  already  acquired.  This 
is  just  one  phase  of  the  restlessness  that  is  ever  driving 
on  and  on,  and,  in  a  sense  which  the  apostle  would  never 
have  approved,  forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind. 
"Utilization  of  health  knowledge  already  possessed,"  says 
Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research,  New  York  City,  "requires  attention  now  more 
than  the  discovery  of  facts  heretofore  concealed.  With 
almost  negligible  exceptions,  we  can  stamp  out  diseases  com- 
mon to  man  without  knowing  one  more  fact  regarding  medi- 
cine." I  must  be  pardoned  for  throwing  this  last  sentence 
into  italics,  for  it  is  a  most  significant  utterance,  and  tallies 
wonderfully  with  the  Oxford  report  on  the  Rhodes'  scholars. 
"  Find  out  all  about  a  thing,  or  at  least  all  you  care  to  know 
about  it;  but  do  not  bother  applying  the  knowledge  you 
gain  to  any  practical  purpose,  unless  there  is  money  in  it: 
go  on  and  find  out  about  something  else,  and  then  turn  that 
down,  and  so  keep  going."  That  would  appear  to  be  the 
formula  which  regulates  the  mental  activity  of  the  American 
people,  perhaps  in  some  degree  of  the  Canadian  people. 
There  is  no  more  contemptuous  term  in  the  bright,  but 
limited  and  not  very  classic,  lexicon  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion than  "ancient  history";  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  ancient  history  is  made  in  these  days  is  amazing 
if  not  appalling.  Another  term  of  similar  import  is  "back 
number,"  and  a  third  is  "has  been"  used  as  a  substantive. 
Whatever  savours  of  the  past,  even  of  a  quite  recent  past 
is  useless  and  ridiculous.  The  consequence  in  relation  to 
public  health,  according  to  Dr.  Allen,  is  that  the  chase  for 
"not-yet-found  germs  of  disease  is  vastly  more  alluring," 
not  only  to  students  but  to  philanthropists,"  than  the 
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adoption  of  means  to  destroy  "the  infinitely  more  im- 
portant and  more  famous  germs  already  understood." 
Shelley  long  ago  said — it  is  a  provoking  habit  these  un- 
practical poets  have  of  anticipating  the  sage  utterances 
of  the  scientists — that  the  world  was  in  possession  of  far 
more  knowledge  than  it  had  sense  or  heart  to  apply;  and 
such  would  seem  to  be  the  exact  and  acknowledged  state 
of  things  to-day.  There  is  probably  more  knowledge 
going  to  waste  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  I  must  conclude.  Education  is  a  matter  of  psy- 
chology, and  it  is  also  a  matter  of  social  economics.  We 
must  educate  according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature,  and 
to  do  that  we  must  study  those  laws  profoundly,  not  super- 
ficially. But  we  must  also  educate  with  some  regard  to 
social  conditions  and  requirements.  To  brand  "disci- 
pline" as  something  which  a  child  is  justified  in  hating 
does  not  seem  to  me,  with  all  deference  to  the  name  and 
fame  of  Dr.  Eliot,  to  be  wise.  To  conclude  that  because  a 
child  is  eager  over  what  he  is  given  to  do,  he  must  be  more 
profitably  employed  than  if  he  were  acquiring  know- 
ledge by  an  effort  of  the  will  is,  to  say  the  least,  rash.  To 
many  it  is  simply  following  the  line  of  least  resistance  to 
employ  their  hands  and  their  outward  faculties  generally 
rather  than  their  reflective  powers;  but  it  is  not  by  follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance  that  man's  greatest  tri- 
umphs have  been  won.  "Mourons  en  resistant"  said 
Joubert.  Matthew  Arnold's  word  was: 

Charge  once  more,  then,  and  be  dumb! 

Let  the  victors  when  they  come, 

When  the  forts  of  folly  fall, 

Find  thy  body  by  the  wall! 

The  conquest  of  difficulty  has  certainly  until  these  late 
days  been  considered  at  once  the  glory  and  the  destiny  of 
man.  I  am  therefore  disposed  to  hold  with  President 
Pritchett  that  in  so  far  as  the  training  desiderated  by  Dr. 
Eliot  is  introduced  into  the  public  schools,  it  should  jbe 
mainly  to  subserve  "the  general  training  and  culture  of 
the  pupils;  only  secondarily  as  a  preparation  for  business 
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life;  and  not  at  all  as  an  escape  from  the  discipline  of  more 
intellectual  studies."  And  I  entirely  concur  in  an 
observation  made  by  President  McVey,  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  in  his  Inaugural  Address  lately  published 
in  a  special  number  of  the  University  Journal.  "In  the 
emphasis  upon  material  education  now  in  vogue,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  efficiency  is  not  synonymous  alone 
with  the  doing  of  things  that  can  be  seen  and  the  making 
of  things  that  can  be  handled;  but  it  is  founded  upon 
ability  to  perceive  relationships  and  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  essential  facts."  Skilful  fingers  may  go  with 
very  undeveloped  brains.  We  do  not  want  basket- 
making  savages,  however  deftly  they  may  work;  we  want 
thinking  citizens  not  wholly  unsuited  to  the  complexities 
of  modern  civilisation. 

W.  D.  LESUEUR. 


AD  M.  H, 

IN  EUROPAM    PROFICISCENTEM 

Huttone,  sen  potius  "Princeps  venerabilis"  audis; 
Linguarum  interpres  sapiens  Graecae  atque  Latinae, 
Socraticisque  madens  sermonibus,  instruis  idem 
Discipulos  studiis  dociles  sollerter  honestis. 
Tu  regis  imperio  placido  turbas  "puerorum, " 
Castigasque  moras,  tremulos  subigisque  fateri; 
Quae  quisque — heu  miserum — .  ludo  laetatus  inani, 
Neglectis  libris,  iussa  plorare  Camena, 
Distulit  in  serum  commissa  piacula  Maium. 
At  non  semper  agis  Quaesitorem  iuvenum ;  ipsum 
Leniter  arripiens  collegam  illudere  gaudes; 
Et  "vitium  omne  vafer  ridenti  tangis  amico, " 
In  morem  venusinum  immiscens  utile  dulci. 
Desipis  inque  loco,  convivarumque  cachinnos 
Excutis  argutos,  sale  multo  ludificatus. 
Nosti  hominum  mores,  tenui  discrimine  calles 
Graio  Romanes,  Anglo  componere  Gallos, 
Atque  novo  veterem  conferre  Platona  Baconi. 
lam  proficiscentem  te  ad  Gallica  litora  multis 
Prosequimur  votis,  ut  iucunda  otia  carpas. 
Seu  saevas,  tutus  musis  comitantibus  hospes, 
Alpes  lustrabis,  sive  Itala  te  arva  tenebunt, 
Seu  septemgeminus  Nilus  clarusve  Euphrates 
Errantem  accipiet,  seu  iam  Gangeticus  amnis, 
Seu  vises  toto  divisos  orbe  Britannos, 
Rescribas,  quae  sit  rerum  status  omnis,  amicis; 
—Nam  tua  discernet  mitis  sapientia  verum, 
Coelum  non  animum  mutabis  trans  mare  currens;— 
Die  quid  agant  Galli,  quos  magna  Lutetia  nutrit, 
Quid  sibi  discordent;  quid  Celticus  ille  tribunus, 
"  Iam  cito  rapturus  de  nobilitate  comesa 
Quod  superest, "  paret,  aut  Germanicus  Induperator, 
Quidve  domus  conans  fortunam  reddere  Perses. 
Auctumno  ad  solitos  venias  redeunte  labores 
Incolumis,  precor;  interea  vivas  valeasque. 

G.  O.  S. 
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When  the  decision  was  taken  after  the  fire  of  1890  to 
erect  a  separate  building  for  the  University  Library,  it  was 
intended  by  those  chiefly  concerned  that  the  new  building 
planned  should  be  of  ample,  even  generous  size,  on  a  scale 
large  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  one  generation  at 
least.  Mr.  Edward  Blake,  Chancellor  of  the  University  at 
the  time,  was  the  prime  mover  in  all  the  reconstruction  of  the 
University,  external  and  internal,  that  took  place  in  the 
two  momentous  years  following  the  fire,  and  he  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  project  of  a  separate  library 
building.  It  was  in  fact  largely  through  his  own  generosity 
and  his  influence  that  the  money  for  the  purpose  was  raised. 
Mr.  Blake's  publicly  expressed  estimate  of  the  probable 
length  of  time  for  which  the  building  would  suffice  without 
enlargement  was  fifty  years.  The  time  for  which  it  act- 
ually did  suffice  was  eighteen  years,  and  no  one  can  say 
that  the  new  additions  have  been  built  before  they  were 
needed.  And  yet,  in  1890,  fifty  years  might  well  have 
seemed  a  reasonable  length  of  time  to  elapse  before  sat- 
uration point  should  be  reached  in  a  building  which  had  about 
three  times  the  capacity  of  the  old  library  quarters  in  the 
main  building.  It  had  taken  thirty-eight  years  for  the  first 
collection  of  books  to  amount  to  33,000  volumes.  Even 
a  greatly  accelerated  rate  of  growth  might  be  supposed  to 
be  foreseen  in  the  erection  of  a  stack-room  with  a  capacity 
of  over  100,000  volumes.  In  the  matter  of  reading-room 
accommodation,  a  similar  proportion  was  observed.  But 
the  studious  habits  of  the  undergraduate  of  the  2Oth  cen- 
tury could  not  have  been  anticipated  in  the  unenlightened 
closing  years  of  the  I9th.  Perhaps,  too,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  faculties  and  in  the  number  of  students  in 
each  faculty  may  help  to  explain  the  present  throng  of 
readers.  At  all  events  the  popularity  of  the  reading-room 
during  the  last  five  years  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  com- 
fort of  the  seats  provided. 

[294] 
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Although  it  was  eighteen  years  from  the  time  that  the  ori- 
ginal building  was  completed  to  the  time  whenVthe  ad- 
ditions were  ready  for  occupation,  the  pressure  upon  avail- 
able space  had  begun  to  be  felt  much  earlier.  In  1903, 
eleven  years  after  the  building  was  first  occupied,  the 
Library  Committee  began  to  urge  the  necessity  of  en- 
largement. More  room  for  books  was  the  most  pressing 
requirement,  but  it  was  seen  even  then  that  the  reading- 
room  would  soon  be  inadequate,  and  the  recommendation 
was  made  that  a  comprehensive  plan  should  be  prepared, 
providing  for  future  extension  of  the  building  for  all  its 
purposes.  After  much  delay  this  idea  was  carried  out,  and 
the  new  enlarged  building,  besides  affording  more  room  for 
immediate  needs,  has  been  planned  with  a  view  to  further 
additions  being  made,  as  they  are  required,  and  without 
altering  the  present  internal  arrangement.  The  foregoing 
history  suggests  an  anxious  calculation  as  to  how  soon  a 
second  addition  to  the  building  may  be  necessary,  or  rather 
for  how  long  it  can  be  postponed.  This,  however,  would 
be  an  unpalatable  discussion  to  all  concerned,  and  a  brief 
statement  of  what  we  have  now  got  will  be  a  more  suitable 
subject  and  will  make  pleasanter  reading. 

The  first  consideration  in  preparing  plans  for  the  ex- 
tension was  to  dispose  the  building  so  that  future  addi- 
tions could  be  made  as  required  with  the  least  possible  dis- 
turbance of  existing  arrangements.  When  the  original 
building  was  put  up,  the  possibility  of  very  rapid  growth 
both  of  the  University  as  a  whole  and  of  the  collection  of 
books,  which  would  necessitate  great  expansion  of  reading- 
room  and  of  stack-room  accommodation,  was  not  contem- 
plated. 

The  building  was  ill-placed  for  extensive  enlargement. 
The  position  of  the  stack-room,  close  to  a  main  road,  pre- 
vented any  considerable  building  operations  to  the  west- 
ward. The  erection  of  the  Medical  building  a  few  years 
later  cut  it  off  from  extension  southward.  A  stack-room 
that  could  only  be  added  to  in  one  direction  was  manifestly 
most  unstrategically  situated.  The  ideal  position  for  a 
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stack-room  is  at  the  brink  of  a  declivity,  for  additions 
made  to  it  down  the  hill  add  to  its  elevation  inside,  without 
adding  to  the  apparent  height  of  the  building  as  seen  from 
outside.  There  happened  to  be  just  such  a  declivity  be- 
side the  existing  building  to  the  east  of  it.  If  the  stack- 
room  had  been  originally  built  at  that  side  it  would  have 
had  three  directions  in  which  to  grow  instead  of  one,  and 
each  addition  would  have  about  double  the  inside  height 
of  the  original  building  without  overtopping  it.  The 
problem  therefore  was  to  rearrange  the  old  building  so 
that  the  stack-room  should  be  capable  of  extension  into 
the  ravine  eastward.  This  involved  abandonment  of  the 
former  stack-room  and  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new 
one.  Thus  the  new  stack-room  is  now  seen  at  the  east  side 
of  the  former  building.  It  is  not  quite  one  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  the  old  stack-room  and  no  wider,  but  on 
account  of  the  declivity  which  adds  to  its  internal  height  it 
has  at  least  two  and  a  half  times  the  capacity  of  its  pre- 
decessor. The  old  stack-room,  thus  emptied  of  books,  be- 
came available  for  reading-room  purposes,  and  in  this  way 
the  necessity  was  obviated  of  extending  the  old  reading- 
room  northward  or  eastward  as  would  have  had  to  be  done 
if  the  old  stack-room  had  continued  to  be  used  as  a  stack- 
room.  The  only  internal  modification  necessitated  by  the 
change  was  the  division  of  the  old  stack-room  space  into 
two  stories,  the  floor  of  the  upper  story  being  kept  at  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  old  reading-room.  By  this  device 
a  new  reading-room  in  immediate  proximity  to  the  old  one  was 
contrived  without  any  external  alterations  or  additions. 
The  new  room  is  15  feet  high  and  is  admirably  lighted  by  a 
double  row  of  windows  on  each  side.  Its  capacity  of  160 
readers  is  equal  to  the  former  seating  capacity  of  the  old 
reading-room,  although  a  rearrangement  of  tables  has  now 
given  the  old  reading-room  190  instead  of  160  seats. 

The  effect  internally  of  these  changes  has  been  to 
shift  the  actual  position  and  direction  of  the  library  as  a 
complex  whole,  while  leaving  the  various  rooms  or  divisions 
in  the  same  relative  position  to  one  another.  The  stack- room 
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now  projects  eastward  instead  of  south;  the  delivery- 
desk,  just  in  front  of  the  stack-room,  faces  west  instead  of 
north;  the  two  reading-rooms,  side  by  side,  with  only  a 
passage  between  them,  lie  immediately  to  the  west  instead 
of  to  the  north  of  the  delivery-desk  and  stack;  the  offices 
are  still  grouped  on  either  side  of  the  delivery-desk  space, 
but  now  north  and  south  instead  of  east  and  west  of  it. 

Besides  much  greater  space  for  books  and  student 
readers,  the  additions  furnish  reading-room  accommodation 
for  members  of  the  Faculties  and  include  adequate  office 
rooms  for  the  library  staff.  In  both  these  respects  the 
original  building  was  lamentably  defective.  The  reading- 
room  for  the  Faculties  was  a  small  room,  in  which  perhaps 
six  persons  at  a  time  might  sit,  on  condition  that  they 
observed  strict  economy  in  the  number  of  volumes  spread 
out  before  them  for  consultation  or  reference.  This  was 
no  very  liberal  allowance,  and  would  obviously  not  satisfy 
the  demands  of  an  institution  so  active  in  annexing  or 
creating  new  Faculties  while  at  the  same  time  continually 
enlarging  the  older  ones.  Office  accommodation  also, 
originally  consisting  of  two  small  rooms,  was  strained  to 
the  utmost  when  the  staff  had  to  be  increased  to  eleven  or 
twelve  persons  in  order  to  carry  on  the  regular  routine 
work  of  the  library.  Both  Faculties  and  library  staff  have 
been  duly  provided  for  in  the  extension.  For  a  Faculty 
reading-room  a  large  room  has  been  added  to  the  south 
of  the  old  stack-room,  with  an  entrance  of  its  own,  and  a 
narrow  wing  connecting  the  east  end  of  this  room  with  the 
space  behind  the  delivery-desk,  or  antechamber  as  it  may 
be  called  to  the  new  stack,  contains  offices.  Other  office 
rooms  are  also  attached  to  the  other,  the  north,  side  of  the 
delivery-desk  space. 

So  far  it  is  only  the  ground  or  main  floor  that  has  been 
described.  No  changes  of  any  moment  have  been  made  in 
the  upper  story  of  the  original  building,  but  a  new  departure 
is  taken  in  the  series  of  small  private  studies  that  form  a 
part  of  the  story  above  the  new  stack-room.  The  purpose 
of  these  rooms  is  the  same  as  that  of  private  laboratories  in 
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buildings  devoted  to  departments  of  science.  A  member 
of  the  Faculties  or  a  research  student  in  one  of  the  his- 
torical or  literary  departments  may  be  doing  a  piece  of  work 
which  involves  the  consultation  of  a  considerable  number  of 
books,  and  this  work  may  be  carried  on  continuously  for 
weeks  or  months.  The  ordinary  public  reading-room  is  an 
unsuitable  place  in  which  to  do  such  work.  The  books 
consulted  would  have  to  be  returned  to  the  delivery-desk 
at  the  end  of  each  day  and  taken  out  afresh  on  the  morrow. 
If,  as  is  the  practice  in  some  university  libraries,  the 
student  is  assigned  a  desk  or  table  in  the  stack-room  where 
his  books  may  remain  from  day  to  day,  he  is  only  a  trifle 
less  liable  to  interruption  or  disturbance.  But  the  tem- 
porary occupation  of  one  of  the  small  studies,  above  the 
stack-room  and  therefore  in  the  absolutely  fire-proof  por- 
tion of  the  building,  gives  him  privacy  and  assurance  that 
his  books  and  papers  will  not  be  interfered  with,  and  affords 
the  necessary  security  for  the  books,  often  of  great  value, 
which  he  has  occasion  to  consult.  The  remaining  half  of 
the  story  above  the  stack-room  consists  of  a  large  and  well- 
lighted  room  where  art  folios  and  other  valuable  illustrated 
books  will  be  kept,  and  likewise  the  collection  of  maps  and 
charts. 

In  the  basement  of  the  original  building  important 
changes  have  been  made.  The  large  space  under  the  former 
sole  reading-room  was,  under  the  old  arrangement,  cut  up 
into  rooms  and  passages,  more  or  less  superfluous.  There 
was  a  large  coat-room  for  the  men  students,  filled  with 
racks  for  hats,  coats  and  umbrellas,  and,  incidentally, 
open  without  let  or  hindrance  to  the  perquisitions  of  any 
ingenious  thief  who  chose  to  enter  the  building  boldly  in 
the  guise  of  student  or  perhaps  professor.  The  student 
readers  were  not  long  in  suspecting  that  their  coats  and 
hats,  to  say  nothing  of  umbrellas,  would  not  be  as  safe  in 
the  coat-room  as  on  the  tables  at  which  they  sat  in  the 
reading-room.  Consequently,  the  men's  coat-room  with 
all  its  apparatus  of  hat-racks  remained  empty.  There  was 
also  in  the  same  part  of  the  basement  a  bright  pleasant 
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room,  denominated  conversation-room.  Students,  how- 
ever, when  they  wish  to '  converse  with  one  another,  by 
preference  select  the  reading-room.  That  room,  therefore, 
also  remained  tenantless  until  it  was  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  Students'  Book  Department,  which  is  a  book-shop 
carried  on  for  the  benefit  of  the  students  under  supervision 
of  the  Library  Committee.  In  the  basement  of  the  south 
addition,  under  the  Faculty  room,  more  convenient  quarters 
have  now  been  found  for  the  Students'  Book  Department, 
so  that  the  whole  space  under  the  former  reading-room  has 
become  available  for  new  purposes.  By  the  removal  of  all 
partitions  the  entire  space  has  been  converted  into  a  single 
room  as  large  as  the  reading-room  above  it.  At  present 
it  serves  as  a  store-room,  but  that  is  merely  a  temporary 
matter.  What  is  contemplated  is  that  it  may  be  used,  as 
occasion  requires,  or  continuously  if  it  seems  expedient,  as 
an  additional  students'  reading-room.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  large  space,  ready  for  use  at  any  time  but  held  in  re- 
serve, will  postpone  for  many  years  the  necessity  of  build- 
ing to  provide  further  reading-room  accommodation.  Un- 
doubtedly the  University  authorities  of  the  year  1890  en- 
tertained similar  hopes  in  regard  to  the  original  reading- 
room,  which  however  was  outgrown  in  about  fifteen  years 
of  the  fifty  estimated.  It  is  unsafe,  therefore,  to  express 
any  confidence  that  existing  space  will  suffice  for  a  longer 
period.  But  all  reasonable  demands  upon  the  foresight 
of  the  University  authorities  would  seem  to  be  satisfied 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  new  arrangement  has  more 
than  trebled  the  reading-room  capacity  of  the  former 
building.  The  original  sole  reading-room  has  been  re- 
seated, with  the  result  of  adding  about  30  seats  to  the 
former  160;  a  second  reading-room  has  been  contrived  in 
the  wing  that  used  to  contain  the  books,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  160,  and  a  third  room,  with  a  seating 
capacity  of  between  160  and  190,  is  held  in  reserve.  The 
existing  building  will  therefore  accommodate  over  500 
student  readers  at  one  time,  as  against  a  former 
provision  for  160. 
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Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  basement  portion  of 
the  original  stack-room,  we  find  it  put  to  a  very  interesting 
use.  When  a  second  reading-room  was  formed  by  the 
division  into  two  stories  of  the  old  stack-room,  the  lower 
of  the  two  stories  thus  formed  became  a  single  basement 
room,  as  large  as  the  reading-room  above  it,  and  immedi- 
ately adjacent,  on  the  same  level,  to  the  space  occupied  in 
the  original  building  by  boiler-room  and  coal  bunkers.  In 
consequence  of  the  adoption  of  a  central  heating  system 
for  all  the  University  buildings,  the  whole  of  this  space 
formerly  required  for  furnaces  and  storage  of  coal  has  be- 
come convertible  to  other  purposes.  Communication  be- 
tween these  two  empty  basement  rooms  was  easily  estab- 
lished and  together  they  are  in  process  of  occupation  by 
the  University  Press  and  its  offshoot  the  University 
Bindery.  The  University  Press  is  now  almost  a  venerable 
institution.  It  was  established  in  1901  after  the  retire- 
ment from  business  of  the  old  trusted  printer  to  the  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Hutchison,  who  had  for  many  years  attended 
personally  to  the  University  work,  including  that  most 
confidential  and  responsible  part  of  it,  the  printing  of  the 
examination  papers.  The  president  of  the  University, 
Dr.  Loudon,  thereupon  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a  University  printing  bureau,  both  to  safeguard  the  secrecy 
of  examination  papers  and  other  confidential  work  and  also 
to  meet  in  the  most  economical  manner  the  growing  de- 
mands of  the  University  for  printing  of  all  kinds.  The 
University  Press  was  then  instituted.  The  wisdom  of  this 
step  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  subsequent  course  of 
events.  In  the  first  place  the  most  careful  supervision 
has  been  exercised  in  the  matter  of  printing  the  examin- 
ation papers.  On  one  occasion  a  paper  was  cancelled  and 
a  new  one  substituted  at  the  last  minute,  not  upon  proof 
of  any  irregularity  having  occurred,  but  upon  the  bare 
suspicion  that  advantage  might  have  been  taken  of  a  small 
piece  of  carelessness.  The  same  or  far  greater  carelessness 
might  have  occurred  in  the  printing  of  examination  papers 
under  the  old  system  in  an  ordinary  commercial  printing 
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establishment,  and  no  knowledge  of  it  would  have  reached 
the  ears  of  any  University  official.  As  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, the  University  Press  has  saved  a  good  deal  of 
money  for  the  University.  Evidence  of  the  economy  with 
which  it  is  managed  is  the  fact  that  the  Governors  of  the 
University  last  year  authorised  the  expenditure  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  capital  to  enable  it  to  enlarge  its 
operations  so  as  to  do  every  kind  of  printing  required  for 
the  University  and  its  allied  institutions.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  capital  thus  advanced  will  all  be  repaid  by  the 
Press  out  of  its  profits  in  the  course  of  a  reasonable  number 
of  years.  The  University  Press,  now  permanently  housed 
in  the  basement  of  the  library  building,  is  equipped  to 
carry  out  from  beginning  to  end  every  variety  of  printing 
that  is  needed,  and  to  do  so  with  all  the  economy  that 
modern  type-setting  machines,  power-driven  presses  and 
other  appliances  for  cutting,  folding,  stitching  and  the 
like,  can  secure. 

In  connection  with  the  Press  there  is  also  a  Bindery. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  departure,  although  contemplated 
for  some  time.  Want  of  room  has  prevented  its  installation 
hitherto,  but  the  extra  space  supplied  by  the  removal  of 
boiler  and  coal  in  the  basement  of  the  old  library  building 
will  serve  for  the  purpose.  Now,  therefore,  through  this 
new  offshoot,  the  University  Press,  besides  undertaking 
all  the  regular  binding  of  periodicals  and  books  for  the 
Library,  is  in  a  position  to  perform  every  detail  of  book- 
making  down  to  the  final  stage  of  clothing  the  volume  in 
an  appropriate  covering  of  cloth  or  leather.  A  definite 
stage  in  its  career  has  been  reached,  and  its  development, 
for  the  next  few  years  at  any  rate,  will  be  along  the  lines  al- 
ready laid  down. 

H.  H.  LANGTON. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  FARM 

To  give  some  answer  to  the  question,  what  can  the 
University  do  for  the  farm  and  for  rural  life?  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article.  Primarily  I  speak  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  of  the  Ontario  farm,  secondarily,  and  inci- 
dentally, of  any  other  universities  and  farms  to  which  my 
remarks  may  apply;  and  I  speak  as  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  who  has  been  for  some  years  engaged 
in  farming. 

The  University  of  Toronto  is  at  present  a  large  and 
complicated  institution  which,  besides  offering  what  is 
called  a  liberal  education  in  the  Arts,  offers  also,  in  its 
other  faculties,  or  in  affiliated  institutions,  more  or  less 
technical  courses  in  Law,  Theology,  Education,  Applied 
Science  (Engineering),  Medicine  (human  and  veterinary), 
Dentistry,  Household  Science,  Forestry  and  Agriculture. 
Accidentally,  and,  I  think,  unfortunately,  the  College  of 
Agriculture  is  virtually  a  distinct  institution,  under  direct 
control  of  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture, 
located  in  another  part  of  the  Province,  and  doing  work  of 
its  own  for  the  farmers  of  Ontario.  Of  the  scope  and  char- 
acter of  its  work  I  shall  have  something  to  say  later  on: 
here  I  say  nothing.  Nor  is  it  pertinent  to  discuss  the  work 
of  the  various  other  technical  colleges  that  train  for  the 
professions  of  Law,  Medicine,  Theology,  Engineering,  etc. 
We  have  to  deal  mainly  with  the  University's  Faculty  of 
Arts,  and  we  have  to  inquire  as  to  the  quality  and  magni- 
tude of  its  influence  upon  the  great  masses  of  our  people. 

Speaking  generally  the  influence  of  the  University 
depends,  apart  from  extra-mural  or  extension  work,  upon 
the  character  which  it  impresses  upon  those  who  pass 
through  it:  upon  the  though tfulness,  honesty  and  unselfish- 
ness of  its  graduates.  And  its  influence  will  depend  also 
upon  the  distribution  of  these  graduates,  and  upon  the 
permanence  of  the  impression  that  it  leaves  with  them. 
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Dealing  with  the  second  point  first  we  may  ask:  "Where 
does  the  University  student  go  after  graduation?"  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  though  born  and  brought  up  on  the  farm, 
he  rarely  returns  to  it.  He  goes  into  Law,  Medicine, 
Theology  or  Teaching,  and  lives  in  a  town  or  city.  Ac- 
curate information  is  not  available,  but  I  suppose  that  not 
over  one  per  cent  of  the  graduates  in  Arts  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  have  gone  to  the  farm  or  the  factory,  and  have 
identified  themselves,  in  so  far  as  their  occupation  is  con- 
cerned, with  those  whom  it  is  their  privilege  and  duty  to 
serve.  About  half  the  people  in  Ontario  live  on  farms, 
and  they  are  therefore  evidently  reached  only  remotely 
and  indirectly  by  the  University.  Can  it  be  that  they  get 
along  just  as  well  without  the  benefits  of  higher  education: 
that  they  are  destined  to  remain  only  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  for  the  rest  of  society?  Can  it  be  that 
the  farm  does  not  suffer,  and  that  society  at  large  does  not 
suffer,  by  the  urban  segregation  of  our  university  men?  Is 
there  nothing  ominous  in  the  fact  that  not  only  do  our 
graduates  in  Arts  desert  the  primary  occupation  of  our 
people,  but  that  also  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
graduates  of  our  Agricultural  College  never  go  back  to 
farm  life  when  they  have  finished  their  course  at  College? 
At  all  events  such  is  the  situation,  and  we  must  deal  with  it. 

City  life,  though  undoubtedly  possessing  many  ad- 
vantages, is  generally  recognised  as  tending  towards  physi- 
cal and  moral  deterioration,  so  that  the  city  has  to  be 
constantly  replenished  from  the  country.  The  city  pre- 
sents extremes  of  riches  and  poverty  that  the  country 
knows  not:  ostentatious  luxuriance  on  the  one  hand  and 
•slum  squalor  on  the  other.  The  rich  man — and  the  rich 
man  on  the  American  Continent  at  the  present  time  is 
usually  made  rich  by  some  form  of  special  privilege — the 
rich  man  builds  his  palace  in  the  city  and  is  there  attended 
by  his  retainers  and  satellites;  while  the  most  shiftless  of 
the  poor  also  flock  to  the  same  place,  where,  like  the  rich 
man,  they  may  be  fed  at  the  public  expense.  Rural 
life,  with  all  its  limitations,  is  essentially  healthy  and 
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stimulating.  It  repeats  man's  everlasting  struggle  with  ex- 
ternal nature:  with  storms  and  flood  and  drought;  and  thus 
gives  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  a  vivid  perception  of  the  perman- 
ently hard  and  sour  foundation  of  all  higher  human  life.  The 
farmer  realises  too,  with  gratitude,  his  filial  dependence 
upon  bounteous  Mother  Earth,  and  rejoices  in  the  glad- 
some sun,  the  blossoms  and  the  waving  fields  of  green,  and 
the  abundant  fruitage  of  the  harvest.  The  city  dweller,  on 
the  other  hand,  lives  in  an  artificial  atmosphere  of  smoke, 
and  dust,  and  noise,  and  "hustle";  gets  his  meals  in  a 
restaurant;  rides  in  a  street  car  or  automobile;  and  is 
generally  immediately,  though  not  ultimately,  independent 
of  sun  and  wind  and  rain  and  all  of  nature's  forces.  Farm 
life  presents  at  once  the  various  stages  of  man's  progress 
in  civilisation,  from  primitive  nomadism  to  this  latest  age 
of  machinery,  and  gives  scope  for  the  most  varied  activities 
of  mind  and  body;  whereas  city  life,  unrelieved  by  rural 
pursuits  and  environments,  exhibits  only  a  condition  of 
extreme  specialisation  and  minute  division  of  labour,  which 
tends  to  crush  the  individual  life,  or  make  it  merely  one 
cog  in  one  wheel  of  the  great  machine. 

Hence  social  strength  and  safety  depend  largely  upon 
the  maintenance  of  a  sturdy  and  independent  yeomanry; 
and  our  farm  population  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
great  and  permanent  source  of  national  vigour.  And  yet, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  the  University's  direct  influence 
upon  rural  life  is  almost  negligible.  There  are  doubtless 
reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs,  and  an  examination  of  them 
may  help  us  to  answer  the  question  with  which  we  began, 
assuming,  of  course,  that  the  farm  needs  help,  and  that  the 
University  is,  conceivably,  able  to  do  some  thing  for  rural  life. 

When  we  ask  ourselves  why  university  men  do  not 
engage  in  farming  about  the  only  answer  we  can  give  is 
that  agriculture,  in  comparison  with  other  professions,  is 
generally  thought  to  be  either  unremunerative,  or  uncon- 
genial to  an  educated  man.  Such  a  belief,  widely  acted 
upon,  doubtless  has  considerable  foundation  of  fact. 
Farmers  have  been,  and  are  yet,  an  exploited  class.  They 
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bear  the  main  burdens  of  taxation,  and,  considering  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  their  work,  get  very  poor  wages. 
This  statement  has  been  proved  time  and  again  in  indi- 
vidual cases,  and  was  elaborated  by  the  writer  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  in  1905.  It  is  also  proved  generally  by 
the  startling  and  enormous  drift  of  our  rural  population 
into  our  cities,  due  largely,  it  cannot  be  denied,  to  economic 
causes.  The  farmer's  income  can,  of  course,  be  very 
largely  increased  by  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  business  methods  to  agriculture,  but  those  who  pretend 
to  solve  the  problem  by  advising  the  farmer  to  double  or 
treble  his  output  are  usually  those  who  know  nothing  of  the 
practical  difficulties  involved.  Advice  on  this  point  by 
men  who  have  never  farmed,  and  who  have  made  millions 
by  farming  the  farmer  is  not  usually  received  with  the 
best  grace.  The  securing  of  economic  justice  will  go  a  long 
way  towards  removing  the  disabilities  under  which  agri- 
culture labours,  and  will  thus  make  it  a  more  attractive 
occupation  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  So  far  as  the 
extension  of  accurate  scientific  information  is  concerned, 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  doing  much  splendid  work  for  the  farmers 
of  Ontario,  and  the  University  can  at  least  lend  its  active 
sympathy  to  this  work.  With  regard  to  the  isolation  of 
farm  life,  which  makes  it  uncongenial  to  one  who  has 
grown  accustomed  to  constant  intellectual  stimulation,  the 
modern  postal  facilities,  together  with  improved  means  of 
transportation  and  the  now  almost  universal  use  of  rural 
telephones,  will  all  do  something  towards  removing  this 
drawback.  The  desire  for  constant  intellectual  stimu- 
lation may  be,  however,  a  partly  morbid  desire,  and 
possibly  the  University  can  do  something  towards  develop- 
ing simple  and  wholesome  tastes  whose  normal  satisfaction 
can  be  got  in  the  country  just  as  well  as  in  the  city.  The 
time  may  come  when  the  farm  will  claim  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  University  graduates,  but  meanwhile  rural  life  must 
receive  whatever  the  University  can  give  it  in  a  very 
indirect  way..  What  can  the  University  thus  do? 
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It  will  help  us  to  answer  this  question  if  at  this  point  we 
inquire  as  to  what  our  College  of  Agriculture  is  doing  and 
may  do,  and  at  the  same  time  see  what  some  of  the  Colleges 
of  Agriculture  are  doing  in  the  United  States.  After  such 
an  inquiry  it  may  be  more  apparent  what  ground  is  left  for 
the  University  to  occupy. 

In  the  administration  act  of  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  the  purposes  for  which  the  College 
exists  are  thus  expressed:  "The  object  of  said  college  of 
agriculture  shall  be  to  improve  the  agricultural  methods  of 
the  state ;  to  develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  state 
in  the  production  of  crops  of  all  kinds,  in  the  rearing  and 
breeding  of  live-stock,  in  the  manufacture  of  dairy  and 
other  products,  in  determining  better  methods  of  handling 
and  marketing  such  products,  and  in  other  ways ;  and  to 
increase  intelligence  and  elevate  the  standards  of  living  in 
the  rural  districts."  Commenting  upon  this  Dean  Bailey 
says:  "At  first  these  institutions  [agricultural  colleges] 
stood  chiefly  for  education  in  the  technical  or  occupational 
agricultural  subjects, — concretely,  with  the  problems  of 
increasing  the  productiveness  and  profitableness  of  farming. 
Gradually,  however,  they  have  enlarged  their  scope  to 
cover  all  the  activities  that  are  peculiar  or  applicable  to 
the  open  country  as  distinguished  from  those  that  centre 
mostly  in  the  city,  and  to  use  these  subjects  broadly  as  a 
means  of  training  men  for  life  and  for  general  citizenship. 
Not  only  must  the  productiveness  of  land  be  increased, 
but  the  ideals  of  living  must  be  elevated  and  all  rural  in- 
stitutions must  be  quickened.  The  modern  agricultural 
college  concerns  itself  with  large  public  questions  of  ed- 
ucation, trade,  transportations  and  general  betterment, 
standing  for  all  agencies  that  will  aid  in  making  the  farmer 
a  more  efficient  producer  of  wealth  and  a  more  effective 
citizen.  In  shorter  words  the  agricultural  college  stands 
for  education  for  country  life. " 

In  the  realisation  of  these  purposes  the  New  York  State 
College  of  Agriculture  does,  or  tries  to  do,  the  following 
work: 
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1.  College  and  University  teaching,  comprising:  plant 
and  animal  Husbandry;  Farm  Mechanics;  Rural  Engineer- 
ing, Art  and  Architecture;  Technology  and  Manufacture; 
Domestic  and  Personal  Questions;  Economic  and  Social 
Subjects;  and  Normal  Department. 

2.  Extension   Work,    comprising:   Special   Course    In- 
struction; Winter  Courses;  Extension  Work,  by  Students; 
Reading  Courses;  Work  for  Rural  Schools;  Tests  and  In- 
spections;  Surveys;    Inquiries   on    Economic   and   Social 
Questions;  Co-operation  with  various  organisations;  Lec- 
tures and  Itinerant  Schools. 

3.  Research  Work. 

The  agricultural  college  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin has  been  particularly  successful  in  a  great  many  of 
these  lines  of  work,  especially  in  those  connected  with  its 
"Extension  Service."  And  our  own  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Guelph  is,  in  spite  of  the  disadvantage  of  being 
separated  from  the  Provincial  University,  very  little,  if 
at  all,  inferior,  in  the  general  scope  and  character  of.  its 
work,  to  the  best  of  the  American  Colleges.  Its  teaching 
and  research  work  here  call  for  no  description  or  justifi- 
cation, but  a  word  or  two  about  its  extension  work  may  be 
in  order.  This  latter  is  carried  on  mainly  under  the  fol- 
lowing headings : 

1 .  Various  short  courses. 

2.  Summer    Excursions    under    the    auspices    of    the 
Farmers'  Institutes. 

3.  Farmers'  and  Women's  Institutes. 

4.  Agricultural    High    Schools    and    District    Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

5.  Surveys  and  Demonstration  Work. 

Through  these  channels  the  majority  of  those  living 
in  the  rural  districts  can  be  reached.  A  great  many  have 
been  reached  already,  and,  when  the  more  recent  plans  for 
general  agricultural  education  are  more  fully  realised,  the 
majority  will  be  brought  into  contact  with  up-to-date 
agricultural  thought  and  practice. 
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Is  it  true,  then,  that  the  field  is  already  taken,  and  that 
there  is  no  further  ground  left  for  the  University's  Faculty 
of  Arts?  I  think  not.  There  are  at  least  two  respects 
in  which  the  University  can  and  ought  to  be  of  service  to 
agriculture,  and  to  society  at  large. 

The  work  of  our  Agricultural  College  is  confined  mainly 
to  the  question  of  production.  It  treats  of  man's  struggle 
with  Nature  and  therefore  makes  special  use  of  the  phy- 
sical sciences  in  the  study  of  technical  methods.  To  a 
certain  limited  extent  the  question  of  the  rational  and  use- 
ful consumption  of  wealth,  usually  left  to  the  moralist,  is 
dealt  with  by  the  Women's  Institute,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  develop  sane  and  healthy  tastes.  To  a  still  more 
limited  extent  the  question  of  Distribution,  through  the 
study  of  co-operative  methods  of  production  and  marketing 
is  finding  a  place  upon  the  curriculum  of  our  agricultural 
College.  But  all  the  larger  aspects  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth,  involving  the  social  sciences  and  considerations  of 
justice  and  equity,  are  matters  upon  which  discussion  is 
liable  to  be  both  biassed  and  treated,  and  they  tend  there- 
fore, by  the  subtle  forces  of  social  conventions,  to  be  prac- 
tically excluded  from  our  educational  institutions.  There 
is  no  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
growing  two  blades  of  grass  where  one  grew  before,  nor  is 
there  any  opposition  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
that  will  enable  the  agriculturist  to  achieve  this  desider- 
atum. But  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  sharing  up, 
the  selfish  instincts  of  mankind  soon  assert  themselves, 
and  sharp  dissension  arises.  Society  is  nowadays  extreme- 
ly complex,  and  various  ingenious  schemes  exist  for  in- 
fluencing the  distribution  of  wealth.  And  the  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  regarding  these  schemes  is  naturally 
and  instinctively  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  those  who 
profit  by  them,  that  is,  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  well- 
to-do.  Legal  control  of  the  sources  of  production  and  the 
means  of  transportation,  the  voluntary  elimination  of 
competition — both  leading  to  monopoly;  special  legis- 
lative favors;  inherited  forms  of  social  parasitism;  these 
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and  other  methods  largely  determine  whether  society  shall 
be  composed  of  rich  idlers  and  poor  workers  or  vice  versa. 
They  have  also  a  strongly  reactive  effect  upon  consump- 
tion, and  determine  whether  our  wealth  shall  bring  social 
destruction  or  social  edification. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  our  national  character  depends  upon 
our  general  social  structure  and  ideals,  and  upon  the  Equity 
of  Distribution,  the  University  has  a  field  of  work  from 
which  our  Agricultural  College  is  so  far  largely  excluded. 

The  second  respect  in  which  the  University  can  and 
ought  to  be  of  service  to  Agriculture  is  in  neutralising  a 
certain  tendency  to  materialism  which  is  inevitably  em- 
phasised in  all  our  technical  colleges.  The  greatest  boon 
a  university  can  confer  upon  any  people  is  to  free  them  from 
the  limitations  of  time  and  space,  from  bigotry,  prejudice 
and  provincialism,  and  to  place  them  in  a  spiritual  en- 
vironment which  reaches  out  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  Earth  and  back  to  remotest  antiquity.  This  can  be 
done  only  by  the  liberation  of  those  individuals  who  come 
within  its  influence,  by  the  fulfilment  in  them  of  the  saying 
"The  Truth  shall  make  you  free." 

In  both  of  the  above  respects  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity must  be  done  by  supplying  leaders, — in  politics,  Art, 
Industry  and  Education.  But  the  qualifications  for  lead- 
ership are  not  easily  acquired.  Moses  was  instructed  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians,  but  he  had  to  qualify 
for  his  task  by  spending  forty  years  in  the  very  wilderness 
through  which  he  was  to  lead  his  people;  so  the  university 
man  has  much  to  learn  by  direct  and  sympathetic  con- 
tact with  the  workaday  world  before  he  can  transmit  to 
those  less  privileged  than  he  the  benefits  which  his  life  in 
the  university  has  conferred  upon  him.  He,  too,  must 
sojourn  in  the  wilderness  of  our  Democracy,  and  get  his 
impressions  at  first  hand.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  amiss 
for  some  of  our  professors  to  take  their  holidays  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  factory.  Such  conduct  would  tend  to  dis- 
pel a  certain  flippant  dilettanteism  an  outsider  sometimes 
feels  when  he  enters  the  university  atmosphere. 
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Successful  leadership  depends  not  only  upon  direct, 
and  more  or  less  continuous,  contact  with  the  average 
man,  but  also  upon  the  preservation  of  disinterestedness. 
One  of  Canada's  leading  agricultural  journals,  after  enum- 
erating a  number  of  prominent  politicians,  financiers  and 
business  magnates  who  are  opposed  to  the  Reciprocity 
Agreement  asks:  "What  better  proof  could  be  asked  for 
that  Reciprocity  is  a  good  thing  for  Canada?  Any  linger- 
ing doubt  will  be  dispelled  by  the  announcement  that  the 
president  of  a  great  railway  is  also  opposed. "  This  is  cer- 
tainly rather  poor  logic,  but  its  significance  is  unmis- 
takable: even  the  suspicion  that  certain  individuals  are 
more  or  less  parasitic  in  their  habits,  and  that  their  sym- 
pathies are  not  with  the  masses  of  the  people  robs  them  of 
that  public  confidence  and  influence  which  they  would 
otherwise  possess.  Those  who,  for  various  reasons  and  in 
various  ways,  separate  themselves,  either  in  sympathy, 
alliances,  or  manner  of  living,  from  the  average  man  must 
not  be  surprised  if  the  "common  people"  do  not  "hear 
them  gladly."  The  pursuit  and  gaining  of  "success" 
may  involve  the  sacrifice  of  that  which  riches  cannot  give, 
namely,  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

Above  all  things  the  University  of  Toronto  must  not 
sacrifice  the  confidence  of  the  people;  and,  situated  as  it 
is,  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  unduly  controlled  by  the  monied 
men  and  their  retainers  who  have  naturally  gathered  in 
the  provincial  capital.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this 
control  should  lead  to  any  noticeable  lack  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  University  and  its  teaching.  Compared 
with  the  German  Universities  of  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  Canadian  Universities  of  the  present 
day  are  not  conspicuous  as  leaders  in  the  perennial  struggle 
for  liberty;  and  economic  freedom  is  just  as  important  now- 
adays as  political  freedom  was  in  the  past.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  and  its  graduates  can  render  inestimable 
service  to  the  masses  of  our  people  if  they  live  true  to  the 
following  motto,  which  goes  out  weekly  to  thousands  of 
Canadian  farmers: 
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"EQUITY. 

"But  crown  her  queen,  and  equity  shalljisher  in, 

For  those  who  build,  and  those  who  spin, 

And  those  the  grain  who  garner  in, 

A  brighter  Day. " 

Therefore  to  the  question,  what  can  the  University 
do  for  Agriculture  and  Rural  Life?  my  answer  is:  (i)  Hold 
high  the  best  ideals  of  simplicity,  honesty  and  disinterest- 
edness, and  (2)  keep  in  touch  with  the  toiling  masses  and 
work  for  liberty  and  justice.  The  rest  will  follow:  Agri- 
culture will  become  more  remunerative  and  attractive; 
rural  depopulation  and  degeneration  will  cease;  education 
will  become  more  widespread;  university  graduates  will 
settle  in  and  leaven  the  rural  districts;  and  we  shall  have 
a  general  higher  standard  of  life,  with  less  extravagance, 
fewer  millionaires,  but  with  a  higher  general  average  of 
comfort  and  culture. 

W.  C.  GOOD. 


THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY  IN  REGINA 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  wonder  is  ignoble  or  the  sensation  less  with  which 
every  human  soul  is  called  to  watch  the  golden  balls  of  heaven  tossed  through 
the  night  by  the  Hand  that  made  them  ?  " 

Ruskin — Sesame  and  Lilies. 

No  doubt  the  wonder  referred  to  by  the  author  was 
indirectly  responsible  for  the  gathering  together  of  a  great 
number  of  Regina's  citizens  in  the  Collegiate  Institute  on 
January  10,  1910,  with  a  view  to  forming  an  Astronomical 
Society  for  that  city.  With  many  of  them  the  wonder 
had  doubtless  come  into  existence  in  the  days  of  nursery 
rhymes  in  which  they  learned: — "  The  stars  are  gimlet- 
holes  through  the  sky  into  heaven"  and  was  now  merely 
expressing  itself  in  a  demand  for  more  light  and  truth  con- 
cerning the  beauty  and  mystery  of  astronomical  phenomena. 

This  was  not,  however,  entirely  and  directly  respon- 
sible for  that  enthusiastic  gathering  and  another  reason 
must  be  forthcoming. 

Western  Canada  is  unfolding  its  vast  resources  to  the 
eyes  of  the  world  and  this  evolution  and  development  oc- 
casion many  rapid  transitions  from  experimental  con- 
ditions to  those  more  permanent.  Truly  it  may  be  said 
of  the  Canadian  West: 

"The  only  constant  factor  is  the  Change. " 

One  of  these  changes  and  probably  one  of  the  most 
evident  to  one  interested  in  the  sociological  problems  of 
the  West  is  that  people,  who  were  formerly,  coming  to  the 
western  Provinces  to  make  their  fortune  and  then  return 
to  their  native  land  are  now  coming  with  a  view  to  making 
beautiful  and  happy  homes  in  a  permanent  location.  They 
believe  that  Canada  has  a  great  future  and  they  realise 
that  the  foundations  of  Western  Canada  must  be  laid 
broad,  deep  and  fitting  for  such  a  promising  future. 

These   preparations   manifest    themselves    in    various 
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ways;  by  the  laying  out  of  great  cities  each  one  believing 
itself  destined  to  become  a  great  commercial,  political 
and  educational  centre;  the  erection  of  public  buildings  on 
a  most  comprehensive  and  splendid  scale;  the  establish- 
ment of  thoroughly  modern  educational  institutions  and 
by  the  building  of  numerous  beautiful  homes  that  suggest 
permanence  in  a  peculiarly  fitting  manner.  Surely  it  is 
an  encouraging  mark  of  progress  when  cities  and  towns, 
that  have  sprung  into  existence  during  the  past  few  years, 
have  educational  institutions,  second  to  none  of  their  kind, 
equipped  with  all  the  conveniences  and  facilities  which 
modern  educational  methods  and  aims  can  suggest. 

Included  among  these  preparations  for  permanence  is 
the  demand  for  all  the  privileges  and  educational  advan- 
tages of  the  older  parts  of  the  world  and  it  is  to  this  demand 
that  we  must  attribute  the  healthy  interest  in  the  formation 
of  an  astronomical  society  at  Regina  and  it  is  this  same 
source  that  will  provide  such  a  stream  of  interest  as  will 
prevent  a  "Nine  Days  Wonder"  and  secure  for  the  Middle 
West  a  permanent,  enthusiastic,  and  progressive  astrono- 
mical centre. 

The  society  was  organised  under  the  name  of  the 
Saskatchewan  Astronomical  Society  with  a  membership  of 
about  thirty.  Probably  some  of  the  readers  would  be 
interested  to  learn  that,  enrolled  among  these  charter 
members,  were  several  graduates  from  the  University  of 
Toronto:  Norman  MacMurchy  B.A.,  '90  who  was 
appointed  President;  Hector  Lang,  B.A.,  '02,  First 
Vice- President;  Robert  Smillie,  B.A.,  '02,  and  W.  G. 
Scrimgeour  M.A.,  '07.  Queen's  University  was  also  rep- 
resented by  R.  A.  Wilson,  MA.,  Ph.D;  Norman  F.  Black, 
M.A.,  James  Duff,  M.A.,  and  McGill  University  by 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Brown,  B.A.,  '93. 

Mr.  William  Grant,  who  was  selected  to  be  the  first 
Honorary  President  of  our  Society  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  organisation  of  a  similar  society  in  Leeds  Eng- 
land several  years  ago.  This  society  is  now  well  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  most  progressive  in  England. 
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In  May  of  last  year  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada,  at  Toronto,  for 
affiliation  and  in  October  1910  this  was  granted,  all  the 
privileges  of  membership  in  that  society  being  extended 
to  the  members  of  The  Saskatchewan  Astronomical 
Society  and  a  centre  declared  established  at  Regina, 
Saskatchewan. 

It  is  fully  appreciated  that  a  great^deal'of  time  must 
elapse  before  we  can  do  more  than  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  broad  field  of  ideas  as  offered  by  even  a  popular  study 
of  the  science,  yet  our  interests  are  genuine  and  our  aim  for 
the  present,  is  to  endeavour  to  learn  something  of  the  in- 
tellectual treasures  of  astronomical  science  and  to  forward 
them  to  others. 

The  past  few  months  have  been  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably employed  in  reading  Moulton's  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  Many  of  the  members  have  supplemented 
this  text  from  time  to  time  by  lectures  and  discussions 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  experiments.  The  prac- 
tical phase  of  the  study  has  not  been  overlooked  and 
Wordsworth's  advice: — 

Go  forth  into  the  light  of  things, 
And  let  Nature  be  your  teacher." 

has  been  very  zealously  followed.  Probably  no  better 
field  for  astronomical  research  and  study  could  be  found 
anywhere  than  in  the  clear  deep- vaulted  heavens  of  the 
prairies. 

The  members  of  the  society  are  particularly  indebted 
to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Brown  for  his  kindly  gen- 
erosity in  presenting  them  with  a  handsome  4^2  inch, 
refracting  telescope  suitably  mounted  for  popular  obser- 
vations. This  has  proved  very  valuable  in  enabling  them 
to  verify  by  actual  observation  many  of  the  interesting 
phenomena  discussed  in  the  texts  and  at  our  fortnightly 
meetings. 

The  society  are  at  present  granted  the  free  use  and 
privileges  of  the  New  Collegiate  Institute  but  it  is  expected 
they  will  occupy  their  own  permanent  quarters  in  a  year  or 
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so  as  arrangements  are  already  under  consideration  to 
secure  that  end. 

The  members  of  this  astronomical  centre  wish  to  ex- 
tend through  this  medium  an  expression  of  deep  gratitude 
to  Dr.  C.  A.  Chant,  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  who  has  ever  shewn  a  generous  interest 
in  our  organisation  and  development  and  who  has  ever 
been  ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  and  valuable  advice 
in  our  time  of  need. 

A.  J.  PYKE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

THE  EDITOR, 

THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  see  that  Dr.  Barton  and  Professor  Wright  have  been 
visiting  a  number  of  American  Universities  for  the  purpose 
of  inspecting  their  athletic  fields,  and  so  ascertaining  the 
best  form  of  stadium  for  our  University  at  Toronto.  Such 
news  must  be  very  gratifying  to  those  that  have  the  in- 
terests of  'Varsity  sport  at  heart,  and  especially  to  those 
graduates  in  whose  college  days  athletics  were  given  little 
encouragement  by  the  authorities,  and  were  conducted  in 
a  very  haphazard  manner.  It  would  seem  that  at  last 
sport  is  being  recognised  as  a  real  and  significant  part  of  a 
university  course,  and  is  about  to  receive  the  careful' 
scientific  attention  that  it  merits. 

There  is  of  course  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  sport 
is  placed  upon  its  true  basis  at  our  University.  Something 
indeed  approaching  a  revolution  must  be  wrought.  There 
has  hitherto  been  an  extraordinary  success  in  producing 
excellent  teams  in  almost  all  branches  of  athletics,  and 
championships  are  becoming  commonplaces.  This,  how- 
ever, though  a  splendid  thing,  is  not  by  any  means  the 
main  thing.  Perhaps  too  much  attention  has  been  paid  in 
the  past  to  all-' Varsity  teams  and  championship  matches; 
even  the  stadium  that  I  read  of  is,  I  presume,  almost  en- 
tirely for  the  benefit  of  the  expert  athletes  and  those  who 
watch  them.  If  however  sport  is  to  take  its  proper  place 
and  fulfill  its  proper  function  at  'Varsity,  what  we  need  to 
encourage  is  a  wider  diffusion  of  sport  among  the  students 
rather  than  a  greater  degree  of  excellence  among  the  few. 
There  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  sport,  but  it  is  the  interest 
of  "rooters"  not  of  players:  and  most  of  the  undergradu- 
ates seem  to  be  content  to  watch  others  getting  the  ad- 
vantage that  should  belong  to  themselves.  Our  ideal 
should  be  that  nine  out  of  every  ten  students  should  take  a 
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keen  and  active  part  in  games.  Sport  should  not  be  for 
the  experts  only;  indeed  it  is  those  that  are  not  proficient 
who  are  in  greatest  need  of  its  benefits. 

Now  there  are  many  symptoms  of  an  advance  in  the 
right  direction.  The  competitions  among  the  various 
colleges,  faculties,  and  years  of  the  University  give  to  an 
ever  growing  number  of  students  the  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating in  sport.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  matches 
are  not  numerous  enough,  and  are  not  given  enough  prom- 
inence. They  are  too  much  subordinated  to  the  contests 
with  other  universities  and  outside  teams  generally,  and 
are  often  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Moreover, 
under  the  "sudden-death"  system  that  prevails,  the  weaker 
teams  get  very  little  real  play,  as  they  are  defeated  in  the 
early  rounds  of  the  series.  Why  should  not  these  com- 
petitions be  conducted  according  to  the  "round-robin" 
method,  each  team  playing  every  other  team  twice  during 
the  season?  Only  by  this  plan  can  the  man  of  average 
skill  get  regular  exercise  on  the  campus;  two  or  three  or 
four  matches  in  a  term  are  of  little  value.  The  consti- 
tution of  our  University,  whereby  there  is  a  division  into 
colleges,  gives  .an  excellent  opportunity  for  such  inter- 
collegiate series,  and  we  should  take  advantage  of  it  in 
every  way  possible. 

Further  we  need  more  outdoor  games.  This  may  seem 
an  almost  absurd  demand,  but  I  think  a  little  reflection 
will  show  its  sense.  At  present  we  have  only  Rugby  and 
Association  in  the  Michaelmas  term.  Now  these  are  some- 
what too  violent  for  some  men,  and  do  not  suit  the  taste 
of  others.  Is  there  any  reason  why  lacrosse  should  not  be 
played  in  the  autumn?  True,  there  would  be  no  outside 
teams  to  compete  with,  but  what  of  that?  The  Univer- 
sity by  itself  is  an  immense  constituency  with  its  thousands 
of  students,  and  there  could  be  arranged  a  splendid  series 
of  matches  among  the  different  colleges  and  faculties.  As 
it  is,  the  'Varsity  lacrosse  season  is  ridiculously  short — a 
bare  month — and  autumn  weather  would  suit  the  game 
perfectly.  Moreover  lacrosse  is  a  sport  that  needs  almost 
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above  all  others  the  best  support  our  University  can  give 
it.  It  is  our  national  game  and  in  itself  an  excellent  game, 
but  it  is  in  a  perilous  condition.  It  has  fallen  on  evil  days, 
and  only  the  universities  can  save  it.  Again,  we  should 
play  grass-hockey  as  it  is  played  in  England,  a  splendid 
sport  and  one  admirably  adapted  to  our  climate  both  in 
spring  and  autumn. 

If  these  games  and  all  the  others  that  are  at  present  popu- 
lar at  'Varsity  were  played,  and  long  series  of  matches  among 
the  colleges  and  faculties  arranged  as  well  as  conditions 
permit,  the  result  would  be  a  great  gain.  Instead  of  reg- 
ular participation  in  outdoor  sport  being  confined  to  a  few 
score  of  experts,  many  hundreds  of  students  at  least  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  play  their  favourite  games  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  With  the  gymnasium  and  the  in- 
door games  carried  on  there,  a  still  greater  number  of  the 
undergraduates  would  have  the  chance  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  sport. 

But  we  should  aim  far  beyond  this;  literally  no  man 
should  be  excluded  from  sport  any  more  than  he  should  be 
excluded  from  study.  The  reader,  however,  has  not,  I 
presume,  failed  to  see  the  great  difficulty  that  makes  such 
a  consummation  at  present  impossible.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  we  have  not  sufficient  room,  we  have  not  enough 
playing  fields.  This  is  a  problem  that  must  be  faced  soon ; 
it  should  indeed,  receive  immediate  consideration.  We 
have  now,  I  suppose,  some  half  dozen  fields,  including 
Trinity's  (soon  to  be  lost)  and  counting  those  fields  as  two 
where  two  games  can  simultaneously  be  played,  that 
means  that  only  about  a  hundred  men  can  play  at  any  one 
time.  That  is  almost  nothing  in  a  university  of  four  thou- 
sand students.  If  we  compare  favourably  with  American 
universities  in  the  proportion  of  students  participating 
regularly  in  sport,  it  is  because  conditions  across  the  line 
are  very,  very  bad.  Oxford,  with  fewer  students  than 
'Varsity,  has  about  fifty  fields,  to  say  nothing  of  more  than 
one  .hundred  and  fifty  tennis  courts  and  the  crowded  river. 
This  gives  one  some  idea  of  what  is  needed  and  what  is 
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possible,  if  sport  is  to  be  a  real  and  vital  element  in  under- 
graduate life.  Our  University  needs  scores,  nay  hundreds, 
of  acres  for  its  sports.  The  fact  is  startling,  but  there  is 
no  escape  from  it.  The  new  gymnasium-  will  do  a  splendid 
work,  and  will  give  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  to  bas- 
ket-ball and  the  other  indoor  games.  But  during  the  out- 
door season  nothing  can  take  the  place  of  oudoor 
sports,  and  for  these  we  must  have  room.  Moreover, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  present  is  the  time  to  set  about 
securing  land,  if  we  are  ever  to  get  it.  Even  now  Toronto 
has  grown  so  large  that  high  prices  will  have  to  be  paid  for 
any  land  accessible  to  the  University.  But  something 
must  be  done,  and  done  at  once.  This  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  problem  of  all  for  those  in  authority  to  consider 
and  solve.  The  stadium  is  a  grand  thing,  but  grounds  are 
a  hundred  times  more  important  than  stands.  Surely  we 
want  players  not  watchers. 

I  trust,  Sir,  that  I  have  not  trespassed  too  seriously  on 
your  space,  and  that  my  suggestions  to  the  "authorities" 
will  not  be  considered  either  irrelevant  or  impertinent. 

• 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

ERNEST  PATERSON. 
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PROGRAMME  OF  CONVOCATION 

Tuesday,       June  6:  2.30  p.m.  Graduating  Class — Motor 

Drive. 

8.00  p.m.  Women  of  the  Graduating 
Class — Entertainment. 

Wednesday,  June  7:  2.00  p.m.  Graduating    Class — 

Theatre  party. 

8.00  p.m.  Women  of  the  Graduating 
Class:  Play — She  Stoops 
to  Conquer  (The  public 
is  invited  to  be  present.) 
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Thursday,  June  8:  1.30  p.m.  Graduating  Class — Luncheon. 
4.30   p.m.    Annual   Meeting   of    the 
Alumni     Association. 
(Physics      Building.) 
6.00  p.m.   United  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion Dinner.  (University 
Gymnasium. 

8.00  p,m.  Address  by  the  President 
to  the  Graduating  Classes. 

Friday,  June  9:  2.30  p.m.  Convocation.       Honorary 

Degrees    will    be    con- 
•  ferred    on    Sir    Charles 

Fitzpatrick  and  Doctor 
Grenfell. 

4.30  p.m.  Garden  Party. 
8.00  p.m.  Graduating  Class — Dance 

PROCEEDINGS  OF    THE  SENATE 

On  Friday  last  there  was  a  Conference  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  Ontario  Universities,  when  matters  relat- 
ing to  Junior  Matriculation  were  under  discussion. 

Queen's  University  was  represented  by  Professor  Baker 
and  Mr.  G.  Y.  Chown;  McMaster  University  by  Professor 
Farmer  and  Professor  McLay;  and  the  Western  Univer- 
sity by  Provost  James. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed,  the  more  important 
were  a  scale  of  values  for  the  subjects  of  Matriculation, 
and  a  plan  to  aid  the  student  who  is  unable  to  attend  the 
regular  sessions  of  a  secondary  school.  The  values  recom- 
mended, which  were  approved  subsequently  by  the  Senate 
of  the  University,  are  as  follows: — 

English,  Latin  and  Mathematics,  each 300 

French,  German,  Greek,  and  Experimental  Science, 

each 200 

History 150 

It  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  give  such  values  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  regulations  call  for  a  minimum  of 
40%  on  each  paper,  with  an  average  in  1911  of  50%  and 
in  1912  of  60%. 
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During  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  an  increasing 
number  of  students  engaged  in  industrial  or  financial  oc- 
cupations desirous  of  proceeding  to  a  university  course. 
The  conference  recommended,  and  the  Senate  adopted  a 
report,  under  the  terms  of  which  a  student  unable  to  attend 
the  regular  sessions  of  a  secondary  school  may  receive 
credit  for  a  subject  or  subjects,  provided  he  obtain  40%  on 
each  paper  with  an  average  of  60%  in  the  subject  or  subjects. 
Matriculation,  under  this  plan  must  be  completed  in  four 
consecutive  years,  and  should  prove  of  great  assistance  to 
many  deserving  students. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  held  the  same  evening, 
there  were  a  number  of  rather  important  matters  dealt 
with,  among  which  may  be  mentioned: — 

An  invitation  from  the  University  of  Breslau  to  be 
present  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  to  be  held  in  August. 

The  award  of  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  Messrs. 
R.  K.  Gordon  and  F.  W.  Hardy,  and  the  Degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  to  Mr.  Saul  Dushman,  and  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  to  Messrs.  J.  B.  O.  Kemp  and 
A.  E.  Holmes. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Macallum  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
University  on  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

The  conditions  of  the  award  of  the  Canada  Law  Book 
Company's  prize  were  amended  so  that  a  graduate  of  this 
University  in  the  Department  of  Political  Science,  who 
passes  the  Examination  of  the  First  Year  at  Osgoode  Hall, 
may  be  eligible  for  the  prize  by  submitting  a  thesis  not 
later  than  the  3Oth  of  October  following  his  Law  Examin- 
ation. 

The  Calendars  in  Arts,  Junior  Matriculation,  Applied 
Science,  Forestry,  and  Music  were  approved  for  the  Session 
1911-1912. 

In  Arts  the  regulations  respecting  registration  have  been 
amended  so  that  registration  for  the  Session  1911-12  must 
be  completed  in  person  not  later  than  the  27th  of  September, 
lectures  for  the  Session  beginning  on  that  day. 
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The  Senate  are  transmitting  to  the  various  faculties  the 
recommendation  of  the  Special  Committee  to  provide  for 
the  recognition  of  Honour  standing  on  the  diplomas  of 
those  graduating  with  Honours. 

The  President  laid  before  the  Senate  the  question  of 
raising  the  standard  of  entrance  to  the  University  to  that 
of  Senior  Matriculation.  In  doing  so  he  stated  that  his 
desire  was  that  the  Senate  should  begin  to  consider  this 
matter,  inasmuch  as,  in  his  judgment,  steps  should  soon  be 
taken  towards  accomplishing  this  end. 

Such  a  change  in  entrance  requirements  demands  the 
most  careful  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  affects  not  only 
the  University  but  the  schools  of  the  Province;  it  should, 
moreover  be  examined  as  carefully  by  every  department 
of  the  University.  It  is  hoped  that  the  other  Universities 
of  the  Province  will  agree  to  introduce  the  same  standard, 
and  that  the  schools  of  the  Province  will  recognise  that  it 
is  for  their  advantage  and  for  that  of  the  students  in  gen- 
eral. The  pressure  in  the  pass  course  of  the  first  year  is 
becoming  very  heavy.  The  classes  are  too  large  for 
effective  work.  It  would  be  an  advantage  for  most  of 
these  students  to  remain  a  year  longer  at  school,  where 
they  would  have  the  attention  of  the  teachers  who  know 
them.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  them  to  spend  another 
year  at  school  than  to  come  to  the  University  and  take 
work  here  that  might  be  done  at  school.  The  presence 
of  advanced  scholars  would  raise  the  standard  of  the  school, 
and  would  be  a  great  help  to  the  teacher  in  giving  him  a 
higher  grade  of  work.  It  would  benefit  the  various  com- 
munities of  the  Province,  and  would  be  a  decided  step  in 
the  way  of  promoting  a  higher  standard  of  education 
throughout  Ontario.  Those  schools  that  at  present  are 
unable  to  prepare  pupils  beyond  the  standard  of  Junior 
Matriculation,  might,  until  they  are  able  to  reach  this 
standard,  send  their  pupils  to  the  nearest  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes or  High  Schools.  If  this  change  were  effected  the 
degree  in  the  General  Course  might  be  obtained  in  three 
years,  while  the  degree  in  any  of  the  Honour  Courses  would 
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require,  as  at  present,  four  years,  all  the  subjects  of  the 
General  Course  being  eliminated  from  the  first  year  in  the 
Honour  Courses.  At  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  Senate  the 
matter  will  again  be  brought  forward  for  discussion,  and 
if  the  principle  is  approved,  it  will  then  be  sent  to  the 
various  departments  of  the  University  for  consideration. 

OPENING  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION 

Exercises  in  connection  with  the  formal  opening  of  the 
buildings  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  were  held  on  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  April  20. 

As  was  explained  by  President  Falconer  in  his  opening 
remarks  these  buildings  have  been  in  use  since  September 
last  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  desirable  thing  that  the 
teachers  of  Ontario  should  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  the 
formal  dedication  of  them.  Such  co-operation  was  pos- 
sible only  at  the  time  of  annual  meeting  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  during  Easter  week. 

The  Association,  on  its  part  responded  very  heartily  to 
the  invitation  of  the  University  and,  considering  the  fact 
that  Thursday  afternoon  came  at  the  close  of  the  Asso- 
ciation's three  days  session,  the  attendance  of  teachers  at 
the  function  in  question  was  very  large. 

It  was  a  singularly  fitting  thing  that  the  dedicatory 
address  should  be  delivered  by  President  A.  Ross  Hill 
of  the  University  of  Missouri.  President  Hill  is  not  only 
a  Canadian  who  has  achieved  academic  distinction  in  his 
adopted  country;  he  was  for  several  years  head  of  the 
Teachers'  College  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and  con- 
sequently can  speak  with  an  intimate  knowledge  born  of 
personal  experience  with  the  university  study  of  the  theory 
and  art  of  Education. 

President  Hill,  in  a  brief  address,  spoke  of  the  training  of 
teachers  as  involving  three  chief  factors ;  imitation,  practice 
and  reflection.  Proper  models  for  imitation  could  not  be 
provided  nor  proper  facilities  for  practice,  without  a  com- 
plete equipment  in  the  way  of  demonstration  and  practice 
schools.  He  was  glad  to  see  that  a  beginning  had  been 
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made  in  providing  for  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  in  this  respect. 

But  imitation  and  practice  might  easily  become  un- 
intelligent and  narrow;  hence  the  need  of  a  constant 
criticism  of  the  teachers'  aims  and  methods  in  the  light  of 
history,  science  and  philosophy.  It  was  here  that  the 
university  influence  in  the  training  of  teachers  was  most 
apparent  and  most  salutary.  In  President  Hill's  opinion 
professional  schools  which  pursued  their  work  in  entire  iso- 
lation from  other  departments  of  university  study  usually 
failed  to  achieve  that  breadth  of  outlook  and  hence  that 
far-reaching  usefulness  which  university  association  and 
co-operation  makes  possible. 

President  Falconer  in  a  brief  opening  address  described 
the  progress  which  has  already  been  accomplished  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  some  four 
years  ago  and  referred  to  the  projected  group  of  buildings 
of  which  the  present  building  facing  on  Bloor  Street  is  to 
be  the  central  portion. 

Brief  speeches  of  congratulation  and  good  will  were 
made  by  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  who  spoke  interestingly  of 
his  own  experiences  as  a  pioneer  schoolmaster;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Macdonald  who  spoke  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  but  (as  he  humorously  remarked)  on  behalf  of  the 
the  Government  and  the  Press  of  the  province  as  well; 
Dr.  F.  W.  Merchant,  retiring  president  of  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association,  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  that  body; 
and  Dr.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  Deputy  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion who  expressed  the  hearty  good  will  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  spoke  in  warm  praise  of  the  work  already 
accomplished  by  Dean  Pakenham  of  the  Faculty  of  Edu- 
cation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  President  Hill's  address,  Dean 
Pakenham  spoke  a  few  words  of  welcome  to  the  teachers 
and  other  visitors  present  and  traced  in  a  brief  though 
interesting  fashion  the  evolution  of  the  movement  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  training  of  high  school 
teachers. 
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The  dedicatory  exercises  were  held  in  the  temporary 
Assembly  Hall  (a  part  of  the  old  St.  Margaret's  College) 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  new  building.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  reception  was  held  in  the  Library  and  adja- 
cent corridors  of  the  new  building.  President  Falconer 
received  the  guests  on  behalf  of  the  University  and  an 
opportunity  was  given  for  an  inspection  of  the  various 
class-rooms  and  laboratories. 

LECTURE  BY  MR.  ALISON  PHILLIPS 

Earlier  in  the  session  His  Excellency  Count  Apponyi 
gave  us  a  lecture  on  the  peace  problem  which  showed  us 
how  that  problem  presents  itself  to  the  contemporary 
European  statesman.  On  March  27,  Mr.  Alison  Phillips 
put  forward  another  aspect  of  the  same  topic;  that  aspect 
on  which  he  is  qualified  to  speak  as  an  authority  of  the  first 
rank — the  historical  aspect.  Schemes  for  the  concert  of 
Europe,  he  reminded  us,  are  by  no  means  of  yesterday. 
There  is  the  project  of  the  Abbe  St.  Pierre  dated  1713  to 
institute  a  Christian  Republic  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht.  There  is  the  circular  letter  of  Kaunitz  urging  all 
Europe  to  combine  "like  one  family"  for  resistence  to  the 
Revolution.  More  important  than  either  of  these  is  the 
Treaty  of  Chaumont  when  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  combined  against  Napoleon  to  carry  out  a  number 
of  specific  moves.  Then  came  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  heads  of  Europe  met  together 
for  a  pacific  purpose — and  then  the  Holy  Alliance.  An  era 
of  neurotic  sensibility  contains  no  stranger  episode  than 
that  of  the  conversion  of  Alexander  of  Russia  by  that  super- 
ficially regenerate  lady  Mme  von  Krudener,  whose  pious 
harangues  reduced  the  Czar  to  tears  and  inspired  the  mystic 
bombast  of  the  Alliance.  This  product  of  her  "religious 
forcing  house"  was  confidently  declared  by  Alexander  to 
give  a  lofty  satisfaction  to  Divine  Providence  and  his 
old  confederate  of  Tilsit  seemed  to  lend  his  countenance 
to  this  pronouncement  by  declaring  from  St.  Helena  that 
he  too  had  "always  favoured  the  concentration  and  con- 
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federation  of  great  peoples."  Thus  began  then  the  first 
of  those  attempts  to  make  effective  some  sort  of  substitute 
for  the  old  mediaeval  polity,  by  developing  the  concep- 
tion of  the  Balance  of  Power  and  basing  it  on  a  common 
police  force. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  was  shown  by  Mr.  Phillips 
to  have  been  due  to  precisely  those  difficulties  which  con- 
stitute the  problem  of  Peace  to-day.  The  promulgation  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  outspoken  avowals  of  Bismarck 
on  the  subject  of  national  rights,  the  refusal  of  England  to 
countenance  the  doctrine  of  intervention  as  put  forward 
at  Troppan,  all  show  that  the  conception  of  Europe  as  a 
collective  organisation  had  to  meet  the  most  formidable 
of  antagonists  in  the  nationalist  movement.  Great  Bri- 
tain, alone,  of  all  the  powers  in  the  early  iQth  century 
was  fully  conscious  of  her  nationality  and  this  explains  her 
insistence  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement  on  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  nations  to  control  their  internal  affairs,  an 
attitude  which  each  of  the  great  nations  states  as  it  devel- 
oped came  in  its  turn  to  adopt.  Canning  rejoices,  when  the 
Holy  Alliance  broke  up,  that  now  it  is  again  "every  nation 
for  itself  and  God  for  us  all."  It  is  impossible  indeed  to 
isolate  internal  from  external  affairs,  for  almost  any  inter- 
nal event  may  have  external  results ;  an  effective  European 
concert  cannot  be  excluded  from  some  power  of  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  constituent  powers. 
Again,  if  the  concert  of  the  future  pledges  itself,  as  did 
the  Holy  Alliance,  to  stereotype  existing  conditions,  how 
can  it  be  expected  to  survive?  National  boundaries  are 
artificial,  national  needs  are  forever  changing,  national 
efficiency  may  rise  and  decline,  and  is  the  Concert  to  set 
itself  to  the  impossible  task  of  maintaining  against  these 
tendencies  an  obsolete  status  quo  ?  Clearly  there  is  no 
very  hopeful  outlook  here. 

Mr.  Phillips,  like  a  true  historian,  declared  to  "commence 
prophet."  Still,  it  might  be  possible,  he  thought,  that  as 
trusts  are  said  to  favour  socialism,  so  national  development 
might  help  forward  federation.  The  United  States,if  their 
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national  consciousness  were  too  highly  developed  to  supply 
a  model  for  that  federation,  proved  at  least  that  those 
racial  antipathies  between  white  races  which  still  lacerate 
and  barbarise  Europe,  could  fade  and  pass  away  in  a 
happier  environment.  Might  it  not  be  possible  that  the 
British  Empire  with  its  looser  organisation  its  lack  of 
geographical  unity  should  point  the  way  to  a  future  in- 
ternational federation  which  should  guarantee  the  peace 
of  the  world  ? 

PRESENTATION  TO  THE  RUGBY  TEAM 

A  quiet,  but  interesting  ceremony  was  witnessed  in 
East  Hall  on  March  28,  when  Mayor  Geary  presented  to 
the  Rugby  team  the  shield  donated  by  the  citizens  of 
Toronto. 

Mayor  Geary  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Gait, 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee,  Controller  T.  L. 
Church,  and  Mr.  Muntz  of  the  Argonaut  Rowing  Club. 

On  the  platform  also  were  President  Falconer  who  pre- 
sided, and  Sir  Edmund  Walker  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Almost  the  entire  team  were  present  and  also  Honor- 
ary Coach,  Professor  Griffith. 

After  a  few  brief  remarks  from  President  Falconer, 
Mayor  Geary  presented  the  shield  to  Professor  C.  H.  C. 
Wright,  who  received  it  on  behalf  of  the  Athletic  Associ- 
ation. 

Mayor  Geary  said  he  was  proud  of  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting the  shield  to  a  team  which  had  so  nobly  demon- 
strated its  prowess.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  they  had 
defeated  the  famous  Tigers,  but  the  clean-cut  scientific, 
and  gentlemanly  way  in  which  the  team  had  played  all 
its  games  that  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  when 
they  had  decided  to  present  them  with  some  mark  of  recog- 
nition. The  University  team  had  done  much  for  foot-ball 
and  much  for  sport  in  general  throughout  the  Province 
by  its  clean  brilliant  playing  of  the  game. 

Professor  C.  H.  C.  Wright  responded  briefly.  He 
esteemed  it  an  honour  to  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving 
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for  the  Athletic  Association,  this  beautiful  souvenir  of  the 
regard  of  the  citizens  of  Toronto.  Varsity  would  ever 
strive  to  attain  the  appreciation  and  good-will  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Toronto. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors spoke  briefly,  but  very  much  to  the  point.  He  knew 
personally  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the  souvenir,  and 
their  feelings  of  appreciation  of  the  sportsmanlike  manner 
in  which  Varsity  had  won  its  victories,  had  meant  very 
much  to  him.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
to  further  the  physical  welfare  of  the  students,  and  the 
new  field  and  grandstand  would  be  started  in  a  few  days 
on  a  scale  even  beyond  that  requested  by  the  Athletic 
Association. 

In  his  opinion  the  University  of  Toronto  should  be  in 
the  lead  in  all  helpful  lines.  Not  the  least  was  athletics, 
wherein  a  man  learned  obedience,  self-control,  unselfishness 
and  often  the  knowledge  of  how  to  command. 

He  believed  that  the  University  was  setting  a  standard 
for  sport  for  the  entire  Province. 

President  Falconer  then  invited  those  present  to  come 
forward  and  view  the  shield. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  piece  of  work,  perhaps  the  most 
artistic  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  Canada. 
That  the  entire  work  was  executed  in  Toronto  enhances 
its  value  to  the  students  of  the  University. 

THE  TORONTO  BRANCH  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Alumni  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  on  the  evening  of  April  7th.  In  presenting 
the  report  of  the  outgoing  Executive  Committee,  the 
President  of  the  Branch,  Mr.  Charles  Moss,  read  a  com- 
munication from  the  University  Club  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  relations  between  the  Club  and  the  Associ- 
ation might  be  still  further  improved.  The  plans  of 
university  buildings,  so  the  President  of  the  University 
informed  him,  were  now  ready  and  would  be  inspected  by 
the  graduates.  A  resolution  urging  upon  the  Government 
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the  advisability  of  having  graduates  represented  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  had  been  carried  at  last  year's  meeting. 
In  obedience  to  it  the  Executive  had  sent  a  deputation  to 
the  Minister  of  Education  who  took  a  favourable  view  of 
the  request  and  promised  to  lay  it  before  the  Cabinet. 
Mr.  Moss  referred  to  the  public  lectures  delivered  in  the 
University,  suggesting  that  the  Saturday  lectures  be  de- 
livered at  a  later  hour  and  be  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
His  Executive  recommended  that  exchange  lectures  with 
other  Canadian  and  with  American  universities  be  arranged. 
He  concluded  by  urging  that  alumni  proceedings  be  given 
more  prominence  in  the  press.  The  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mr.  N.  E.  Kilgour  presented  his  statement.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  relations  between  the  Toronto  Branch  and  the 
Central  alumni  Association;  he  suggested  that  a  common 
fee  of  $1.50  might  meet  the  requirements  of  both  bodies, 
but  preferred  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  incoming  Execu- 
tive. Dr.  Morley  Wickett  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  V.  E. 
Henderson  that  the  University  should  receive  the  gradu- 
ates at  an  annual  At  Home,  possibly  for  the  inspection  of 
a  new  building,  or  the  review  of  a  new  department.  After 
speeches  by  Mr.  George  Wilkie,  Dr.  Oldright,  and  Dr. 
Locke,  the  chairman  declared  the  motion  carried.  Dr. 
Locke  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Stewart  that  the 
entrance  to  the  University  grounds  from  College  St.  be 
improved.  The  motion  was  accepted.  Dr.  Wickett  and 
Mr.  Charles  Mitchell  moved  that  the  report  of  the  Execu- 
tive be  adopted.  This  was  agreed  to. 

Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors, gave  an  illuminating  account  of  the  growth  of  the 
University.  He  discussed  the  building  plans  of  the  Board, 
and  asked  the  friends  of  the  University  not  to  judge  it  in 
its  unfinished  state,  but  to  suspend  criticism  until  the  whole 
scheme  was  complete.  The  President  of  the  University, 
who  followed,  analysed  the  statistics  of  the  University's 
growth,  and  showed  how  thoroughly  healthy  and  normal 
the  development  was,  and  how  consistent  with  rapidly  im- 
proving standards.  In  the  latter  connection  he  expressed 
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the  hope  that  at  no  distant  date  Honour  Matricu- 
lation would-be  required  for  entrance  to  the  University; 
both  the  schools  and  the  University  would  be  assisted 
thereby,  and  the  resources  of  the  province  husbanded.  He 
referred  to  the  need  of  fellowships  which  would  permit 
graduates  to  pursue  research  studies  with  a  view  to  enter- 
ing upon  academic  work;  bursaries  of  this  character  were 
being  provided  by  the  graduates  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science.  He  noticed  the  distinctions  which  members  of  the 
Staff  had  gained  during  the  year,  and  maintained  that  the 
Staff  was  being  enlarged  to  cope  with  the  increasing  number 
of  students.  He  touched  upon  the  romantic  circumstances 
attending  the  establishment  of  the  Marfleet  Lectureship, 
upon  the  purchase  of  the  organ,  and  the  gift  of  the  Students' 
Union  and  Y.M.C.A.  The  gymnasium  would  have  to  be 
enlarged  in  the  immediate  future;  no  University  building 
was  more  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  institution.  The 
President  urged  that  the  City,  in  view  of  the  services 
rendered  it  by  the  University,  be  asked  to  contribute  the 
cost  of  the  gymnasium  and  that  the  local  alumni  press  this 
course  upon  the  citizens  and  the  municipal  authorities. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  N.  F.  Davidson,  K.C. ;  Vice- President,  J.  R. 
Bone;  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  L.  Hoyles;  Committee: 
W.  Bothwell,  W.  B.  Hendry,  T.  Currelly,  F.R.S.S.,  W.  A. 
Bucke,  D.  E.  Kilgour,  C.  Moss  and  C.  H.  Mitchell. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

At  the  Qth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Club  of  New  York  held  on  Thursday,  April  I3th, 
in  the  Engineers'  Club,  which  had  been  preceded  by  a 
pleasant  dinner  in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  Club  with 
Vice- President  Geo.  S.  Hodgins  presiding,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected  unanimously  for  the  ensuing  year: 
for  President,  Dr.  A.  H.  Montgomery,  211  West  lo/th  St.; 
for  Vice- Presidents:  Russell  H.  Armour,  S.P.S.,  W.  P. 
Barclay,  Arts;  Dr.  H.  D.  Pease.,  Med;  on  the  Membership 
Committee:  Mr.  H.  V.  Serson,  S.P.S. ;  Secretary-Treasurer: 
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T.  Kennard  Thomson;  and  to  be  an  Honorary  Member: 
Prof.  H.  E.  T.  Haultain. 

The  question  of  joining  the  other  universities  in  forming 
a  Canadian  Universities  Club  of  New  York  was  thoroughly 
discussed,  nearly  all  the  members  being  in  favour  of  keeping 
our  club  separate.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  for  consideration  with  the  suggestion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  joint  dinner  or  smoker 
once  a  year. 

The  Club  has  now  67  members  on  the  list  of  whom  only 
one  has  not  paid  his  last  year's  dues;  the  membership 
having  steadily  increased  from  the  start  9  years  ago. 

After  the  business  meeting  the  members  enjoyed  singing 
and  conversation,  meeting  new  and  old  friends  and  winding 
up  a  very  pleasant  evening. 

T.  KENNARD  THOMSON. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

In  the  notice  of  the  forthcoming  congress  which  appear- 
ed in  the  March  issue  the  name  of  Dr.  A.  MacPhedran 
was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  list  of  those  who  at- 
tended the  first  Congress  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire. 

SPECIAL  PERSONAL 

Professor  W.  R.  Lang  has  been  appointed  Adjutant 
of  the  unmounted  troops  representing  Canada  at  the  Cor- 
onation. 

UNIVERSITY  APPOINTMENTS 

In  the  month  of  March,  the  following  appointments 
were  made  to  the  staff  by  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
University  of  Toronto: — 

MEDICINE 

Bacteriology. — Class  Assistants  in  Bacteriology  for  balance 
of  Session  IQIO-IQII:  F.  Adams  and  Gordon  Bates, 
(vice  P.  K.  Menzies,  resigned.) 

APPLIED  SCIENCE 

Drawing. — Fellow  in  Drawing  for  remainder  of  Easter  Term, 
IQII:  C.  B.  Allison,  (vice  F.  V.  Seibert,  resigned). 
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The  following  resignations,  effective  June  I,  1911,  have 
been  accepted: — F.  E.  Pray,  Assistant  in  Chemistry, 
Faculty  of  Arts.  Dr.  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Lecturer  in  Bacter- 
iology, Faculty  of  Medicine. 

VICTORIA  COLLEGE  APPOINTMENTS 

Frederick  W.  Snow,  B.A.  (Harvard),  Ph.D.  (Columbia), 
has  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  the  French  language  and 
Literature. 

THOMAS  DAWSON  DELAMERE 

Born  25th  March,  1846,  at  Toronto,  second  son  of  the 
late  Dawson  Delamere,  of  H.M.  Customs;  educated  at 
Upper  Canada  College  and  University  College,  B.A.,  1866, 
as  Medallist  in  Metaphysics  and  Ethics;  M.A.,  1868; 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Alexander  Leith,  Q.C. ; 
called  to  the  bar,  1869;  admitted  to  partnership  with  the 
late  Kenneth  Mackenzie,  Q.C.,  1870;  became  on  the  death 
of  that  gentleman  head  of  the  firm  of  Delamere,  Black  and 
Reesor  (now  Delamere,  Reesor  and  Ross),  obtained  his 
"silk"  1889  (at  a  date  when  the  letters  K.C.  had  not  yet 
ceased  to  be  a  distinction);  lieutenant  and  subsequently 
captain  of  the  University  or  K.  Company  of  the  Queen's 
Own  Rifles  of  Canada  (and  a  most  enthusiastic  and  efficient 
officer  he  was) ;  president  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Benevo- 
lent Society,  1902-1903;  died  iyth  March,  1911,  within  a 
few  days  of  completing  his  sixty-fifth  year.  If  we  add 
that  he  served  as  corporal  in  the  University  Rifles  in  the 
Fenian  Raid  of  1866,  leaving  his  examination  uncompleted, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Fenians  after  the  engage- 
ment at  Ridgeway,  and  was  taken  by  them,  along  with 
his  comrade  and  friend  Corporal  (now  Professor)  W.  H. 
Ellis,  to  Fort  Erie,  where  he  was  released  and  rejoined  his 
regiment,  we  have  the  modest  and  honourable  record  of 
Delamere's  life,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  public. 

But  the  life  of  a  good  man,  whose  every  word  and 
action  is  an  index  of  his  high  character,  spreads  an  influence 
which  is  really  more  enduring,  as  it  is  more  beneficent, 
than  the  career  of  many  a  man  who  cuts  a  great  figure  and 
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makes  a  great  noise  in  this  world.  And  so  it  was  with 
Delamere.  The  simplicity  and  modesty  of  his  character, 
his  unswerving  uprightness,  his  quiet  and  unassuming 
ways,  his  utter  unselfishness,  will  ever  be  remembered  and 
cherished  by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  into 
contact  with  him  in  his  private,  professional  or  public  life. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  know  him,  and  those  who  knew  him 
best  will  miss  him  most. 

W.  H.  VAN  DER  SMISSEN. 


PERSONALS 


An  mpprtant  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

Mr.  Luther  Edmund  Embree, 
B.A.  '75  (IL),  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Prin- 
cipal of  Jarvis  St.,  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, has  for  present  address  60 
College  St.,  Toronto. 

Professor  Alexander  McPhedran, 
M.B.,  '76,  of  Toronto  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Buda-Pesth  the  early  part  of  last 
year  and  last  autumn  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society. 

Mr.  John  Houston,  B.A.,  '77, 
M.A.,  was  recently  inducted  into 
the  eldership  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  at  Wolseley,  Sask.  Mr. 
Houston  is  principal  of  the  Public 
School  in  Wolseley. 

Dr.  Rowland  Beatty  Orr,  '77,  of 
Tpronto  has  been  appointed  Cur- 
ator of  the  Provincial  Museum. 

The  Rev.  James  A.Hamilton,  B.A. 
'79  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Lean- 
ington,  is  now  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman at  Beamsville. 


Mr.  Theodore  Arnold  Haultain, 
B.A.  '79  (U.),  M.A.,  for  seventeen 
years  secretary  to  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith,  is  leaving  for  England  to 
pursue  there  his  literary  career. 

Mr.  William  McBride,  B.  A., '79, 
(U.),  M.A.,  responded  to  the  toast 
to  the  Dominion  Life  Underwriters 
Association,  proposed  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Meiklejohn,  B.A.,  at  the  dinner 
given  by  the  Ottawa  Life  Under- 
writers Association  on  the  occasion 
of  the  visit  of  President  William 
McBride,  of  the  Dominion  Life 
Underwriters  Association,  April  8, 
1911. 

Mr.  John  Davidson,  B.A.,  '80 
(V.),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  has  left  Norwood 
and  is  now  Principal  of  Richmond 
Hill  High  School,  also  teaching 
Classics. 

Mr.  Robert  Armour  Barron,  B.A. 
'81  (U.),  has  been  given  the  appoint- 
ment of  principal  of  Omemee  High 
School,  acting  also  as  teacher  of 
Classics  and  Moderns. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Henderson, 
B.A.,  '81  (U.),  M.A.,  recently  of 
Sintaluta,  Sask.,  on  February  14, 
1911,  was  inducted  into  his  new 
charge  of  Burnside  and  lona,  Sask. 

Dr.  Frederich  LeMaitre  Grasett, 
'82,  has  been  appointed  to  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses. 
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Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar  Davidson, 
B.A.,  '84  (T.),  M.A.,  K.C.,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1911,  was  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Laymen's  Missionary  Move- 
ment in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  has  been  elected  President 
of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Mr.  John  Johnstone  Bell,  B.A., 
'85  (U.),  formerly  at  Sarnia,  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  Listowel 
High  School  in  1910,  and  is  also 
teaching  Modern  Languages  and 
History. 

Mr.  William  McGregor  Logan, 
B.A.,  '85,  (U.),  M.A.,  teacher  of 
Classics  in  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  been  elected  recently 
to  the  University  Senate  to  rep- 
resent the  principals  and  assistants 
of  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High 
Schools. 

Dr.  William  Herbert  Pepler,  '85, 
L.R.C.P.  (London),  of  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Ontario  to  fill  the 
vacancy  made  by  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  C.  A.  Temple  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edward  Elliott,  B.A. 
'87  (U.),  was  appointed  in  1910  Prin- 
cipal of  Kenora  High  School. 

Mr.  Colin  Fraser,  B.A.,  '87,  has 
removed  from  Denver,  Colorado,  to 
Regina,  Sask.,  and  has  for  Post 
Office  address  Box  34. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Herbert  Shutt, 
B.A.,  '87  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  St.  Paul,  Minn., to  Fort  Collins, 
Col. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  John  Leake, 
B.A.  '87  (T.),  M.A.,  is  leaving  Nan- 
ticoke  to  take  the  charge  at  Hagers- 
ville. 

The  Rev.  William  Wilson  Craw, 
B.A.,  '89  (U.),  Ph.D.,  of  Creemore, 
has  been  asked  to  accept  the  pas- 
torate of  Bolton  &  Nashville  Pres- 
byterian Churches. 

Mr.  Edmond  Pugsley,  B.A.  '89, 


(V.),  formerly  on  the  staff  of  Elora 
Collegiate  Institute,  is  teaching 
Science  in  Berlin  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  Frederick  William  French, 
B.A.,  "89  (U.),  has  returned  from 
Tampa,  Florida,  and  is  teaching 
Classics  in  Fort  William  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Mr.  Charles  Staple  Kerr,  B.A., 
'89  (U.),  has  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  Strathroy  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute and  is  teaching  English  and 
History  on  the  staff  of  Simcoe  High 
School. 

Mr.  Joseph  Frank  Messmore, 
B.A.,  '89  (U.),  is  situated  at  Aylmer, 
Ont..  as  Classics  master  in  the  High 
School. 

Mr.  Wilfred  Erie  Rand,  B.A.  '91 
(U.),  has  recently  become  Principal 
of  Arnproir  High  School. 

The  Rev.  William  R.  Mclntosh, 
B.A.  '91  (U.),  B.D.,  of  Elora,  re- 
ceived a  unanimous  call  from  the 
congregation  of  King  St.  Presby- 
terian Church,  London,  and  has 
accepted  that  pastoral  charge. 

Mr.  Robert  Henderson,  B.A.  '91 
(U.),  was  promoted  on  February  16, 
1911,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
to  the  prominent  position  of  actuary. 
For  some  years  Mr.  Henderson  has 
been  serving  as  assistant  actuary  of 
the  Equitable  Life,  and  his  capa- 
bility and  efficiency  have  merited 
well  the  honour  of  the  promotion. 

Mr.  Aldis  W.  Cameron,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  in  1909  received  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  staff  of  Woodstock 
Collegiate  Institute,  as  teacher  of 
English  and  History. 

Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  Clark,  B.A., 
92  (U.),  was  appointed  in  1910 
teacher  of  classics  and  principal  of 
Niagara  High  School. 

Dr.  Harry  Bertram  Anderson, 
'92,  Associate  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  gone  to  Germany  to 
pursue  there  the  study  of  medicine. 
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Dr.  Frederick  Fenton,  '92,  was 
elected  to  the  executive  committee 
as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Militia  of  Canada  at  their  annual 
meeting  held  recently  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Mitchell,  S.P.S., 
'92,  has  been  elected  by  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  the  committee  on  the 
new  executive  of  officers  for  the 
following  year. 

Mr.  Godwin  Valentine  Maclean, 
B.A.  '93  (U.),  M.A.,  was  appointed 
in  1910  Principal  and  also  teacher 
of  mathematics  at  Grimsby  High 
School. 

Mr.  George  Elliott  Mabee,  B.A. 
'93  (U.),  has  left  Arnprior  High 
School  to  accept  an  appointment  on 
the  French  and  German  staff  of 
Ottawa  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Howard  Stanley  Rosenear, 
B.A.  '93  (U.),  A.M.  (Harvard),  has 
received  an  appointment  as  science 
and  commercial  teacher  on  the  staff 
of  Picton  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Robert  Reid,  B.A.  '93  (U.), 
is  now  teaching  in  the  department 
of  modern  languages  and  history  at 
Windsor  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Dow,  B.A. 
93  (U.),  formerly  of  Gravenhurst,  is 
now  the  Presbyterian  Clergyman  of 
Rossland,  B.C. 

Miss  Nellie  DeCou,  B.A.  '94  (U.), 
was  appointed  last  year  teacher  of 
French  and  German  in  Forest  High 
School. 

Mr.  Robert  Trail  Andrews,  B.A. 
'94  (U.),  was  appointed  Principal 
of  Newburgh  High  School  and 
teacher  of  classics  in  1910. 

Mr.  Robert  Whyte,  B.A.  '94  (U.), 
was  assigned  the  appointment  in 
1910  of  Principal  of  Trenton  High 
School. 

Dr.  Kennedy  Crawford  Mcll- 
wraith,  '94,  of  54  Avenue  Rd., 
Toronto,  has  returned  from  Wash- 
ington and  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia. 


Mr.  Samuel  Morley  Wickett, 
B.A.,  '94  (U.),  Ph.D.,  has  removed 
from  124  Isabella  St.  to  10  Bramer 
Apt's.,  Wellesley  Cres.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bucke,  S.P.S.,  '94,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  held  April  7,  1911,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  the  new  executive  of  the  society. 

Mr.  Charles  Alexander  Moss, 
B.A.,  '94  (U.),  LL.B.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  the  executive  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Toronto  University 
for  the  year  191 1-1912. 

Dr.  John  Park,  '94,  of  Edmonton, 
has  been  selected  as  the  representa- 
tive on  the  Alberta  Medical  Coun- 
cil for  the  Edmonton  District. 

The  Rev.  Cyril  Paul  Johnson, 
B.A.,  '94  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Church  Close,  Watlington, 
Oxon.,  Eng.,  to  St.  Paul's  Vicarage, 
East  Molesey,  Surrey,  Eng. 

Mr.  James  Stanley  Lane,  B.A. 
'95  (U-).  transferred  in  1910  from 
London  Collegiate  Institute  to 
Dunnville  High  School,  where  he 
is  teaching  French  and  German. 

Mr.  Alexander  Pearson,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  was  appointed  in  1910  to  the 
principalship  of  the  High  School  of 
Dundas. 

Mr.  William  Arthur  McKim 
Chant,  B.A.  '95  (U.),  formerly  of 
Toronto,  is  the  manager  of  the  Dr. 
A.  W.  Chase  Medicine  Co.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  has  for  home  address  165 
Parkside  Ave. 

Dr. William  Belfrey  Hendry,  B.A., 
'95  (U.),  has  been  elected  to  the 
committee  of  the  executive  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  for  the  coming  year. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Unas  de  Pencier, 
B.A.,  '95  (T.),  M.A.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
jure  dignitatis  on  Monday,  April  24, 
1911. 
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Mr.  Roland  Fairbairn  McWil- 
liams,  B.A.  '96  (U.),  LL.B.,  and 
Mrs.  McWilliams,  (Miss  Margaret 
May  Stovel),  B.A.  '98  (U.),  have 
removed  from  Peterborough  to 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  where  Mr.  McWil- 
liams has  joined  the  law-firm  of 
Aikens,  McWilliams  and  Aikens. 

Mr.  John  Gladstone  Taylor,  B.A. 
'96  (U.),  recently  at  London  Col- 
legiate Institute,  has  been  assigned 
the  appointment  of  mathematical 
master  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Renfrew. 

Mr.  William  Jonathan  Wright, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  M.A.,  was  given  the 
principalship  of  Forest  High  School 
in  1909. 

Mr.  Frank  Oliver  McMahon, 
B.A.,  '97  (U.),  has  removed  from 
Drumbo  to  Thorold,  where  he  is 
teaching  on  the  staff  of  the  High 
School. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  Hunt,  B.A., 
*97  (V.),  formerly  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
is  now  located  at  High  River,  Alta. 

Mr.  Samuel  Charles  Webster, 
B.A.,  '97  (U.),  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute, 
in  1908,  received  an  appointment  on 
the  staff  of  the  Technical  High 
School,  Toronto,  and  resides  at 
10  Lindsey  Avenue. 

Dr.  William  Ezra  Graham,  '97,  is 
a  resident  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  his 
address  being  Room  9,  Burns  Block. 

Major  Frederick  Charles  Shaw, 
B.A.,  '97  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  at 
the  Military  Academy,  Mexico,Mo., 
is  at  the  Westport  High  School, 
Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Charles  Auld,  B.A.  '98  (U.), 
has  left  Strathroy  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  is  teaching  Mathematics 
in  St.  Thomas  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  John  H.  Davidson,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  M.A.,  B.  Paed.,  in  1910  ac- 
cepted the  principalship  of  Till- 
sonburg  High  School,  also  acting 
as  mathematical  instructor. 


Mr.  Robert  Stoddart,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  formerly  at  Clinton,  has  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  to  Elora 
High  School  as  principal  and  teacher 
of  classics. 

Mr.  Edmund  James  Wethey,  B.A. 
'98  (T.),  M.A.,  in  1910  was  assigned 
the  principalship  of  Carleton  Place 
High  School. 

Mr.  William  Melville  Martin, 
B.A.  '98  (U.),  barrister,  the  Liberal 
member  of  Parliament  for  Regina, 
Sask.,  is  the  advocator  of  govern- 
mental inquiry  by  royal  commission 
into  the  operation  of  all  Canadian 
banks. 

Dr.  George  Balmer,  '98,  has  re- 
moved his  office  and  residence  to 
98  St.  Patrick  St.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Herbert  John  Dawson,  B.A., 
'98  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  lecturer  irt 
mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military 
College,  Kingston,  has  removed  to 
the  Naval  College,  Halifax,  N.S. 

Mr.  Charles  Tuck  Currelly,  B.A., 
'98  (V.),  M.A.,  F.R.S.S.,  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  was  elected  to  the 
committee  of  the  executive  officers. 

Dr.  Percy  Whittington  Saunders, 
B.A.,  '98  (U.),  has  for  present  ad- 
dress— National  Hospital,  Queen 
Square,  Bloomsbury  W.C.,  London, 
Eng. 

Miss  Emily  Jane  Guest,  B.A. 
*99  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  Parkhill  High  School,  has 
accepted  an  appointment  as  teacher 
of  English  and  History  in  Belleville 
High  School. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hobbs,  B.A.  '99 
(V.),  formerly  a  High  School  teacher 
at  Glencoe,  is  now  teacher  of  math- 
ematics and  principal  of  Graven- 
hurst  High  School. 

Mr.  Edward  Wilkinson  Grange, 
B.A.  '99  (V.),  is  the  present  Ottawa 
correspondent  for  the  Toronto  Globe 
London  Standard  ,and  other  papers, 
and  has  for  address — Press  Gallery 
Parliament  Buildings,  Ottawa. 
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Mr.  John  Hamilton  Adams,  B.A. 
'06  (V.),  has  been  teaching  on  the 
staff  of  Orangeville  High  School 
since  190^. 

Mr.  Rodger  James  Manning,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been  appointed 
a  lecturer  in  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  and  has  for  address  21 
Division  Street. 

Mr.  N.  R.  Robertson,  S.P.S.  '06, 
has  for  present  address  516  Fender 
St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  where  he 
is  engaged  with  Ellis  and  Brown, 
Barristers,  Solicitors,  Notaries  Pub- 
lic. 

Miss  Frances  Dagmar  Morden, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  has  received  a  situ- 
ation on  the  staff  of  Cornwall  High 
School. 

Mr.  Joseph  Wilson  Firth,  B.A., 
'06  (U.),  received  an  appointment 
in  1910  to  the  staff  of  Peterborough 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Flora  Louise  Breckon,  B.A., 
'06  (U.),  received  an  appointment 
in  1910  to  the  teaching  staff  of 
Ridgetown  Collegiate  Institute,  as 
instructress  in  classics. ' 

Mr.  Frank  Arthur  Flock,  B.A., 
'06  (U.),  formerly  at  Kincardine, 
has  received  an  appointment  on  the 
teaching  staff  of  Stratford  Collegi- 
ate Institute  as  science  master. 

Miss  Mabel  M.  Graeb,  B.A.,  '06 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto,  received  an 
appointment  in  1910  at  Whitby 
Collegiate  Institute,  where  she  is 
teaching  modern  languages  and 
history. 

Miss  Grace  Edwards,  B.A.,  '06 
(U.),  M.A.,  was  appointed  in  1909 
teacher  of  Modern  Languages  and 
History  in  the  Owen  Sound  Collegi- 
ate Institute. 

Miss  Gertrude  Agnes  Hodge,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  of  London,  is  teaching  this 
year  upon  the  staff  of  Goderich 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Emerson  Ewart  Ball,  B.A. 
'06  (V.),  has  recently  received  an 
appointment  as  teacher  of  Modern 
Languages  and  History  at  Bramp- 
ton  High  School. 

Miss    May    Katherine    Jackson, 


B.A.,  '06  (U.),  of  London,  this  year 
received  an  appointment  on  the 
staff  of  Harriston  High  School. 

The  Rev.  William  John  McAn- 
drew,  B.A.,  '06  (T.),  at  present 
stationed  at  Cushendall,  has  been 
appointed  curate  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Phillip  and  James',  Hamilton, 
in  succession  to  the  Rev.  Percy 
Isherwood,  B.A. 

Mr.  John  Hamilton  Adams,  B.A., 
'06  (V.),  of  Toronto,  occupies  the 
position  of  Classical  Master  on  the 
staff  of  Orangeville  High  School. 

Mr.  Frank  Hugh  Keefer,  B.A., 
'06  (T.),  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Keefer  and  Keefer,  Port  Arthur. 

Dr.  William  Albert  Clarke,  B.A., 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  is  practising  medi- 
cine at  Broch,  Sask. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Vickery,  S.P.S.,'o6,  who 
is  employed  with  the  American 
Thread  Co.,  has  for  most  recent 
address  81  Swindells  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Houston,  S.P.S. ,  '06, 
has  changed  his  location  of  Emerson, 
Man.,  to  559  Ellice  Ave.,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

The  Rev.  George  Brockwell  King, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  is  lecturing  in  the 
department  of  Greek  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Lome  Norris  Richardson, 
B.A.,  '07  (V.),  M.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  Lecturer  in  the  new 
Canadian  Naval  College  at  Halifax, 
N.S.  Mr.  Richardson  was  form- 
erly a  Lecturer  in  McGill  Univer-. 
sity. 

Miss  Olive  Ayearst  Norsworthy, 
B.A.,  '07  (V.),  is  the  Principal  of 
the  school  at  Outlook,  Sask. 

*Miss  J.  Louise  Galloway,  B.A., 
'07  (U.),  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  staff  of  Edmonton  High 
School  for  the  remainder  of  this 
collegiate  year. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Bruce  Clark,  B.A.,  '06 
(U.),  has  for  present  address  62 
Oxford  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
is  pursuing  post-graduate  work  in 
Romance  Modern  Languages  at 
Harvard  University. 
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Mr.  Walter  Theodore  Brown, 
B.A.,  '07  (V.),  has  been  taking  post- 
graduate work  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Carrie  Starr  Cunningham, 
B.A.,  '07  (V.),  during  this  year  has 
been  attending  the  DeaconessHome, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Robert  Reid  Kersey,  B.A., 
'08  (U.),  of  Castlemore,  is  teaching 
on  the  staff  of  Gait  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Miss  Mary  Isabella  Moir,  B.A., 
'08  (U.),  has  been  teaching  for  the 
past  year  on  the  staff  of  Napanee 
Collegiate  Institute  as  Commercial 
Specialist. 

Mr.  George  Alexander  Urquhart, 
B.A.,  '08  (U.),  at  present  a  student 
at  Osgoode  Hall,  has  removed  from 
Markham  St.  to  296  Russell  Hill 
Drive,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Alton  Melancthon  Sheppard, 
B.A.,  '09  (U.),  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  High  School  at 
Markham. 

Miss  Alice  Mary  Rooney,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  has  taken  an  appointment 
on  the  staff  of  Rockland  High  School. 

Mi.  C.  E.  Johnston,  S.P.S.  '09, 
was  appointed  Fellow  in  Drawing, 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science,  for  the 
balance  of  the  session  1910-1911, 
M*.  HJ.  Peckover,  S.P.S.  '08, 
having  resigned. 

Miss  S.  Ada  Smith,  B.A.  '09  (V.), 
M.A.,  of  Barrie,  is  teaching  modern 
languages  and  history  in  Strathroy 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Hemingway,  B.A. 
'09.  (V.),  of  Aylmer  West,  has  for 
most  recent  address  Weyburn,  Sask. 

Mr.  James  Emerson  Horning, 
B.A.  '09  (V.),  of  Cobourg.  is  at 
Boston,  Mass,  pursuing  post-grad- 
uate work  in  osteopathy. 

Mr.  Cleve  Garfield  Allin,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  has  for  permanent  address 
H.M.C.S.  "Niobe,"  Halifax,  N.S. 

Miss  Muriel  J.  W.  Wallace,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  of  Toronto,  is  this  year 
abroad  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


Miss  Reba  Verner  Fleming,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  is  pursuing  a  course  in  the 
Chicago  Bible  School. 

Miss  Alice  Brooke  Chubb,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  of  West  Toronto,  is  teach- 
ing continuation  work  at  Comber. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Richard  Todd, 
B.A.,  '09  (V.),  is  now  a  Methodist 
clergyman  of  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Milton  Howard  Staples, 
B.A.,  '09  (V.),  is  a  law  student  in 
Calgary,  Alta.,  with  the  firm  of 
Jones,  Prescott,  and  Adams. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Main  Hewlett, 
B.A.,  '09  (V.),  has  returned  to  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to 
continue  for  another  year  his  post- 
graduate work  in  philosophy. 

Mr.  Joseph  Stanley  Laird,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  has  been  engaged  this  year 
as  a  demonstrator  in  the  physics 
laboratory  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Harry  Lloyd  Morrison,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  is  physical  director  at 
Columbia  College,  New  Westmin- 
ster, B.C. 

Mr.  Harold  Wilson  Airson,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  and  Mr.  Harland  Edward 
Graham,  B.A.,  '09  (V.),  are  taking 
post-graduate  work  in  theology  at 
Victoria  College. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Hawtin,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  is  preaching  under  the 
Methodist  Church  organisation  at 
Athabasca  Landing,  Alta. 

Mr.  Jesse  Henry  Arnup,  B.A., 
"09  (V.),  has  been  this  year  engaged 
this  year  in  the  office  of  the  Lay- 
men's Missionary  Movement,  To- 
ronto. 

Mr.  Luther  Henry  Kirby,  B.A. 
'10  (V.),  who  has  had  a  fellowship  in 
the  Chemistry  Department  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  has  gone  to 
Torreon,  Mexico,  where  he  will  ex- 
change academic  for  industrial 
chemistry. 

Dr.  Herbert  Edgar  Johnson,  '10, 
of  Randolph,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Blind  River,  care  of  Waldee 
Bros. 
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Mr.  Arthur  Everett  Allin,  B.A. 
'10  (V.),  is  at  present  pursuing  a 
post-graduate  course  in  geology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  but  has 
for  permanent  address  151  London 
St.,  Windsor. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Benson  Christie 
B.A.  '10  (V.),  will  have  Ingersoll  for 
address  for  the  next  few  years. 

Miss  Marion  I.  Whyte,  B.A.  'lo 
(U.),  has  received  an  appointment 
as  teacher  of  moderns  languages  and 
history  on  the  staff  of  Lindsay  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Miss  Hester  E.  A.  McCaw,  B.A. 
'10  (U.),  is  teaching  English  and 
History  on  the  staff  of  Uxbridge 
High  School. 

Mr.  William  E.  Murdock,  B.A. 
'10  (U.),  has  received  a  situation  in 
Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute, 
Toronto,  in  the  department  of 
Classics. 

Miss  Bella  Louise  Scott,  B.A.  '10 
(V.),  is  teaching  on  the  staff  of  Nor- 
wood High  School. 

Miss  Elsie  Mathieson,  B.A.  *io 
(U.),  of  Toronto,  has  been  given  a 
situation  as  teacher  of  Modern 
Languages  and  History  in  the 
High  School  at  Paris. 

Marriages. 

ARMER — HILL — On  April  17,  1911, 
in  St.  Augustine's  Church,  Tor- 
onto, Mr.  James  Cameron  Armer, 
S.P.S.,  '06,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Mildred  Amelia  Hill  of  Toronto. 

BARCLAY  —  GILMORE  —  On  Thurs- 
day, March  13,  1911,  at  Cranford, 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Walter  Patrick 
Barclay,  B.A.,  '05  (U.),  to  Miss 
Mary  Alice  Gilmore.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Barclay  will  reside  at  19 
Berkeley  Place,  Cranford,  N.J. 

DIXON — WILLIAMS — On  April  20, 
1911,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Bloor 
St.,  Toronto,  Edgar  Chester 
Dixon,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '03,  to  Miss 
Frieda  Kathleen  Williams,  both 
of  Toronto. 

DOWLING — IRVINE — On  April, 1911, 
at  Orangeville,  the  Rev.  Frede- 
rick Smeaton  Dowling,  B.A.,  '06 


(U.),  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Deseronto,  to  Miss 
Ethel  M.  Irvine,  of  Orangeville. 

POGUE — OLD — On  April  5,  1911,  at 
92  Dunvegan  Rd.,  Toronto,  Dr. 

*  Osman  Amos  Pogue,  '08,  of 
Minden,  to  Miss  Grace  Old,  of 
Toronto. 

PROCTOR — YOKES — On  April  6,191 1 
at  Broadway  Tabernacle,  Tor- 
onto, Mr.  Edward  Moore  Proctor, 
S.P.S.,  '08,  to  Miss  Grace  Evelyn 
Yokes,  of  Toronto. 

ROLLS — HEYWORTH— On  April  15, 
1911,  at  Westminster  College, 
Toronto,  Allison  Montague  Rolls, 
M.B.,  '05,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P., 
of  Woodbridge,  to  Miss  Alice 
Heyworth,  of  Rawtenstall,  Eng. 

SMITH — REYNOLDS — On  April  12, 
1911,  at  Westport,  John  Masson 
Smith,  M.B.,  '08,  of  Beaverton, 
to  Miss  Bertha  Frayne  Reynolds, 
of  Westport. 

WHITE — LORD — On  Tuesday,  April 
18,  1911,  at  Ottawa,  Mr.  Walter 
Russell  White,  S.P.S.,  '08,  of  the 
department  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Ottawa,  to  Miss  Eva  Alma  Lord 
of  Ottawa. 

Deaths. 

DuMouLiN — On  Wednesday, March 
29,  1911,  at  the  See  House, 
Hamilton,  the  Right  Rev.  John 
Philip  DuMoulin,  D.C.L.  (Hon. 
causa,  T.),  Bishop  of  Niagara. 

HUTTON — On  April  8,  1911,  at 
Humberstone,  Herbert  B.  Hutton 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '02,  son  of  the  Rev. 
B.  L.  Hutton,  methodist  clergy- 
man, London. 

REESOR — On  April  i,  1911,  at  his 
late  residence,  33  Parkway  Ave., 
Toronto,  Frederick  Augustus  Ree- 
sor,  B.A.,  '67  (U.),  for  32  years 
manager  of  the  Standard  Bank  of 
Markham. 

STEWART — On  Saturday,  March  25, 
1911,  at  Toronto,  Charles  More 
Stuart,  M.D.,  CM.,  '97,  M.R.C.S 
L.R.C.P.,  specialist  in  ear,  nose, 
and  throat,  142  Carlton  Street, 
Toronto. 
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THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

BRITISH  Columbia  is  Canada's  last  maritime  pro- 
vince and  like  her  sisters  by  the  far  Atlantic  Coast, 
she  seems  destined  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  educational  life  of  the  country.  Amid  all  their  abound- 
ing material  prosperity,  her  people  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  importance  of  education  but  have  been  generous  in 
providing  for  it  and  her  sons  have  already  won  for  them- 
selves an  enviable  place  among  their  fellows  at  Eastern 
universities,  as  students  and  all  round  men. 

There  is  a  desire  for  knowledge  among  the  young  of  all 
classes  which  augurs  well  for  the  future  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  doing  all  that  a  government  can  do  to  provide 
facilities  for  its  pursuit. 

Wherever  there  are  twenty  children  a  school  is  estab- 
lished and  the  greater  part  of  its  expenses  borne  by  the 
Department  of  Education,  until  the  municipality  is  fully 
organised  and  able  to  bear  a  larger  share  of  the  burden. 
This  makes  it  possible  for  the  remotest  district  to  have  its 
own  properly  equipped  school. 

A  High  school  is  established  in  the  same  manner,  in 
any  centre  where  there  are  twenty  entrants,  and  a  superior 
school,  which  does  work  up  to  the  second  year  in  the  High 
school  for  a  much  smaller  number  of  advanced  pupils.  In 
a  very  few  years  this  province  will  have  as  great  a  percent- 
age of  High  school  graduates  as  any  province  in  the  Do- 
minion, a  result  well  worth  striving  for  and  one  which  will 
mean  much  more  when  the  technical  school  system  is  fully 
established. 

1341] 
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In  the  early  days,  the  Australian  method  of  adminis- 
tration was  followed,  and  the  control  of  all  schools  central- 
ised in  the  department  of  education  at  Victoria.  Of  recent 
years,  the  policy  has  been  one  of  decentralisation,  until 
local  control  is  now  the  rule. 

At  the  head  of  the  department  is  the  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation, who  has  as  his  deputy  a  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation. He  is  in  turn  assisted  by  a  High  School  inspector 
for  the  whole  Province,  and  seven  public  school  inspectors, 
to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  his  own  district.  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  have  each  a  local  superintendent  who  com- 
bines the  work  of  inspection  with  that  of  the  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  schools.  A  local  superintendent  is 
employed  by,  and  works  in  conjunction  with,  a  Board  of 
school  trustees  who  are  elected  by  the  whole  city. 

In  rural  municipalities  the  Board  of  trustees  is  elected  by 
the  whole  municipality,  instead  of  by  the  school  section,  as 
in  Ontario.  The  result  is  stronger  boards  and  more  effi- 
cient schools. 

The  province  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  class  of  teach- 
ers it  has  been  able  to  attract.  In  the  schools  of  the  city  of 
Vancouver  out  of  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-six 
teachers,  there  are  seventy-four  arts  graduates,  four  acad- 
emy graduates,  and  seventy-nine  teachers  with  first  class 
certificates.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  city  in  Canada 
with  so  high  an  average  and  the  standard  in  the  rest  of  the 
province  compares  favourably  with  Vancouver.  Univer- 
sity graduates  from  other  provinces  have  always  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  profession  without  examination,  and  for  two 
years,  those  with  first  class  certificates  have  been  admitted 
in  the  same  manner. 

Home  trained  teachers  must  have  passed  the  examination 
of  the  second  year  in  the  High  school  before  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Provincial  Normal,  where  a  five  months' 
course  fits  them  to  teach  for  three  years.  Graduates  of  the 
High  school,  by  attending  the  full  ten  months'  course  in  the 
Normal  school,  are  given  a  life  certificate. 

Though  the  rapid  development  of  the  province  makes  a 
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severe  drain  on  the  resources  of  the  Department,  no  reason- 
able request  for  educational  expansion  is  ever  denied,  and 
for  equipment,  staff  and  work  done,  British  Columbia  may 
well  take  pride  in  her  schools.  And  the  future  hclds  still 
better  things  in  store. 

Though  the  Royal  Institution  of  Learning  ;n  affili- 
ation with  McGill  University,  Montreal,  has  done  much  to 
supplement  the  work  of  the  public  and  High  Schools, 
through  its  Colleges  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  and  the 
Methodist  Church  has  been  doing  some  arts  work  for  years, 
through  Columbian  College,  New  Westminster,  in  affili- 
ation with  the  University  of  Toronto;  yet  the  Government 
has  long  realised  that  its  system  of  education  would  never 
be  complete  without  a  fully  equipped  Provincial  University 
to  crown  it  all.  Accordingly  in  1908,  it  set  aside  two  mil- 
lion acres  of  second  class  land  as  an  endowment.  This 
land  is  now  worth  from  five  dollars  to  ten  dollars  an  acre. 
Much  of  it  will  soon  be  worth  from  two  to  ten  times  that 
amount,  providing  an  endowment  which  in  the  coming  days 
ought  to  be  ample  for  the  needs  of  a  University  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  province. 

Warned  by  the  experience  of  other  Western  provinces 
and  anxious  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  being  in- 
fluenced by  political  or  sectional  considerations,  the  Govern- 
ment in  1910,  appointed  a  commission  of  distinguished 
Eastern  educators  to  study  the  whole  situation  and  recom- 
mend a  site  for  the  final  location  of  the  University.  Its 
unanimous  finding  was  in  favour  of  a  site  in  the  vicinity  of 
Vancouver,  and  the  Government,  acting  on  that  finding, 
have  set  aside  nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  acres  on  the 
outer  extremity  of  Point  Grey.  On  two  sides,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Rising 
nearly  sixty  feet  above  sea  level,  it  commands  an  unrivalled 
prospect  of  the  lower  Fraser,  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  with 
Vancouver  Island  in  the  far  distance,  Howe  Sound  with 
its  many  beautiful  islands  and  its  snow  capped  peaks  in  the 
North  and  Vancouver  with  its  sentinel  Lions  in  the  East, 
while  all  the  shipping  of  the  port  of  Vancouver  passes  before 
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it  in  full  view.  In  many  ways  it  stands  unique  among  the 
world's  university  sites,  and  the  Minister  of  Education  is 
determined  that  in  as  far  as  possible  that  uniqueness  shall 
extend  to  the  whole  plan  of  the  institution.  The  site  is 
first  to  be  surveyed  by  a  landscape  gardener  who  will 
utilise  as  many  of  the  natural  beauties  as  possible  to  be 
worked  in  with  the  buildings  of  the  future  in  one  complete 
whole.  It  is  to  be  surrounded  by  a  boulevard  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide  and  nearly  forty  acres  of  foreshore 
lying  between  it  and  part  of  its  coast  line  will  be  reserved 
from  occupation  for  all  time  so  that  nothing  which  will  mar 
its  beauty  and  commanding  position  can  ever  encroach 
upon  it. 

Cut  off  from  Point  Grey  by  its  encircling  boulevard  the 
University  site  is  to  form  a  municipality  by  itself  entirely 
under  the  control  of  the  University  authorities.  In  the 
coming  days  this  provision  will  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for 
training  the  educated  classes  of  British  Columbia  in  the 
meaning  and  responsibilities  of  self-government. 

In  planning  for  the  buildings  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion will  first  ask  for  a  ground  plan  to  determine  the 
best  relative  position  for  the  different  buildings  and  groups 
of  buildings  and  later  a  plan  which  the  future  development 
of  the  University  will  follow  will  be  asked  for  from  the 
world's  greatest  architects. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  hurry  things  by  rushing  up 
great  buildings  before  there  is  a  demand  for  them,  but  plans 
will  be  laid  so  that  in  the  great  days  that  are  to  be  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  will  be  a  consistent  ar- 
chitectural whole  and  not  a  night-mare  of  ugliness  as  some 
of  our  older  universities  are  rapidly  becoming. 

Plans  are  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  classes  in  connection  with  the  University  will  almost 
certainly  open  in  the  autumn  of  1913  at  Point  Grey  with 
from  four  to  five  hundred  students  and  a  graduating  class 
in  the  first  year.  Already  three  theological  Colleges, 
whichfare  to  be  affiliated  with  the  University  and  given 
sites  on  its  campus,  are  at  work.  Columbian  College,  in 
addition  to  its  arts  and  preparatory  work  has  been  teach- 
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ing  theology  for  many  years  and  is  planning  a  large  in- 
crease in  its  staff  and  equipment;  Westminster  Hall,  the 
Presbyterian  College,  founded  in  1908  has  about  sixty 
students  in  all  departments,  three  full  professors  and  three 
tutors,  while  Bishop  Latimer  College  of  the  Anglican 
Church  founded  in  1910  has  now  eleven  students  and  a 
staff  of  three. 

The  Minister  of  Education,  Hon.  H.  E.  Young,  M.D., 
LL.D.,  takes  great  interest  and  pride  in  all  the  work  of  his 
department  and  especially  in  the  plans  for  the  University 
and  he  is  ably  seconded  by  his  indefatigable  deputy,  Super- 
intendent Alexander  Robinson,  B.A.,  D.D. 

If  the  educational  work  of  the  Province  continues  as  it 
has  begun  British  Columbia  will  give  a  good  account  of 
itself  and  make  no  mean  intellectual  contribution  to  the 
Canada  of  the  future. 

JOHN  MACKAY. 


THE  PRESSURE  OF  VOCATIONAL  SUBJECTS  UPON 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Looking  back  some  years  upon  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto as  I  knew  it,  and  not  unmindful  of  the  "strike"  of 
1895,  I  call  down  blessings  upon  my  alma  mater,  that 
faithful  custodian,  dispenser,  and  gatherer  of  the  things  of 
the  spirit  and  the  intellect,  of  that  treasure  which  the  wise 
have  been  accumulating  since  the  dawn  of  civilisation.  It 
was  not  my  lot,  as  an  undergraduate  at  Toronto,  to  special- 
ise in  the  (ancient)  classics ;  I  took  the  old  political  science 
course,  which  was  in  my  day  regarded  as  more  practical — and 
was  also  declared  by  classical  students  and  other  eminent 
persons  to  be  a  refuge  for  "lame  ducks"  who  were  ashamed 
to  take  a  pass  course.  But  times  have  changed,  at  least  in 
this  section  of  North  America,  and  students  of  history,  po- 
litical science,  foreign  languages,  English  literature  are 
here  considered  to  be  devoted  to  the  humanities.  Profes- 
sor Hutton  may  perchance  smile  at  the  audacity  of  the  idea 
that  students  of  English  literature  and  medieval  history  are 
humanistic,  but  I  know  professors  of  classics  who  look  upon 
them,  and  others  farther  removed  from  the  ancient  classics, 
as  comrades  in  arms.  I  have  attended  a  council  of  war, 
called  by  a  classical  professor,  and  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages  (including 
English),  political  science,  economics,  history,  and — pure 
science!  This  council  met  to  concert  methods  of  defence 
against  the  aggressions  of  vocational  subjects,  including 
the  applied  sciences,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  council  that  the  "enemy"  threatened  all. 

Let  us  turn  from  college  to  high  school.  In  the  current 
May  number  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  very 
reputable  periodical  devoted  mainly  to  the  interests  of  the 
high  and  public  schools  in  this  State,  the  editor,  a  professor 
of  education,  i.e.,  pedagogy,  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, quotes  with  approval  for  substance  of  doctrine  an 
editorial  in  a  country  newspaper,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  here  presented: 

"To  make  the  high  school  course  a  success  the  gaff  will 
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have  to  be  vigorously  applied  to  dead  and  useless  subjects. 
Practical  subjects  like  manual  training  and  agriculture  for 
boys  and  domestic  economy  for  girls  will  have  to  take  the 
place  of  technical  trash,  such  as  advanced  chemistry  and 
physics,  geometry,  Latin,  biology  and  ancient  history  in 
detail  and  critical  analysis  of  English.  Formal  grammar  in 
the  grades  is  a  fogey's  dream. " 

"The  trouble  with  modern  education  is  that  it  lives  in  the 
past." 

There  is  something  attractive  to  the  "man  of  the  street" 
in  the  idea  that  the  traditional — and  more  difficult — sub- 
jects are  trash  and  that  "practical"  subjects,  as  steno- 
graphy, book-keeping,  type-writing,  domestic  science,  and 
manual  training,  which  are  less  difficult,  are  better  edu- 
cational instruments.  The  attractiveness  of  the  idea  is, 
I  suspect,  due  in  part  to  a  willingness  to  dethrone  the  "aris- 
tocratic" subjects,  which  apparently  only  the  minority  can 
pursue  successfully,  and  to  enthrone  "democratic"  subjects 
which  the  overwhelming  majority  can  successfully  study 
without  exhausting  effort.  The  so-called  vocational  sub- 
jects enable  students  to  complete  a  high-school  course  who 
would  otherwise  fall  by  the  wayside.  It  is  as  if  one  should 
argue:  "Since  education  is  the  birthright  of  all,  let  us  have 
our  schools  teach  only  subjects  which  all  can  pass  in. " 

Now  I  have  no  quarrel  with  stenography  and  type- 
writing as  subsidiary  high-school  studies,  and  I  have  great 
respect  for  agriculture,  commerce,  domestic  science,  man- 
ual training,  and  all  other  "vocational  subjects."  But  it 
is  rather  trying  to  have  the  advocates  of  these  newer,  more 
immediately  gainful,  and  at  present  easier  subjects  insist, 
without  possibility  of  proof,  that  these  subjects  are  better 
than  the  traditional  ones,  and  that  the  latter  should  "get 
the  gaff." 

But  it  is  more  than  trying;  it  is  dangerous.  For  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  at  least,  the  "vocational  subjects" 
are  beginning  to  crowd  the  older  studies  out  of  the  schools. 
School  boards  in  the  smaller  towns  are  not  willing,  and 
perhaps  cannot  secure  the  necessary  funds,  to  establish 
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trade  and  technical  schools  alongside  the  public  and  high 
schools.  When  "educational  experts"  tell  them  that 
modern  languages  are  valueless,  that  history  should  give 
way  to  the  study  of  the  present,  that  algebra  gives  no 
training  which  can  be  utilised  "in  the  world,"  that  chem- 
istry as  taught  has  no  contact  with  life  and  should  be  dis- 
placed by  the  chemistry  of  cooking  (with  experiments  on 
the  fireless  cooker),  is  it  surprising  that  vocational  subjects 
oust  the  older  disciplines?  The  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country  are  idealistic,  and  if  they  are  persuaded  that 
the  line  of  least  resistance  is  the  line  of  real  advance,  then 
the  older  subjects  are  in  grave  danger. 

Nor  does  the  attack  stop  with  the  high  and  public  schools. 
There  is  a  growing  distaste  for  the  traditional  and  a  growing 
desire  for  "useful "  subjects  in  college.  Many — I  had  almost 
said  most — students  "see  no  use  in"  a  foreign  language. 
Is  not  English  an  honourable  speech?  Hence  the  demand, 
already  acceded  to  in  some  institutions,  that  foreign  lan- 
guage be  made  optional.  And  "what's  the  use"  of  com- 
pelling a  man  to  study  English  literature?  Is  it  not  enough 
if  a  graduate  can  express  himself  with  ease?  And  why  in- 
sist on  correct  spelling?  Is  it  not  true  that  Shakespeare 
was  an  indifferent  speller?  Is  it  not  the  case  that  present- 
day  spelling  is  needlessly  complicated?  Thus  runs  the 
argument  against  all  the  older  subjects,  mutatis  mutandis. 

It  is  unnecessary,  at  this  time,  to  develop  the  ^reasons 
which  are  given  for  preferring  "useful"  subjects,  which 
have  "immediate  contact  with  life,"  which  prepare  a  man 
to  gain  a  livelihood. 

" Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat?" 

The  vocational  subjects  must  stand  on  their  own  bot- 
toms. Intelligent  men  should  not  preach  such  sedition 
as  that  real  education  requires  that  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
head  participate  in  all  school  training.  This  doctrine  can 
not  be  proven  sound;  civilisation  as  we  have  inherited  it 
demonstrates  the  contrary.  Let  vocational  subjects  appear 
in  their  true  colours,  as  training  toward  specific  trades  and 
crafts;  preach  not  that  heart  and  mind  are  adequately 
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nourished    by  vocational  training.     Do  not  beguile  weak 
humanity  into  believing  that  all  subjects  are  of  equal  value. 

Vocational  subjects  should  not  and  will  not  displace  the 
glorious  subjects  which  are  our  heritage.  Vocational 
schools  should  be  and  will  be  established  for  those  desiring 
vocational  training.  Our  high  and  public  schools  will  not 
permanently  be  "vocationalised." 

Meantime  the  situation  is  not  without  its  humour.  The 
extreme  advocates  of  vocational  training  are  no  longer  in 
unchallenged  possession  of  the  field  of  assertion.  A  new  ri- 
val has  appeared,  to-wit  the  playground.  Properly  di- 
rected play,  we  are  assured,  has  unique  value;  it  is  par 
excellence  the  medium  for  the  development  of  the  social 
virtues  of  self-mastery,  self-sacrifice,  co-operation.  Play 
ball !  Here  is  true  education. 

*  *  *  * 

If  I  am  not  in  error  Ontario  clings  tenaciously  to  the  old, 
which  is  good ;  Ontario,  following  the  wise  example  of  Ger- 
many will  make  room  for  the  newer  subjects  without 
crowding  out  the  old;  she  will  establish  vocational  schools; 
she  will  not  vocationalise  the  schools. 

GEORGE  C.  SELLERY. 


THE    VICTORIA    COLLEGE    LIBRARY 

In  1892,  when  Victoria  College  was  moved  from  Cobourg 
to  Toronto,  the  library  consisted  of  some  6000  volumes, 
and  it  was  possible  to  house  this  collection  without  serious 
inconvenience  in  the  room  set  aside  for  that  purpose  in  the 
main  building.  This  room  for  a  time  served  also  as  a 
general  reading  room.  In  1908,  however,  the  library  had 
grown  to  20,000  volumes,  and  the  student  body  had  in- 
creased from  150  to  500;  consequently  the  need  for  a  sep- 
arate building  with  modern  equipment  and  facilities  had 
become  imperative.  Conditions  in  the  main  building 
became  at  last  almost  intolerable,  and  a  serious  effort  was 
made  to  overcome  the  congestion,  and  provide  appropriate 
accommodation.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  Mr.  Cyrus  A.  Birge  of  Hamilton,  the  graduates 
of  the  College  and  other  friends,  the  present  handsome 
structure  at  the  corner  of  North  Drive  and  Charles  Street 
West  was  at  length  erected  and  endowed.  The  contract 
for  the  building  was  let  in  1908,  and  it  was  first  occupied  by 
students  in  January,  1911. 

Of  this  building,  Victoria  College  feels  that  it  may  be 
justly  proud.  Few  if  any  other  buildings  recently  erected 
in  Toronto  have  elicited  more  appreciative  comment.  It  is 
built  of  gray  Credit  Valley  stone,  with  facings  of  Indiana 
limestone.  The  style  is  Perpendicular  Gothic,  at  once 
suitable  and  attractive,  and  with  more  than  a  suggestion 
of  old  Oxford.  The  simple  and  charming  lines,  coupled 
with  the  fortunate  blending  of  a  suitable  interior  with  a 
fine  elevation,  carry  their  own  commendation.  The  plans 
adopted  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  library  both  along 
North  Drive  and  Charles  Street,  so  that  any  possibility 
of  congestion  in  the  future  is  fully  guarded  against. 

Over  the  western  entrance  there  is  a  fine  statue  of 
Queen  Victoria,  carved  in  stone  by  the  Bromsgrove  Guild 
of  Art  in  England.  This  is  one  of  the  gifts  of  Mr.  Chester 
Massey.  The  handsome  gunmetal  latches  for  the  out- 
side doors  were  also  specially  designed  and  cast  by  the 
Bromsgrove  Guild  of  Art. 
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The  working  parts  of  the  library  are  exceedingly  compact 
and  convenient,  the  delivery  desk,  catalogue  room  and 
librarian's  room  being  adjacent  to  the  book  stack. 

On  the  ground  floor  the  library  contains  a  men's  reading 
room,  55  feet  long,  29  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  in  height, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  about  120.  It  has  a  very  hand- 
some carved  ceiling,  and  a  small  gallery  at  one  end.  There 
is  also  a  women's  reading  room,  seating  about  50;  magazine 
room,  faculty  room,  catalogue  room,  and  librarian's  room. 
On  the  first  floor  are  five  seminary  rooms,  four  research 
rooms,  and  a  larger  board  and  committee  room. 

The  whole  structure  is  practically  fireproof.  The  stack 
room,  which  has  a  capacity  of  65,000  volumes,  and  is  of 
glass  and  steel  construction,  is  entirely  fireproof. 

The  stairways,  which  are  situated  near  the  entrances  to 
minimise  traffic  along  the  main  corridor  are  of  marble. 
The  ground  floor  is  finished  in  oak,  the  first  floor  and  base- 
ment in  Georgia  pine.  The  architects,  Messrs.  Sproatt  \ 
and  Rolph,  have  been  particularly  careful  that  all  furni- 
ture and  fittings  should  harmonise  with  the  character  of 
the  building,  and  such  furniture  as  the  library  now  contains 
is  of  their  design.  The  oak  delivery  desk  deserves  special 
notice,  as  it  is  handcarved  in  a  Gothic  linen-fold  design  on 
the  model  of  an  old  English  dower  chest.  The  fittings 
however,  are  not  yet  all  in  place,  nor  is  the  library  as  yet 
fully  furnished. 

A  brass  tablet  has  been  erected  in  the  main  hall  with  the 
following  inscription: — 

"Q.  B.  F.  F. 

Bibliothecam  nostram  ex 

liberalitate  Cyrus  Alberti 

Birge  opibus  auctam  et 

firmatam  Andreas  Carnegie 

et  alii  amici  hac  domo 

donandam  curaverunt. " 


THE  NEW  GYMNASIUM  AND  FIELD 

The  new  group  of  buildings  for  student  activities,  made 
possible  by  a  most  generous  gift,  will  be  under  way  before 
autumn.  The  architects,  Messrs.  Sproatt  &  Rolph  have 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time  learning  the  needs  of  the 
different  associations  interested,  and  they  have  evolved 
a  group  of  buildings,  which  for  beauty  of  design  and  com- 
pleteness of  detail  is  not  surpassed  anywhere  in  America. 

As  most  people  are  aware,  the  Parliament  of  the  Under- 
graduates, the  Undergraduates'  Union,  the  University 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  the  Athletic 
Association,  will  now  be  practically  together,  though  each 
will  have  a  separate  building  for  its  individual  needs. 
This  concentration  of  all  student  activities  (that  is,  aside 
from  the  purely  academic  work)  is  a  most  progressive  step. 
The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  has  been  greatly 
hampered  in  its  work  by  a  small  building.  The  Students' 
Union  has  inadequate  quarters,  while  the  gymnasium  has 
been  over-crowded  for  years. 

In  the  new  buildings  the  needs  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  of  the  Union  Society,  have  been 
met  in  the  most  generous  manner.  Rooms  for  dining, 
reading,  games,  smoking,  billiards  and  for  committees  and 
societies  of  all  kinds  are  provided. 

In  the  gymnasium,  of  which  I  am  supposed  to  speak  at 
greater  length,  we  will  have  accommodation  that  should  be 
adequate  for  the  next  generation.  Professor  C.  H.  C. 
Wright  and  myself,  together  with  the  Athletic  Directorate 
outlined  our  needs  and  planned  accordingly.  The  bug- 
bear of  all  modern  university  gymnasiums  is  the  enter- 
tainments which  interfere  with  the  regular  work.  Yet 
these  entertainments  are  a  part  of  the  students'  life;  ac- 
commodation must  be  provided  for  them  and  at  almost 
every  University  the  gymnasium  is  turned  to  this  use. 
Therefore  we  have  planned  for  two  main  gymnasium  floors, 
one  for  gymnastic  work  and  one  for  indoor  games,  so  that 
when  there  is  need  of  preparation  for  any  social  function, 
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one  floor  only  will  be  given  up  to  that  purpose,  and  thus 
our  entire  work  will  not  be  crippled. 

In  addition  to  our  two  main  floors,  we  have  three  large 
rooms  for  boxing,  fencing,  and  wrestling,  respectively.  These 
rooms  will  also  be  provided  with  hand-ball  courts,  so  that 
this  most  popular  game  can  be  played  at  scheduled  hours. 

An  innovation  will  be  a  special  gymnasium  for  the  Fac- 
ulty. This  gymnasium  will  be  large  enough  for  a  good- 
sized  class  or  for  any  indoor  game,  such  as  basket-ball,  or 
indoor  baseball.  A  special  locker  room  with  shower  baths 
is  also  being  provided  for  the  Faculty  who  doubtless  stand 
in  as  much  need  of  exercise  as  the  students.  A  number  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  take  regular  exercise,  but  no 
proper  accommodation  has  been  possible  in  our  present 
building. 

Visiting  teams  will  have  special  locker  and  dressing- 
room  with  shower  baths.  One  racquet  court,  possibly  two, 
will  be  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  indulge  in  this 
strenuous  game.  The  locker  and  shower  accommo- 
dation will  be  ample  as  the  basement  floor  of  the  entire 
building  will  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 

The  swimming  pool  will  be  75  feet  in  length  and  about 
32  feet  in  width.  About  the  pool  and  both  gymnasiums 
will  be  galleries  for  spectators.  Galleries  popularise  a 
sport  and  add  materially  to  the  revenue.  A  special  room 
for  corrective  work  is  being  provided  for  the  Physical 
Director.  A  certain  percentage  of  the  students  examined 
require  special  work,  sometimes  special  apparatus. 

Office  accommodation  is  being  provided  for  the  Athletic 
Association  and  the  Physical  Director.  The  main  office  is 
planned  to  accommodate  the  "line  up"  for  tickets.  An 
examining  room  and  small  surgery  is  being  provided  for 
the  Physical  Director.  Another  room  will  be  called  the 
Trophy  room,  and  will  be  the  resting  place  for  the  cups, 
foot-balls,  and  other  trophies  won  by  the  University  teams. 
It  will  also  be  the  Board  room  for  the  Athletic  Directorate. 
The  ventilation  of  the  entire  building  is  receiving  special 
thought  and  attention. 
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In  the  above  fragmentary  remarks,  I  have  briefly  out- 
lined the  accommodation  that  will  be  provided  in  the  new 
building.  In  a  later  article,  it  is  expected  that  a  copy  of 
the  plans  with  fuller  details  will  be  given  to  the  readers  of 
THE  MONTHLY. 

Our  new  Athletic  Field  and  Grand  Stand  will  be  ready 
by  fall.  The  stand  was  designed  by  Mr.  Darling,  the 
University  Architect,  who  has  given  the  needs  of  the  stud- 
ents considerable  thought  and  has  offered  his  services 
free  as  a  donation  to  the  Athletic  Association.  The 
length  of  the  stand  is  320  feet  by  a  width  of  48  feet.  It  is 
of  wood  and  concrete  construction  and  is  being  erected  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Wagner,  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Science. 
Mr.  Wagner  is  making  excellent  progress  and  will  have  the 
stand  ready  not  later  than  the  middle  of  August.  It  will 
provide  accommodation  for  3500  people.  There  will  be 
three  entrances  to  the  stand,  and  large  gates  at  either  end 
of  the  field.  Well-lighted  dressing  rooms  with  adjacent 
showers  are  being  provided  for  the  home  and  visting  team. 
A  small  suite  of  living  rooms  at  the  South  end  will  give  ac- 
commodation for  the  caretaker,  so  that  the  grounds  will 
always  be  under  supervision.  Bleacher  accommodation 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  3000  is  being  erected  on  the  East 
side  of  the  grounds  as  before.  Aside  from  the  excellent 
accommodation  provided  the  new  stand  will  have  a  most 
attractive  appearance. 

The  track  which  will  be  constructed  of  clay  and  cinders 
as  before,  will  be  slightly  over  the  ^  mile.  This  was 
found  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  best  possible  rugby 
field  within  the  track. 

As  the  field  will  be  level,  the  skating  accommodation  will 
be  excellent,  and,  with  the  large  rooms  in  the  stand, 
will  make  the  Varisty  rink  deservedly  popular.  A  good 
skating  rink  will  be  provided  with  the  usual  number  of 
hockey  cushions.  The  new  field  and  buildings  will  give 
us  perhaps  the  best  open  rink  in  the  city. 

The  entire  work,  grand  stand,  grading  of  the  field,  and 
the  construction  of  the  track  is  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  Superintendent's  department.  Mr.  Lepan,  the  assistant 
superintendent  is  responsible  for  the  whole  undertaking 
and  he  has  placed  Mr.  C.  R.  Redfern,  another  graduate 
of  the  school,  in  charge  of  the  men.  The  manner  in 
which  the  work  is  progressing  reflects  great  credit  on  these 
two  gentlemen.  Their  technical  knowledge,  their  prac- 
tical ability  in  handling  the  plans  and  men  will  give  the 
Athletic  Association  a  magnificent  field  and  grand  stand 
on  schedule  time. 

J.  W.  BARTON. 


THE    MODERN    LANGUAGE    ASSOCIATION'S 
TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS 

In  August  1886  eight  persons  met  together  at  the  Ed- 
ucation Department  and  discussed  the  advisability  of 
forming  an  association.  These,  following  the  order  of  the 
minute-book,  were  J.  M.  Hunter,  A.  W.  Wright,  William 
Houston,  C.  Whetham,  J.  H.  Cameron,  E.  J.  Mclntyre, 
A.  H.  Young,  and  J.  Squair:  most  of  whom  are  happily 
still  alive,  though  only  three  are  still  members  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

The  chief  credit  for  the  movement,  which  has  had  far- 
reaching  consequences  for  the  study  and  the  teaching  of 
Modern  Languages,  no  less  than  for  University  College, 
the  University,  and  the  Educational  Association  of  On- 
tario, belongs  to  Professor  Squair,  who  at  the  time  was,  be- 
cause of  the  curious  state  of  University  politics  and  ad- 
ministration, a  temporary  lecturer  on  a  very  inadequate 
salary.  He  had  been  a  brilliant  student  and  on  Com- 
mencement Day  had  received  an  advantageous  offer  to  go 
elsewhere.  Suddenly  finding  himself  in  the  autumn  of 
1883  left  in  charge  of  the  department  of  French,  he  de- 
voted himself  with  such  earnestness  and  thoroughness  to 
the  duties  of  his  office  as  to  win  the  respect  and  the  grati- 
tude of  the  undergraduates  of  that  time,  thus  justifying 
the  successive  stages  of  advancement  through  which  he  has 
passed.  The  Association  at  a  recent  meeting  rightly 
elected  him  an  honorary  life  member. 

The  outcome  of  the  meeting  already  referred  to  was  a 
circular  inviting  all  persons  interested  in  Modern  Language 
study  to  meet  in  the  University  College  Y.M.C.A.  building 
in  Christmas  week.  A  programme  was  drawn  up  and  was 
subsequently  carried  out,  officers  being  also  elected  and  a 
constftution  (of  only  six  articles)  adopted,  after  not  a  little 
discussion  and  divergence  of  opinion  among  the  twenty- 
eight  persons  who  accepted  the  invitation.  These  were: 
Dr.  Wilson,  Messrs.  Shaw,  van  der  Smissen,  Fraser,  Wright, 
Balmer,  Mclntyre,  Cameron,  Toews,  Young;  Miss  Hagarty, 
Miss  DeWilton,  Messrs.  L.  H.  Alexander,  Sykes,  Seath, 
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Blackstock,  Keys,  J.  C.  Robertson,  G.  F.  Lawson,  Hunter, 
Frankenstein,  Dr.  Hamilton,  Messrs.  Squair,  Houston, 
Miss  Balmer,  Messrs,  J.  A.  Ferguson,  G.  I.  Riddell,  Arn- 
oldus  Miller. 

That  the  new  organisation  was  to  be  militant,  and  not 
by  any  means  merely  scientific  or  aesthetical,  is  abun- 
dantly clear  from  Article  II  of  the  constitution,  which 
states  that  the  object  shall  be  "the  promotion  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  in  Ontario." 
With  this  programme  as  just  defined,  the  titles  of  several 
of  the  papers  are  thoroughly  in  keeping: — "The  Status  of 
Modern  Language  Study  in  Ontario";  "The  Uses  of  Mod- 
ern Language  Study";  "French  in  University  College;" 
and  "Examinations  in  Modern  Languages." 

The  writer  of  the  first  of  these,  Mr.  George  E.  Shaw,  of 
the  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute,  who  had  just  been 
elected  Vice-President,  vigorously  contended  for  an  abso- 
lutely "equal  footing  for  Modern  Languages  with  any  other 
department  of  study  followed  in  the  schools  or  universities 
of  the  province."  Four  years  later  he  was  able,  in  de- 
livering his  presidential  address,  to  congratulate  his  fellow- 
members  upon  the  progress  which  they  had  attained  in 
their  propaganda. 

The  scale  of  values  at  Matriculation  was  pugnaciously 
attacked.  Mr.  Robert  Balmer,  now  a  successful  business 
man  in  Buenos  Ayres,  was  anxious  to  see  less  formal  gram- 
mar demanded  and  more  questions  in  composition  set. 
This  reform  was  speedily  effected  and  was  followed  in  due 
course  by  another  of  equal  importance,  a  higher  valuation 
of  sight  work  relatively  to  passages  from  prescribed  texts. 

In  all  matters  appertaining  to  examinations,  prescrip- 
tion of  work,  the  character  and  marking  of  papers,  and  the 
appointment  of  examiners,  the  Association  has  been  ever 
vigilant.  So  late  as  1903  a  vote  of  censure  was  passed  on 
an  unsatisfactory  paper  in  German,  while  in  a  much  earlier 
year  the  decided  opinion  was  expressed  that  only  those 
who  had  had  recent  experience  as  teachers  in  the  schools 
should  be  called  upon  to  serve  on  the  examining  board. 
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At  the  initial  meeting  a  resolution  was  adopted  which 
stands  at  the  very  beginning  of  a  long  and  important 
evolution.  This  was  a  request  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment for  the  assimilation  of  the  University's  Matriculation 
examination  to  the  examinations  held  by  the  Department. 

Added  to  this  request  was  another  for  a  subvention  for 
the  funds  of  the  Association.  This  was  not  granted, 
though  the  Department  showed  itself  in  other  respects 
more  or  less  sympathetic. 

Notwithstanding  this  refusal,  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
was,  at  the  second  annual  meeting  (held,  like  two  or  three 
that  followed  it,  in  the  old  Canadian  Institute  in  Rich- 
mond St.)  able  to  report  a  balance  of  five  dollars  and  six 
cents  ($5.06).  This,  in  spite  of  increasing  expenditures, 
the  (right  and  proper)  payment  of  the  travelling  expenses  of 
non-resident  members  of  the  Executive,  and  the  capitation 
fees  paid  to  the  General  Association,  has,  without  taking 
account  of  fluctuations,  grown  to  the  respectable  sum  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents,  as 
reported  a  year  ago. 

There  have  been  only  three  Secretary-Treasurers,  Pro- 
fessor Squair,  who  has  twice  held  office  (from  1886  to  1893) 
and  from  1899  to  1907);  Professor  Eraser,  who  early  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  Association's  work  and  aims,  and 
who,  with  Professors  Squair  and  van  der  Smissen,  has 
placed  the  whole  profession  under  obligation  through  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  the  excellent  grammars  that  bear 
his  name  and  theirs;  and,  lastly,  Professor  Needier,  to 
whom  is  largely  due  the  success  of  the  last  three  meetings. 

Besides  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  the  officers,  as  origin- 
ally decided  upon,  were  an  honorary  president,  a  president 
a  vice-president,  and  eight  councillors.  The  councillors 
were  subsequently  increased  to  twelve,  and  still  later  they 
were  reduced  to  six,  their  present  number.  The  first 
council  consisted  of  Messrs.  Eraser,  Toews,  Seath,  Keys, 
Sykes,  Hunter,  Balmer,  and  Mclntyre.  There  were  also 
to  be  honorary  members,  Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Seath,  and  Dr. 
Gold  win  Smith  early  being  elected. 
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The  first  honorary  president  was,  most  fittingly,  the 
President  of  University  College,  Dr.  Daniel  Wilson,  who 
had  not  then  been  knighted  or  yet  been  made  President 
of  the  University.  He  gave  two  addresses  as  honorary 
president,  the  first  of  which  is  described  as  having  been  "of 
a  refreshing  and  encouraging  kind." 

In  the  office  he  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith 
and  Mr.  Chancellor  (now  Sir  John)  Boyd.  The  former  of 
these  gentlemen,  like  Dr.  Wilson,  also  held  the  office  for 
two  years  and  delivered  two  charming  addresses — the  one 
on  "Literary  Men  whom  I  have  met"  and  the  other  on  the 
"Study  of  Languages  and  Literature."  The  pity  is  that 
the  sane  balancing  of  Modern  Languages  and  Classics  as 
complementary  to  one  another,  which  characterised  the 
second  mentioned,  was  not  fully  appreciated  by  Modern 
Language  men  and  Classical  alike.  If  it  had  been,  a  long 
battle,  which  disgraces  the  history  of  the  University  and 
the  debates  over  options  and  examination  values  at  Matri- 
culation, would  never  have  been  necessary  and  would  never 
have  been  fought. 

As  the  teachers  of  the  foreign  Modern  Languages  had  no 
voice  in  the  councils  of  the  University  or  of  University 
College,  it  was  only  to  be  expected  that  the  University 
should  return,  as  it  did,  supercilious  replies  to  successive 
representations  on  various  matters  of  vital  interest.  The 
contrast  between  those  days  and  these  is  worthy  of  note, 
when  the  University  welcomes  and  even  invites,  suggestions 
in  regard  to  courses,  especially  the  prescription  of  work. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  too  that  at  last  the  Edu- 
cational Association  of  Ontario,  with  all  its  sections,  now 
meets  in  the  provincial  University  from  year  to  year.  It 
out-grew  the  accommodation  provided  at  the  Normal  School 
to  which  the  Modern  Language  Association  had  migrated 
in  1889.  It  likewise  changed  its  date  of  meeting  from  the 
inconvenient  month  of  August  largely  because  of  the  move- 
ment which  began  in  August  1886. 

One  by  one,  groups  of  teachers  in  other  special  subjects 
followed  the  example  of  the  Modern  Language  men  and 
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women  and  formed  associations  of  their  own  in  a  spirit  of 
generous  rivalry,  as  well,  possibly,  in  one  of  self-interest 
and  of  self-protection,  the  College  and  High  School  De- 
partment also  being  founded.  For  yet  another  develop- 
ment the  Modern  Language  Association  may  fairly  claim 
the  credit — that  of  holding  joint  sessions  at  one  time  or  the 
other  with  the  Classical  Association  and  the  Historical 
Association,  when  papers  on  literary,  historical,  artistic, 
and  philological  subjects  of  common  interest  have  been 
presented. 

Unfortunately  disappointment  has  thrice  been  felt  at  the 
non-appearance,  through  illness  or  pressure  of  engagements, 
of  two  Canadian  poets,  Mr.  William  Wilfrid  Campbell  and 
Mr.  Louis  Frechette.  The  latter  was  at  one  time  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  honorary  president.  The  office  it- 
self was  abolished  (though  why  does  not  appear)  after  it 
had  had  three  occupants. 

To  several  professors  of  other  universities  the  Asso- 
ciation has  at  various  times  been  indebted  for  valuable 
contributions.  Among  these  have  been  Professor  Mc- 
Gillivray  of  Queen's,  whom  we  are  glad  to  welcome  again 
at  this  meeting*  and  whom  we  hope  we  shall  often  see  again, 
as  well  as  his  colleagues  Professors  Cappon  and  Campbell. 
We  have  had  also  Professor  McFadyen,  of  Knox  College, 
Professor  Moulton,  of  Chicago,  Professor  Walter,  of  Mc- 
Gill,  the  Provost  of  the  Western  University,  and,  while 
Victoria  was  still  exercising  her  full  University  powers, 
Professors  Bell  and  Reynar.  Together  with  these  we  have 
listened  to  Professor  McLay,  of  McM aster,  in  the  days  pre- 
ceding the  secession  of  our  colleagues  in  English,  who 
strongly  felt  at  a  later  time  that  their  interests  required  an 
Association  of  their  own. 

It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  relations  with  other 
universities  and  their  graduates  should  be  the  closest 
possible.  They  contribute  largely  and  generously  to  the 
intellectual  and  pedagogical  treasure  of  the  province. 
Therefore  they  should  not  have  even  the  shadow  of  cause 
to  feel  that  the  fact  of  the  Association's  meeting  in  the 

*  The  meeting1  of  April,  1911,  at  which  Professor  Young's  paper  was  read. 
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building  of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  in  any  sense  tan- 
tamount to  excluding  them. 

The  desire  has  been  formally  expressed  on  at  least  two 
occasions  that  our  fellow  workers  in  the  United  States 
should  hold  the  meeting  of  their  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation in  Toronto.  Thus  far  they  have  not  seen  their 
way  to  accepting  the  invitations  tendered  to  them.  But 
the  minutes  of  the  meeting  held  twenty-five  years  ago 
record  that  a  telegram  of  congratulation  on  the  new  organ- 
isation was  received  from  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  And  from  time  to  time  members  of 
our  Association  have  attended  the  meetings  of  our  elder 
sister.*  That  reciprocity  in  this  matter  would  be  of  bene- 
fit to  us,  all  would  probably  agree,  though,  doubtless,  there 
would,  just  as  probably,  be  great  divergence  in  regard  to 
the  other  kind  of  reciprocity  which  is  at  present  being 
agitated. 

One  feature  that  deserves  to  be  noted  in  connection  with 
the  addresses  given  by  visiting  professors  is  that  they  deal 
with  literary  manifestations  and  philogical  phenomena 
rather  than  with  the  so-called  practical  problems.  The 
latter  have  at  times  displayed  a  tendency  to  bulk  too  large- 
ly on  the  programmes,  although  the  records  show  that  our 
regular  members  have  contributed  not  a  few  literary  and 
linguistic  studies  of  a  high  order. 

The  ambitious  plan  to  study  the  dialects  of  Ontario  has 
not  been  seriously  worked  out,  though  several  interesting 
papers  dealing  with  the  French  language  and  people  of 
Quebec  have  been  heard  at  various  times.  More  and  more 
should  this  and  other  linguistic  subjects,  as  well  as  those  of 
a  substantial  literary  character,  be  taken  up  as  an  antidote 
to  the  cramping  and  dulling  effect  of  our  daily  work. 

It  is  true  that  methods  of  teaching  are  all-important  and 
that,  with  changing  ideals  and  with  the  new  generations 
coming  on,  the  same  old  ground  has  often  to  be  traversed 
anew,  but  it  has  seemed  to  me  that,  in  dealing  with  the 
practical,  we  may  at  times  have  been  in  danger  of  threshing 
old  straw  to  no  purpose.  The  antidote  I  have  already 

*Professor  Squair  has  reminded  me  that  from  1886  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America  has  sent  us  its  publications  and  that  these  are  to  Be 
found  on  the  shelves  of  the  University  Library. 
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mentioned  might  well  be  borne  in  mind.  And  the  Exe- 
cutive might  perhaps  be  able  to  make  its  programmes  be- 
fore the  long  vacation  and  thus  enable  those  who  are  to 
take  part  in  them  at  the  succeeding  Easter  to  have  the 
more  time  in  which  to  prepare  papers  that  would  be  still 
more  profitable  and  satisfactory  to  themselves  and  their 
hearers.  As  we  all  know,  the  demands  of  the  academic  year 
are  so  heavy  upon  all  of  us  as  to  leave  us  less  time  than  we 
should  like  to  have  for  our  own  cultivation. 

One  of  the  chief  features  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  to 
be  found  in  our  programmes  in  the  last  twelve  years  is  the 
addresses  in  French  or  in  German.  For  these  we  have  been 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  de  Champ,  frequently,  and  to  the 
late  Mr.  Masson  in  French,  and,  in  German,  to  Baron  von 
Nettelblatt,  Pastor  Rembe,  Dr.  Reich,  and  to  Mr.  Miiller, 
who  is  to  address  us  again  to-day. 

Another  feature  has  been  the  social  gathering  usually 
held  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  but  which  it  has  been 
decided  to  omit  this  year  because  of  the  jubilee  dinner  of 
the  General  Association,  in  which  we  are  asked  to  join  to- 
night. This  social  gathering  was  first  held  by  Professor 
Fraser,  who,  with  Mrs.  Fraser,  extended  the  hospitality 
of  his  home  to  the  members  of  the  Association  in  1902. 
This  lead  was  followed  up  by  Professor  and  Mrs.  Needier 
in  1903  at  the  Faculty  Union  and  by  the  successive  presi- 
dents in  their  respective  years  of  office. 

An  early  president  would  have  taken  this  line,  if  one 
may  say  so  without  derogating  from  the  credit  so  justly  due 
to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  mentioned  a  moment  ago. 
The  Minister  of  Education  of  that  day  gave  the  necessary 
permission  for  the  gathering,  but  recalled  the  president  to 
tell  him  that  he  "had  better  leave  his  tea-pot  at  home. " 

The  first  president  of  the  Association  was  Professor  van 
der  Smissen,  who  soon  will  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  his 
appointment  to  the  position  of  lecturer  in  German.  His 
services  in  the  matter  of  securing  the  use  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  for  the  second  and  third  meetings  were  much 
appreciated  at  the  time.  And  the  grammar  which  he  and 
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Professor  Eraser  wrote  was  welcome  in  both  its  first  and  its 
revised  edition. 

The  second  president  was  Mr.  Seath,  High  School  In- 
spector, now  Dr.  Seath,  Superintendent  of  Education  for 
the  province.  As  he  was  in  close  touch  with  the  Minister 
of  Education,  his  advice  was  invaluable.  On  his  address 
were  based  several  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  division  of 
the  Modern  Language  Course  into  Romance  and  Teutonic; 
the  removal  from  it  of  History  and  Ethnology;  compulsory 
French  and  German  at  Matriculation;  a  higher  pass  stan- 
dard at  Matriculation ;  and  obligatory  English  for  all  under- 
graduates in  the  first  and  the  second  year. 

It  was  decided  to  procure  the  publication  of  the  address. 
Then,  as  now,  however,  the  question  of  the  publication  of 
papers  and  the  establishment  of  a  library  for  the  Asso- 
ciation often  gave  grave  concern  to  the  Association  and 
the  Executive.  The  former  has  been  happily  secured 
through  the  book  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation. The  latter,  the  need  for  which  is  not  at  present 
so  urgent  as  it  was  in  earlier  days  when  the  equipment  of 
the  University's  library  was  less  than  it  is  to-day,  still 
awaits  fulfilment. 

Among  the  others  who  have  occupied  the  presidential 
chair  have  been  Messrs.  L.  E.  Embree,  Wm.  Tytler,  G.  E. 
Shaw,  G.  A.  Chase,  W.  J.  Alexander,  J.  Squair,  D.  R.  Keys, 
A.  W.  Wright,  F.  H.  Sykes,  J.  H.  Cameron,  A.  Stevenson, 
W.  H.  Fraser,  A.  W.  Burt,  G.  H.  Needier,  A.  E.  Lang,  I. 
M.  Levan,  J.  S.  Lane,  E.  S.  Hogarth,  J.  N.  Dales,  Pelham 
Edgar,  and  W.  C.  Ferguson.  Some  time  ago  the  custom 
arose  of  electing  the  president  alternately  from  University 
and  High  School  members  of  the  Association.  In  the 
working  out  of  the  plan,  however,  a  lady  has  never  been 
placed  in  the  chair — an  omission  which  ought  to  be  reme- 
died, considering  the  large  number  of  ladies  on  the  roll  of 
members.* 

Upon  the  question  of  text-books  I  have  touched  only 
incidentally.  A  characteristically  plausible  letter  from  the 
Honourable  G.  W.  Ross  when  he  was  Minister  of  Edu- 


*Miss  Hillock,  of  the  Parkdale  Collegiate  Institute,  was  elected  President 
at  this  year's  annual  meeting. 
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cation  shews  that  the  Department,  though  very  courteous, 
had  no  intention  to  allow  its  policy  in  regard  to  authori- 
sation to  be  interfered  with.  How  far  it  perseveres  in  that 
intention  under  another  Minister  and  a  different  organi- 
sation, is  not  clear.  But  at  any  rate  the  authorities  do 
consult  the  teachers  and  the  Associations.  In  our  own  case, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  still  more  enlightened  policy  will  in 
time  obtain  in  regard  to  the  production  of  elementary 
grammars  and  readers  for  the  two  languages  and  of  other 
grammars  and  readers  working  up  from  the  former.  After 
all,  efficiency  is  of  more  account  than  cheapness  or  decen- 
nial immutability. 

Notwithstanding  the  failures  which  I  have  mentioned 
incidentally,  there  is  much,  as  there  was  twenty  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Shaw  made  his  review  of  the  Association's 
history,  upon  which  we  may  fairly  congratulate  ourselves. 
There  are  still  other  things  for  us  to  strive  for,  even,  while 
we  honour  those  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  past  and 
made  progress  possible.  And,  above  all,  we  need,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  to  strive  for  more  knowledge  and 
more  reverence,  to  think  rather  of  the  end  of  education  and 
not  only  of  the  means  by  which  the  end  is  to  be  attained, 
to  stand  as  the  mediators  as  it  were  between  nation  and 
nation,  interpreting  to  those  committed  to  our  care  some- 
thing of  the  thought  and  culture  and  ethics  and  ideals  of 
those  who  speak  in  tongues  allied  to  but  differing  from  our 
own. 

A.  H.  YOUNG. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing has  just  issued  a  very  striking  statement  on  the  above 
subject  which  deserves  the  attention  of  everyone  engaged 
in  education.  The  report,  written  by  Dr.  Pritchett  him- 
self, accounts  for  and  describes  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween colleges  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States, 
and  attempts  to  show  how  these  relations  may  be  improved. 
That  the  connection  between  the  college  and  the  high 
school  is  peculiarly  intimate  needs  no  demonstration. 
The  college  requires  the  high  school  as  a  training  ground; 
the  high  school  finds  in  the  college  the  outlet  for  a  great 
number  of  its  pupils.  Yet  their  relations  are  by  no  means 
so  happy  as  their  interdependence  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
The  colleges  show  a  disposition  to  "set  their  admission 
standards  wholly  out  of  relation  to  the  curricula  of  the 
high  schools;  and  owing  to  the  prestige  which  they  enjoy, 
they  have  been  able  to  compel  the  secondary  schools  in 
their  various  regions  to  teach  such  subjects  as  they  prefer, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  they  themselves  direct." 

The  high  school,  however,  is  also  required  to  meet  the 
desires  of  the  community  which  pays  for  its  support.  It 
has  to  keep  one  eye  on  local  conditions,  to  train  the  people 
for  business  or  the  farm  as  the  case  may  be,  and  to  keep  the 
other  eye  on  the  distant  college,  which  may  be  demanding 
an  entirely  different  course  of  study. 

The  lack  of  harmony  between  the  college  and  the  sec- 
ondary school  naturally  finds  expression  in  some  rather 
acute  controversy.  The  college  teacher  frequently  com- 
plains that  the  student  who  comes  to  him  from  the  high 
school  has  a  very  superficial  training  and  lacks  a  sure 
grasp  of  all  the  elements.  To  the  superficiality  of  high 
school  work  "the  college  ascribes  the  disinclination  of  the 
average  boy  to  apply  himself  vigorously  to  tasks  requiring 
more  or  less  prolonged  effort The  student's  lack  of 
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power  is  thus  a  consequence  of  his  lack  of  thoroughness .... 
He  is  trained  so  superficially  in  the  fundamentals  of  learn- 
ing that  he  lacks  both  accuracy  and  the  ability  to  think; 
yet  he  has  covered  thinly  so  much  ground  that  the  thirst 
for  study  has  been  in  many  cases  dulled,  if  not  destroyed." 

"If,  however,"  the  report  goes  on,  "the  complaint  of 
the  college  against  the  secondary  school  is  sharp,  that  of  the 
secondary  school  against  the  college  is  bitter.  The  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  a  state  whose  ed- 
ucational organization  is  among  the  best,  expressed  his 
opinion  of  the  colleges  in  the  following  words: — 'Colleges, 
with  their  narrow  and  false  ideas  of  culture,  with  their 
ideas  of  educational  values  not  subject  to  direct  utility, 
insist  on  college  methods  in  secondary  schools  and  on  fill- 
ing the  teaching  positions  in  these  schools  with  their  own 
graduates  and  specialists.  Their  domination  has  reached 
a  degree  of  intolerable  impertinence."  Various  asso- 
ciations of  high  school  teachers  have  protested  against  the 
demand  made  by  the  colleges  that  the  various  languages 
should  be  emphasised  in  the  work  of  the  high  school  and 
have  asked  the  colleges  to  recognise  for  college  admission 
such  subjects  as  the  following  which  are  now  prominent 
in  the  high  school  curriculum: — music,  mechanical  and 
free-hand  drawing,  joinery,  pattern-making,  forging,  ma- 
chine-shop practice,  household  chemistry,  botany,  zo- 
ology, physiography,  applied  physics  and  advanced  chem- 
istry, modern  history,  civics  and  economics,  household 
science  and  art,  and  commercial  geography,  commercial 
law,  stenography  and  typewriting,  elementary  bookkeeping 
advanced  bookkeeping,  and  accounting. 

The  case  against  the  college  as  presented  by  the  high 
school  simply  means  that  the  college,  in  laying  down  its 
requirements  for  the  small  minority  who  are  likely  to  enter 
its  halls,  imposes  the  same  requirements  upon  the  large 
number  who  are  never  destined  to  do  so.  It  follows  at 
once  that  in  small  high  schools  every  student  must  take 
the  college  prescription.  Even  in  large  high  schools  the 
masters  are  unwilling  to  close  the  doors  of  the  colleges  to 
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any  large  proportion  of  their  students.  The  situation  is 
even  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  colleges 
themselves  have  no  common  programme  and  that  the  high 
school  must  offer  different  courses  according  as  its  students 
intend  to  go  to  Harvard,  or  Princeton,  or  elsewhere.  The 
influence  of  the  college  does  not  cease,  however,  with  the 
imposition  of  entrance  requirements.  It  is  quite  a  serious 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  high  school  that  the  college 
has,  by  controlling  the  education  of  so  many  high  school 
teachers,  "made  of  the  high  school  an  imitation  college." 
These  teachers  "have  become  imbued  with  current  opin- 
ions of  scholarship  highly  technical  and  specialized;  they 
have  lost  touch  with  the  concrete  world  with  which  the 
secondary  school  man  is  in  immediate  contact.  Though 
large  numbers  of  them  are  destined  to  be  teachers,  the 
college  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  equip  them  for  their 
office.  It  has  not  only  permitted  the  future  teachers  to 
specialize  in  one  subject,  but  has  encouraged  them  to  do 
so.  It  has  given  them  no  comprehensive  grasp  of  wholes, 
no  interest  in  teaching  as  a  profession." 

Having  described  the  existing  relations  between  the  high 
school  and  the  college,  the  author  of  the  report  tries  to 
clear  up  the  situation  and  remove  the  causes  of  quarrel  by 
inquiring  into  the  results  which  both  high  school  and  college 
training  at  present  obtain.  He  goes  to  three  sources  for 
his  evidence;  first,  the  college  entrance  tests,  second,  the 
experience  of  business  firms,  and  third,  the  observations 
upon  American  Rhodes'  scholars  made  by  representative 
Oxford  tutors.  College  entrance  tests  prove  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  students  coming  up  from  the  high  school 
to  the  college,  fail  in  any  measure  to  comply  with  the 
requirements.  The  business  firms  provide  testimony  of 
the  same  sort.  "The  criticism  of  business  men  is  that 
both  the  college  and  the  high  school  graduate  lack  disci- 
pline, that  neither  has  learned  to  do  anything  thoroughly, 
and  that,  as  compared  with  the  boy  who  has  grown  up  in 
business  these  graduates  are  deficient  in  the  capacity  for 
hard  work." 
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The  most  interesting  part  of  the  evidence,  however,  is 
furnished  by  the  Oxford  tutors  who  have  been  making 
reports  to  the  Rhodes  Trust  on  the  work  of  American 
Rhodes'  scholars.  They  all  agree  in  commending  the 
natural  ability,  energy,  and  seriousness  of  the  Americans; 
they  are  almost  equally  unanimous  in  criticising  their  ed- 
ucation. The  Rhodes'  students  "are  attractive  and  at- 
tracted, but  restless,  volatile  and  never  educated  griindlich" 

"They  seem  inclined  to  drift  from  one  subject  to  another, 
taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  each,  and  resting  content  with 
that." 

"They  seem  to  me  to  lack  accuracy  and  (as  a  rule) 
the  power  of  hard  grind." 

"The  Americans  begin  with  being  too  knowing.  One 
thing  C  especially  recognizes  as  new  to  him,  namely,  our 
Oxford  thoroughness;  he  had  never  seen  anything  of  the 
kind  before." 

"That  is  the  general  impression  I  have  gathered  about 
the  American  scholars, — that  they  have  a  general  knowledge 
but  have  been  taught  nothing  very  precisely,  and  have 
not  been  accustomed  to  write  and  express  themselves 
clearly  and  with  precision.  They  do  not  appear  to  study  a 
subject  as  a  whole,  as  we  do,  but,  after  attending  courses 
of  lectures  on  a  portion  of  a  subject,  they  appear  to  drop 
that  and  never  revise  it  again.  They  never  appear  to  have 
any  comprehensive  examination  on  the  whole  of  a  subject." 

"With  regard  to  the  American  Rhodes  scholars  I  think 
that  their  training  in  America  has  in  most  cases  encour- 
aged a  smattering  in  a  large  number  of  subjects.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  know  nothing  well,  but  know  something 
about  a  great  many  things, — the  kind  of  knowledge  you 
might  get  from  attending  public  lectures.  Moreover, 
apparently  even  in  scientific  studies  they  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  keeping  their  hold  on  work  for  any  great 
length  of  time.  The  examinations  appear  to  be  in  work 
which  has  not  been  done  very  long  before  the  date  of  the 
examination  intended  to  test  it.  As  a  consequence,  they 
at  first  find  the  Oxford  system  difficult,  for  the  double  rea- 
son that  they  are  expected  to  get  up  a  subject  thoroughly, 
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and  are  tested  by  an  examination  much  longer  and  more 
severe  than  that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  and 
on  an  extensive  range  of  work,  some  of  which  has  neces- 
sarily been  done  a  considerable  time  before  the  examination 
takes  place. " 

"With  certain  exceptions,  the  American  Rhodes  scholars 
have  been  inclined  to  be  rather  too  mechanical  and  de- 
pendent in  their  work,  and  generally  to  get  up,  rather  than 
get  into,  things.  Generally  they  have  shown  little  sense  of 
scholarship,  and  their  American  training  does  not  seem  to 
prepare  them  for  the  Honours  work.  In  certain  cases,  they 

seem  singularly  uneducated The  Oxford  standard 

of  accuracy  and  detail  is  quite  new  to  them. " 

"Their  training  seems  to  lack  thoroughness." 

"They  seem  to  me  never  to  have  learned  how  to  face  a 
real  problem;  they  have  preferred  to  study  too  many 
subjects,  of  most  of  which  they  have  acquired  the  merest 
smattering.  The  effect  of  this  is  intellectual  demorali- 
zation, quite  apart  from  the  waste  of  time  involved." 

"They  seem  very  deficient  in  scholarship  in  a  wide  sense. 
Some  are  terribly  rough  intellectually,  with  little  or  no 
literary  sense  and  very  limited  command  over  expression. 

"In  the  composition  of  an  English  essay  they  have,  as  a 
rule,  almost  everything  to  learn.  Their  linguistic  attain- 
ments are  also,  as  a  rule,  slender." 

Dr.  Pritchett  sums  up  the  indictment  by  saying, 
'  These  shrewd  criticisms  not  only  bring  out  in  clear  relief 
the  student's  lack  of  precision  and  his  weakness  before  a 
hard  intellectual  task,  but  they  point  back  unerringly  to 
the  causes  of  this  failure  in  the  lack  of  sound  teaching, 
and  in  the  diffuse  curriculum,  with  its  numerous  and  par- 
tial examinations  which  never  call  upon  the  student  to 

view  the  field  as  a  whole It  is  the  characteristic 

weakness  of  our  whole  American  life.  The  American  has 
not  yet  got  out  from  the  spell  of  the  pioneer  days." 

Having  thus  set  forth  the  problem  and  shown  that 
"The  American  high  school  is  seeking  to  fulfil  two  distinct 
functions:  (i)  the  preparation  of  the  great  mass  of  students 
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for  citizenship  in  a  democracy;  (2)  the  preparation  of  a 
minority — perhaps  five  per  cent — for  college,"  and  that 
"this  last  object  is  but  poorly  attained,"  the  author  of 
the  report  puts  forward  his  remedy.  He  does  not  accept 
the  current  view  that  these  two  functions  are  hopelessly 
irreconcilable  and  that  the  high  school  must  do  one  thing 
or  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  he  expresses  his  firm  con- 
viction "that  both  these  objects  can  be  compassed  con- 
sistently by  the  same  secondary  school,  and  that,  further- 
more, the  same  methods  which  make  for  efficiency  in  the 
preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  college  will  also  make  for 
efficiency  in  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  for  their  vocations. 
The  points  in  which  careers  differ  are  less  fundamental 
than  those  in  which  they  agree,  and  just  this  fundamental 
agreement  gives  the  unity  and  wholeness  which  makes  the 
ultimate  task  of  high  school  and  college  one. " 

Dr.  Pritchett  believes  that  a  great  part  of  the  present 
trouble  has  arisen  from  the  desire  to  enlarge  the  old  class- 
ical curriculum,  to  admit  into  the  secondary  schools 
subjects  which  are  directly  related  to  the  future  lives  of 
so  many  of  the  pupils.  "The  difficulty  has  been  that  in  our 
haste  to  enrich  and  to  diversify  the  curriculum  we  have  to 
some  extent  lost  our  ideal  of  what  education  means.  To 
learn  a  little  about  many  subjects,  to  dip  superficially  into 
the  study  of  English  and  Latin  and  chemistry  and  psy- 
chology and  home  economics,  and  a  dozen  other  things,  is 
not  education.  Only  that  human  being  has  gained  the 
fundamentals  of  an  education  who  has  acquired  soundly  a 
few  elementary  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  who,  in 
acquiring  these,  has  so  disciplined  his  mind  that  it  is  an 
efficient  instrument  ready  to  be  turned  to  whatsoever  task 
is  set  before  it.  The  high  school  student  is  led  to  believe 
that  education  is  attained  by  learning  a  little  of  each  of 
many  things;  he  gains,  therefore,  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  many  subjects  and  learns  none  with  thoroughness.  He 
lacks  the  hard  fibre  of  intellectual  discipline.  Such  a 
youth  has  not  been  educated.  That  only  is  education 
which  sets  a  boy  on  the  way  to  use  his  own  mind  for  his 
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pleasure  and  his  profit;  which  enables  him  to  attack  a 
problem,  whether  it  be  in  school  or  in  business,  and  to 
think  out  the  right  answer.  Education,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  a  power-producing  process;  and  the  serious  in- 
dictment against  the  secondary  school  system  to-day  is 
that  its  graduates  do  not  acquire  either  discipline  or  power. 
The  real  struggle  in  the  American  high  school  is  between 
that  influence  which  makes  toward  thoroughness  and  that 
which  makes  toward  superficiality;  and  if  the  high  school 
is  to  become  the  true  training-place  of  the  people,  the  ideal 
of  thoroughness  must  supplant  the  ideal  of  superfici- 
ality. .  .  .This  is  no  argument  against  the  enriched  curri- 
culum of  the  secondary  school,  provided  the  enriched  cur- 
riculum does  not  lead  to  dispersion  and  to  defeat  the  end  of 
all  education.  But  let  the  boy  understand  that  if  he  de- 
sires to  study  agriculture,  for  example,  he  cannot  study  all 
the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum;  let  him  take  with  agri- 
culture one  or  two  things  which  will  form  the  trunk  of  his 
educational  structure  and  learn  them  well  and  soundly. 
For  only  in  this  way  can  he  gain  the  intellectual  disci- 
pline and  the  intellectual  strength  to  make  his  way  either 
in  college  or  in  a  vocation  ....  The  boy  who  desires  to 
enter  college  and  the  boy  who  desires  to  enter  business 
alike  need  to  be  well  grounded  in  fundamental  studies  and 
to  gain  a  real  mastery  of  a  few  things.  In  a  word,  the  same 
ideal  of  education  which  will  send  up  to  college  competent 
candidates  will  also  send  into  the  business  world  well- 
trained  beginners.  This  lesson  is  one  which  has  to  be  re- 
taught,  not  only  to  each  generation  of  youth,  but  to  each 
generation  of  schoolmasters.  Each  generation  finds  new 
studies  which  it  believes  to  be  specifics  for  the  training  of 
the  youth  of  its  own  time  and  its  own  country.  There  are, 
however,  no  educational  specifics  which  fit  the  varying 
temperaments,  tastes,  weaknesses,  and  ambitions  of  the 
youth  of  a  nation.  Perhaps  the  matter  has  never  been 
more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  saying  recorded  by  Thucy- 
dides,  'We  should  remember  that  man  differs  little  from 
man,  except  that  he  turns  out  best,  who  is  trained  in  the 
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sharpest  school. '  To  a  very  large  degree  the  disciplinary 
side  of  education  in  both  high  school  and  college  has  been 
forgotten  in  the  past  twenty  years.  During  the  same 
period  the  family  discipline  has  also  been  softened.  The 
total  effect  is  seen  in  the  unreadiness  of  the  great  mass  of 
youth  to  face  a  hard,  steady  pull,  whether  in  college  or  in 
business." 

"Our  educational  curricula  to-day,  both  in  the  high 
school  and  in  the  college,  resemble  closely  the  bills  of  fare 
which  one  finds  in  the  hotels,  on  which  are  set  down  dozens 
of  dishes  under  high-sounding  names ;  and  yet  one  looks  in 
vain  through  all  this  medley  for  a  simple  and  wholesome 
meal.  The  high  school  scholar,  whether  his  ambitions  lie 
in  the  direction  of  a  college  or  not,  can  do  well  only  a  few 
studies  in  each  year  of  his  high  school  course.  To  do  these 
well  is  to  make  the  beginning  of  an  education.  To  study 
a  large  number  of  them  superficially  is  to  treat  one's  mind 
somewhat  as  one  would  treat  his  stomach  if  he  ate  faith- 
fully something  of  every  article  on  the  bill  of  fare.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  conduct  either  of  the  high  school  or  of  the 
college  admission  requirements  which  points  toward  a 
simple  and  thorough  ideal  of  study." 

"To  such  an  argument  as  this  the  high  school  teacher  and 
the  high  school  superintendent  are  much  inclined  to  reply 
that  the  high  schools  must  include  all  the  things  which  the 
American  people  are  ambitious  to  know;  that  they  must 
teach  their  pupils  something  of  a  great  many  things  in 
order  to  satisfy  popular  demand.  Everywhere  in  the 
high  school,  as  in  the  college,  the  cry  is,  'We  must  keep  up 
with  the  competition  of  our  rivals. '  This  competition 
makes  not  for  educational  efficiency,  but  for  educational 
display." 

"  It  is  true,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  high  school  breaks 
down  in  both  its  functions  and  for  the  same  reasons.  It 
appears  clear,  however,  that  the  educational  ideal  which 
makes  for  a  simple  and  thorough  curriculum  for  the  indi- 
vidual serves  equally  well  the  boy  who  looks  toward  col- 
lege and  the  boy  who  goes  directly  from  the  high  school  into 
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a  vocation.  These  two  functions  are  not  incompatible 
under  a  right  educational  conception. " 

"If,"  the  report  goes  on,  "the  preceding  argument  is 
sound  and  the  public  high  school  is  to  serve  permanently 
both  as  a  training-place  for  American  youth  and  as  a 
fitting-school  for  college,  the  question  of  a  just  and  fair 
method  of  transfer  from  secondary  school  to  college  be- 
comes one  of  paramount  importance  to  the  college." 

The  different  methods  of  transfer  which  have  been 
tried  fall  mainly  into  two  divisions: — the  college  either 
accepts  the  graduate  of  an  approved  school  or  sets  its  own 
examination.  Dr.  Pritchett  shows  that  both  types  are 
open  to  serious  criticism.  The  first  may  improve  the  sec- 
ondary school  but  does  not  determine  correctly  enough  the 
character  of  the  student  who  is  to  enter  college.  The  ex- 
aminations, on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  a  tendency  to 
turn  the  high  schools  into  cramming  places.  So  he  dis- 
misses devices  of  both  kinds  and  decides  that  "in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  just  basis  for  transfer  of  students  from  high 
school  to  college,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  at  every  step 
to  a  realization  of  the  purpose  for  which  the  high  school 
and  the  college  exist.  The  real  purpose  of  the  college  is 
attained  not  by  having  the  high  school  teach  certain  sub- 
jects, but  by  having  it  become  a  truly  efficient  school, — a 
school  in  which  girls  and  boys  are  taught  to  think,  to  face 
real  problems.  Any  high  school  which  becomes  such  a 
place  of  training  will  send  up  students  for  college  who  will 
have  not  only  alertness  and  initiative,  but  a  knowledge  of 

fundamental  subjects  and  a  capacity  for  hard  work 

The  crucial  question  before  the  colleges  is,  what  tests  may 
the  college  apply  to  candidates  coming  to  it  from  the  high 
schools  which  will  at  the  same  time  conserve  the  freedom 
of  the  high  schools  and  reveal  the  intellectual  powers  of  the 
candidates?" 

Dr.  Pritchett  answers  his  own  question  by  laying  down 
three  steps  which  the  colleges  should  immediately  take. 

"  (i)  The  college  can  articulate  with  the  secondary  schools 
of  the  state  and  of  the  region  in  which  it  stands. 
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(2)  The  college  can  concede  to  the  secondary  school  a 
larger  measure  of  freedom. 

(3)  The  college  can  substitute  for  the  present  highly 
varied  and  technical  conditions  of  admission  (which  are 
constantly  ignored  in  practice)  simple  tests  which  touch 
the  knowledge  of  fundamental  subjects  and  the  possession 
of  intellectual  power,  and  then  live  up  to  these  tests." 

He  adds  in  explanation  of  his  programme,  that  while 
some  colleges  fail  to  require  such  work  as  would  be  done  in 
a  four-year  high  school  course,  "the  entrance  require- 
ments for  Harvard,  for  example,  have  been  raised  until  they 
are  no  longer  within  the  reach  of  the  standard  four-year 
high  school,  unless  that  school  be  of  the  strict  classical 
type. "  That  the  college  must  give  greater  freedom  to  the 
secondary  school  goes  without  saying,  for  "  the  real  question 
in  which  a  college  is  interested  is  not,  What  prescribed 
studies  are  taught?  but  rather,  Is  the  school  a  place  where 
boys  learn  to  think?"  Dr.  Pritchett  believes  that  the 
high  schools,  if  trusted,  will  not  abuse  their  freedom  but 
"will  retain  in  large  measure  the  fundamental  subjects 
like  English,  mathematics,  history,  and  Latin."  They  will 
recognise,  in  fact,  that  their  problem  is  one  with  that  of 
the  college.  The  college,  on  its  part,  will  have  to  abandon 
tests  which  "have  tended  strongly  to  promote  not  the 
education  of  students  in  the  high  schools,  but  a  cramming 
process  hurtful  alike  to  secondary  school  and  to  college. 
They  have  not  indicated  the  intellectual  ability  and  power 
of  the  student,  but  his  capacity  to  absorb  within  a  given 
time  certain  definite  prescribed  things.  The  process  has 
tended  to  turn  instruction  in  the  secondary  school  into  an 
uninteresting  routine,  whose  end  is  to  get  a  boy  into  college, 

not  to  develop  him Imagine  for  a  moment  what  an 

effect  would  be  produced  if  all  the  candidates  for  admission 
to  Harvard  and  Yale,  Princeton  and  Columbia,  were  ex- 
amined in  elementary  English  and  rejected  altogether  if 
they  proved  unable  to  write  good  idiomatic  English !  This 
one  step  alone  would  go  far  to  shut  out  of  college  a  large 
proportion  of  the  unfit  and  to  make  the  work  of  the  sec- 
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ondary  school  sincere.  ...  If  the  college  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  send  back  to  the  high  school  the  students  who  come 
up  with  three  years  of  English  and  yet  cannot  read  and 
write  the  English  language,  who  come  up  with  three  years 
of  mathematics  and  yet  cannot  apply  their  mathematics  to 
the  simplest  problem  of  every-day  mechanics,  who  pre- 
sent two  years  of  history  and  yet  have  no  knowledge  ex- 
cept the  isolated  dates  which  they  have  memorized  for 
examination,  who  offer  four  years  of  Latin  and  yet  cannot 
•translate  into  idiomatic  English  an  ordinary  Latin  sentence; 
if  the  college  will  have  the  courage  to  send  back  such  stu- 
dents to  the  high  school,  as  unready  to  enter  college,  there 
will  be  no  reason  to  fear  the  flood  of  applicants  who  offer 
typewriting  and  domestic  economy  and  manual  training 
or  any  of  the  other  so-called  practical  studies.  And  more 
than  this,  the  boy  who  has  really  studied  one  of  these  sub- 
jects fundamentally,  not  superficially,  who  has  done  his 
work  thoroughly,  not  for  examination,  may  well  prove  to 
have  gained  that  ability  to  use  his  own  mind  which  is  the 
real  requisite  for  college  entrance. " 

reaving  thus  set  forth  his  clear  and  vigorous  programme, 
the  author  of  the  report  inquires  what  obstacles  stand  in 
the  way  of  its  adoption.  He  finds  the  most  serious  to  be 
the  craving  on  the  part,  both  of  colleges  and  high  schools, 
for  large  numbers  of  students.  "The  high  school  which  can 
offer  the  largest  number  of  courses  and  enrol  the  largest 
number  of  students  is,  in  the  public  estimation,  the  most 
successful  high  school ;  the  college  which  can  draw  into  its 
halls  the  largest  number  of  undergraduates,  whether  it  be 
a  real  centre  of  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  or  not,  is 
looked  upon  as  the  most  successful  college.  Promotion, 
rather  than  education,  has  been  the  aim  of  both  high  school 
and  college  for  twenty  years.  The  game  has  been  played 
so  hard  that  to-day  it  is  difficult  to  get  attention  upon  the 
real  problem,  The  great  question  is  how  to  get  the  larg- 
est number  of  students.  Each  class  of  our  educational 
institutions  covets  the  students  of  the  others.  If  the 
oldest  college  of  the  country  should  by  a  sound  educational 
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policy  cut  down  the  number  of  its  undergraduates,  the 
alumni  have  been  so  trained  that  they  would  regard  it  as 
the  greatest  misfortune  that  could  happen.  Lack  of 
contact  and  lack  of  sympathy,  lack  of  time  and  lack  of 
opportunity  to  deal  with  the  real  educational  problems, 
and  the  increasing  and  never  ending  competition  for  num- 
bers,— these  are  the  real  obstacles  which  stand  to-day  in 
the  way  of  a  true  co-ordination  of  high  school  and 
college." 

Obstacles  of  every  kind  can  of  course  be  very  largely  over- 
come by  better  trained  teachers,  and  Dr.  Pritchett  points 
out  that  while  everyone  is  agreed  that  teachers  must  be 
properly  equipped,  "there  is  as  yet  no  unanimity  of  prac- 
tice or  even  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  function  of  the 
teacher's  courses  or  so-called  normal  courses  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ordinary  general  courses  in  different 
subjects ....  From  whatever  point  of  view  one  considers 
the  matter  of  efficient  teaching,  it  is  clear  that  the  present 
situation  is  confused.  This  confusion  has  been  much  in- 
creased in  recent  years  by  the  immature  excursions  of  the 
colleges  into  the  field  of  professional  training  for  teachers; 
by  the  graduate  schools  of  universities,  which  are  nomin- 
ally training  men  for  research  who  really  are  afterward  to 
undertake  teaching  for  which  they  have  neither  training 
nor  enthusiasm ;  and  finally  by  normal  schools  themselves, 
which  have  in  some  cases  appropriated  the  work  of  the 
arts  college,  but  more  often  invaded  the  field  of  the  sec- 
ondary and  elementary  schools.  The  difficulties  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  situation  are  evident  alike  to  those  in  the  col- 
lege or  university,  in  the  normal  schools,  and  in  the  high 
schools.  The  time  seems  ripe  for  some  fair  study  of  the 
whole  situation  which  shall  take  into  account  the  point 
of  view  of  all  these  schools,  and  set  forth  some  definite 
answers  to  the  following  questions; 

(i)  What  is  at  the  present  time  a  fair,  and  at  the  same 
time  feasible,  course  of  training  for  the  teacher  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  and  of  the  high  school,  looking  both  to- 
ward a  grounding  in  the  fundamental  subject-matter,  and 
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to  the  right  training  of  the  candidate  in  the  technique  of 
teaching? 

(2)  What  is  the  function  of  the  normal  school  in  the  state 
system  of  education,  and  how  ought  it  to  be  related  to  the 
high  school  and  the  college? 

(3)  What  part  ought  the  college  to  take  in  the  training 
of  teachers?     Is  the  school  of  education  as  developed  in 
the  college  an  effective  place  for  professional  training,  and 
what  facilities  ought  a  college  to  have  before  undertaking 
to  train  teachers?" 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  report  Dr.  Pritchett  adds  a 
word  of  protest  against  the  movement  to  convert  the  ordin- 
nary  schools  of  the  country  into  trade  schools.  He  in- 
sists that  "the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States  is 
intended  for  the  general  training  of  children  and  youth  in 
those  studies  which  make  for  intelligence,  for  honesty,  for 
industrious  living,  for  patriotic  devotion  to  their  country, 
and  for  training  in  the  social  obligations  of  a  democracy. " 
Into  the  school  which  discharges  these  functions  technical 
subjects  may  be  introduced,  only  on  condition  that  they 
take  their  proper  place  on  the  curriculum  and  do  not  ham- 
per the  school  in  the  discharge  of  its  primary  obligations. 

This  and  other  problems,  however,  which  the  report 
raises,  cannot  be  fully  dealt  with  in  its  pages.  Hence,  in 
closing,  the  author  recommends  that  a  constant  inquiry 
should  be  made  into  the  work  of  the  educational  system  in 
every  State. 

"In  the  present  situation  a  commission  seems  the  most 
practical  agency  to  which  one  can  turn.  A  small  state 
commission  containing  representatives  of  the  various  ed- 
ucational institutions  and  empowered  to  scrutinize  and 
report  upon  institutions  of  all  kinds  would  seem  likely  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding  of  common  problems 
and  a  more  just  view  of  the  whole  educational  problem. 
Such  a  commission  would  naturally  have  a  representative 
from  the  office  of  the  state  superintendent,  from  the  state 
university,  from  one  of  the  strong  endowed  colleges,  from 
the  normal  schools,  and  from  the  high  schools.  Such  a 
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commission  would  be  a  step  forward  in  the  use  of  the  expert 
in  American  education.  A  body  so  chosen,  comprised  of 
educational  experts  who  were  also  high-minded  men, 
could  at  least  do  two  things.  It  could  let  the  people  of 
the  state  know  what  their  institutions  were  actually  doing, 
and  it  could  point  the  way  toward  a  better  understanding, 
a  closer  co-operation,  and  a  higher  efficiency  of  the  separ- 
ate parts  of  the  state  educational  system.  For  the  state 
problem  of  education  is  one  problem,  and  it  will  never  be 
efficiently  solved  until  the  various  agencies  for  education 
have  abandoned  an  attitude  which  is  often  one  of  hostility 
or  of  armed  neutrality  for  one  of  active  co-operation.  As  in 
all  such  efforts,  the  first  step  to  be  taken  is  to  disarm  sus- 
picion and  promote  good- will." 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT 

The  following  interesting  items  occurred  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Annual  Report:  Total  Registration  of  Boys  90; 
average  evening  attendance  at  the  rooms  32. 

ACTIVITIES 

7  Gymnasium  classes  each  week  with  average  attend- 
ance of  10. 

3  Educational  classes,  one  of  6  boys  taking  entrance 
work,  one  of  4  boys  taking  matriculation  work  and  one 
algebra  class  of  6  boys.  In  addition  3  other  boys  secured 
special  tutoring.  15  different  boys  took  advantage  of 
educational  work.  15  boys  assisted  in  making  lockers  and 
screens  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary. 

LIBRARY 

480  volumes,  275  of  which  were  presented  by  the 
University  Schools  and  the  balance  by  the  Public  Library 
and  Dr.  Hastings.  Since  January  2ist,  when  the  library 
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was  opened,  424  books  have  been  loaned,   having  been 
borrowed  by  43  different  boys. 

CLUB  ORGANIZATION 

The  larger  boys  are  organised  into  the  Young  Varsity 
Club  which  is  self-governing.  In  addition  to  the  weekly 
meetings  two  open  meetings  were  held,  addressed  by 
Messrs.  Hearst  and  Cruickshank.  The  boys  have  organised 
teams  for  the  Juvenile  City  League.  Last  fall  they  com- 
peted in  rugby  and  this  spring  they  have  entered  two  teams 
in  baseball,  the  Young  Varsity  and  St.  Andrew's. 

WORK  AMONG  THE  FOREIGNERS 

82  Foreigners  were  taught  English  in  10  classes,  each 
meeting  twice  a  week.  These  were  of  7  nationalities: 
Italian,  Ruthenian,  Lithuanian,  Polish,  Russian,  Koor- 
lander  and  Jew.  20  different  students  were  engaged  in  this 
instruction,  each  devoting  a  night  a  week  to  the  work. 

MEDICAL   DISPENSARY 

100  different  patients  availed  themselves  of  the  use  of 
the  dispensary  and  over  250  treatments  were  administered. 
As  a  result  of  an  examination  at  the  dispensary  5  patients 
were  placed  in  city  hospitals  and  one  other  was  sent  for 
further  examination  to  a  tubercular  specialist.  A  Dental 
dispensary  was  started  late  in  the  year  and  although  no 
definite  record  was  kept  of  the  work  done  enough  was 
accomplished  to  show  the  value  of  this  department. 

STUDENT   WORKERS 

Student  workers  were  engaged  in  the  different  depart- 
ments as  follows: 

Gymnasium  Work 7 

Educational  Work 7 

Saturday  Evening i 

Library I 

Music  and  Singing 3 

Foreign  Work 20 

Medical  Dispensary 6 

Dental  Dispensary   2 

Residents 3 

50 
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In  addition  to  this  number  8  others  served  on  the 
Student  Executive  and  16  more  assisted  irregularly  in  one 
or  other  of  the  departments. 

T1IE  WOMEN'S  LITERARY  SOCIETY 

During  the  year  1910-11,  the  Women's  Literary  Society 
has  held  ten  regular  meetings,  all  but  two  of  which  have 
been  held  in  the  Students'  Union.  It  has  been  a  year  of 
unparalleled  success,  the  attendance  at  the  regular  meetings 
has  been  large  and  encouraging,  and  the  membership  has 
broken  all  previous  records. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  in  East  and 
West  Halls  on  October  8th,  and  took  the  form  of  an 
Autumn  Tea,  to  entertain  the  wives  of  the  Faculty  and 
the  Graduates,  and  to  welcome  the  Freshmen.  As  has 
been  the  custom  during  the  last  few  years,  the  Women's 
Literary  Society  united  with  the  Men's  Literary  Society 
of  University  College  in  giving  the  Arts'  Dance,  which  took 
place  on  January  I9th.  At  the  open  Meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety on  February  25th,  to  which  the  Faculty  and  their  wives 
were  invited,  an  innovation  was  introduced  in  the  form  of 
an  Inter- Year  Oratorical  Contest,  won  by  Miss  Lucy  W. 
Robinson  of  the  Fourth  Year. 

The  programmes  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society 
have  been  most  interesting  and  instructive.  An  animated 
account  of  the  work  at  Evangelia  Settlement,  and  a  gra- 
phic description  of  life  at  Bryn  Mawr  College,  U.S.A., 
constituted  the  adequate  programmes  of  two  record  meet- 
ings. Professor  Alexander's  illuminating  address  on  the 
"University  of  Toronto"  needs  no  eulogy, — speaker  and 
subject  have  ever  merited  our  enthusiasm.  For  the  Easter 
term,  we  are  indebted  to  Professor  McLennan  for  his  vivid 
and  interesting  explanations  of  the  "Determination  of 
Pitch,"  and  to  the  Alumnae  for  the  presentation  under 
their  auspices  of  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  which  was  most 
enjoyable.  The  Annual  Inter-Collegiate  Debate  took 
place  between  St.  Hilda's  and  University  College,  at  which 
the  former  were  triumphant.  Readings  were  also  given  on 
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the  social  status  of  the  women  of  other  nations  and  their 
contributions  to  literature  and  art. 

The  Society  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  those  who 
have  so  kindly  contributed  to  the  programmes  during  the 
year,  and  also  to  the  Alumnae  and  to  those  undergraduates 
and  their  friends  who  have  so  generously  and  so  ably 
assisted  with  papers  and  music.  We  wish  also  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  kindly  interest  which  the  Honorary 
President,  Mrs.  Addison,  has  taken  in  the  Society  this  year. 

THE  HAMILTON  BRANCH  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  on  February  iyth  last 
in  Judge  Snider's  Chambers  in  the  Court  House,  Hamilton, 
and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Honorary  President,  His  Honour  Judge  Snider; 
President,  R.  A.  Thomson,  LL.D.;  Vice-President,  Henry 
Carpenter;  Secretary-Treasurer,  J.  R.  Marshall;  Committee 
Messrs.  H.  S.  Brennen,  W.  H.  Ballard,  J.  J.  MacKay, 
Dr.  G.  W.  Everett,  Rev.  H.  B.  Ketchem  and  Dr.  Crawford. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Association  would  not  have  a 
banquet  this  winter. 

THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of 
University  College  the  following  address  was  delivered  by 
the  retiring  president: — 

"It  is  a  privilege  to  extend  a  welcome  to  our  members, 
old  and  new,  at  this  thirteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Al- 
umnae Association  of  University  College  and  a  pleasure  to 
record  the  most  significant  achievement  of  our  existence — 
the  election  of  women  to  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

In  reviewing  the  work  of  this  Association  for  the  past 
year,  we  wish  to  chronicle  not  only  what  has  been  accom- 
plished but  to  point  out  wherein  we  have  failed  to  attain 
the  ideals  set  before  us,  in  order  that  the  way  may  appear 
the  clearer  to  those  successors  in  office  to  whom  we  are 
entrusting  the  welfare  of  our  beloved  Society.  May  our 
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exertions,  whether  successful  or  tentative,  commend  them- 
selves to  you  and  inspire  you  to  carry  forward  and  com- 
plete the  work  we  have  commenced. 

I  cannot  retire  from  active  office  without  thanking  you 
for  the  trust  reposed  in  me  during  my  two  years  as  president 
of  this  Association.  I  have  felt  keenly  the  responsibility 
of  the  office.  If  I  have  made  mistakes,  I  crave  your  in- 
dulgence, while  assuring  you  that  my  aim  has  ever  been 
to  serve  you  faithfully,  with  the  well-being  of  our  Society 
constantly  before  me  as  the  chief  object  of  every  under- 
taking. What  measure  of  success  has  crowned  our  efforts 
has  been  the  result  of  the  collective  thought,  wisdom  and 
energy  of  my  associates,  for  I  have  been  assisted  through- 
out my  term  of  office  by  a  most  able  Executive  Committee. 
Let  me  publicly  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  their 
cordial  assistance  and  untiring  faithfulness.  We  have  been 
aided  as  well  by  the  judgment  of  the  older  graduates  as 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  our  younger  members;  while  the 
spirit  of  cordiality,  the  sympathy  and  support  of  all  our 
active  members  have  made  our  aims  less  difficult  of  attain- 
ment. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  a  memorable  one 
in  many  ways  as  this  address  will  endeavour  to  point  out 
and  we  hope  that  the  epoch-making  events  may  prove  to 
be  permanent  benefits  to  the  Association.  Our  membership 
roll  has  grown  considerably;  our  financial  statement  shows 
a  substantial  increase;  the  active  interest  of  members  has 
been  very  marked  throughout  the  year;  and  all  these  con- 
siderations encourage  us  to  hope  for  a  new  year  of  forward 
progress  and  good  results.  I  trust  that  the  programme  of 
the  incoming  Executive  will  provide  for  the  carrying  out 
to  a  successful  issue  of  the  projects  at  present  under  way, 
as  well  as  the  new  movements  which  they  will  no  doubt 
initiate. 

As  president  of  the  United  Alumnae  Association  during 
the  past  year,  I  may  be  permitted  to  include  in  this  address 
a  brief  summary  of  the  work  of  their  Executive  Committee, 
especially  as  no  other  report  from  that  body  will  be 
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submitted  at  this  meeting.  It  may  be  superfluous  to  explain 
that  such  an  organisation  was  the  natural  out-growth  of 
the  United  Alumnae  Committee,  with  the  work  of  which 
you  were  made  familiar  last  year  by  the  comprehensive 
address  delivered  by  Miss  Ross  at  our  Annual  Meeting. 
The  official  organisation  of  the  United  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation (representing  the  three  Arts  Colleges  and  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine)  and  the  adoption  of  its  constitution  took  place 
on  March  3Oth,  1910.  At  once  the  committee  organised  to 
work  for  the  election  of  women  representatives  to  the 
Senate  of  our  University. 

At  the  second  Annual  Dinner  given  by  the  United 
Alumnae  Association  during  commencement  week,  in 
honour  of  the  graduating  classes,  the  candidates  who  had 
been  nominated  by  the  various  Colleges  for  election  to  the 
Senate  were  asked  to  make  the  speeches  of  the  evening. 
The  Dinner,  at  which  nearly  two  hundred  graduates  were 
present,  was  most  successful  in  every  particular  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  guests  was  evinced  by  the  goodly  sub- 
scription which  was  promised  to  carry  on  the  campaign 
work  in  behalf  of  the  women  candidates. 

Our  labours  did  not  cease  with  the  close  of  the  college 
year.  Many  of  us  worked  steadily  during  the  summer 
months  in  sending  forth  literature  and  letters  which  would 
enlist  the  votes  and  sympathy  of  our  sister  graduates. 
We  of  University  College  were  amply  rewarded  in  Sep- 
tember, albeit  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  Two  women 
candidates  were  elected  by  acclamation  to  hold  office  for 
four  years  as  members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
There  were  no  voting-papers  sent  out,  as  the  number  of 
nominations  was  not  sufficiently  large  to  necessitate  a  poll. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  in  passing  that  these  two 
successful  candidates  were  the  first  presidents  of  our 
Alumnae  Association.  The  candidate  of  the  medical  women 
graduates  was  also  elected  by  acclamation,  while  Victoria 
and  St.  Hilda's  Colleges,  we  regret  to  say,  were  unsuccess- 
ful in  electing  their  candidates.  However,  the  women  grad- 
uates of  the  University  of  Toronto  may  well  congratulate 
themselves  upon  having  three  members  upon  the  Senate. 
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A  happy  reunion,  in  the  form  of  a  luncheon  at  the 
Lambton  Golf  Club,  took  place  in  October,  when  certain 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  entertained  in  honour 
of  the  victorious  and  vanquished  candidates. 

Among  other  minor  matters  which  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  of  the  United  Alumnae  Associ- 
ation during  the  year,  was  the  protest,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  to  the  President  of  the  University,  against  the 
opening  of  the  new  University  Schools  with  no  provision 
for  the  accommodation  of  girls. 

The  United  Alumnae  Committee  has  found  less  work 
demanding  attention  this  season  than  a  year  ago.  We  feel 
that  our  Senate  members  will  safeguard  our  interests,  while 
this  Committee,  representing  the  four  sister  colleges,  main- 
tains a  spirit  of  true  fellowship  and  stands  ever  ready  to 
deal  officially  with  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
women  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

We  rejoice  to  announce  the  fact  that  this  year  more  than 
twice  as  many  members  have  paid  their  annual  dues,  as 
last  year.  To  be  sure  we  have  made  a  special  effort  to 
announce  the  existence  of  the  Alumnae  Association  to  our 
graduates  of  University  College,  but  we  have  been  rewarded 
beyond  our  expectations.  After  the  discouraging  work  of 
a  year  ago  in  this  direction,  our  large  increase  in  member- 
ship during  this  year  has  been  a  source  of  gratification. 

At  the  last  Annual  Meeting,  I  alluded  to  the  fact  that 
our  interests  were  broadening,  on  one  hand  toward  our 
sister  graduates  in  the  affiliated  colleges,  and  on  the  other, 
by  that  growing  spirit  of  union,  toward  those  undergradu- 
ates who  are  so  soon  to  become  Alumnae  and  members  of 
our  Association.  We  can  testify  to  the  strengthening  of 
both  of  these  bonds.  The  account  already  given  of  the 
organisation  and  work  of  the  United  Alumnae  Association 
will  bear  witness  to  the  former  growth.  The  manifest 
interest  of  our  many  new  members  from  the  class  of  1910 
is  proof  enough  that  the  policy  of  cementing  the  union 
between  graduate  and  undergraduate  bodies  is  productive 
of  great  good  to  all.  This  year  we  again  gladly  consented 
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to  prepare  a  programme  for  one  of  the  January  meetings 
of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  and  the  special  report  will 
tell  of  the  success  of  that  meeting  and  the  excellent  rendering 
by  some  of  our  members,  of  Moliere's  Comedy,  Les  Pre- 
cieuses  Ridicules. 

We  have  perhaps  been  more  sociable  this  year  than  ever 
before.  The  original  intention  was  that  each  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  should  hold  a  general  reception 
for  members,  in  order  that,  by  meeting  every  month,  we 
might  become  better  acquainted  and  awaken  more  interest 
in  the  aims  of  the  Society.  With  our  other  undertakings, 
time  would  not  allow  of  holding  the  six  meetings  proposed, 
but  our  Recording  Secretary,  Historian  and  President  con- 
tributed by  their  well-attended  receptions  to  the  growth 
of  that  much  desired  esprit  de  corps. 

The  date  assigned  us  by  the  authorities  for  our  annual 
bal  poudre  was  this  year  an  unfortunate  one,  as  many  of 
the  students  had  left  the  city  to  spend  Thanksgiving  in 
their  homes.  Heretofore  the  dance  had  always  opened  the 
season  on  Hallowe'en,  but  owing  to  the  disturbances  of 
the  past  few  years,  it  was  decided  to  change  the  date  of 
this  function.  By  the  devotees  of  dancing  the  affair  was 
pronounced  a  great  success,  but  financially  our  returns 
were  small  compared  with  the  splendid  result  of  the  Hallow- 
e'en Dance  of  1909. 

Our  Annual  Bazaar  held  in  the  foyer  of  Convocation 
Hall  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  Dance.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  weather  conditions,  those  mem- 
bers who  worked  so  energetically  have  reason  to  feel  proud 
of  the  success  of  the  sale.  The  proceeds  exceeded  those  of 
the  previous  year  and  in  a  measure  atoned  for  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  Dance.  Our  Residence  Fund  which,  at 
the  close  of  last  season,  crossed  the  thousand  dollar  mark, 
had  several  hundred  dollars  more  to  be  added  to  its  total 
before  Christmas,  1910. 

As  President,  I  strongly  advocated  the  opening  of  an 
Alumnae  Residence  last  Autumn,  but,  despite  our  efforts, 
we  received  little  encouragement  in  our  attempt  to  procure 
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certain  suitable  University  houses.  Later  in  the  season, 
when  these  or  other  houses  were  available,  it  seemed  unwise 
to  pursue  the  project  before  the  beginning  of  another 
college  year. 

The  plan  of  having  headquarters  for  the  foregathering 
of  our  members  commended  itself  to  the  Executive  and  the 
Occupations  Committee.  In  lieu  of  the  larger  undertaking 
it  was  decided,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Association  held 
early  in  February,  to  rent  and  furnish  parlors  suitable  for 
club-room  purposes.  A  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  from  the  Residence  Fund  was  voted  for  the  neces- 
sary furnishing.  Comfortable  quarters  were  found  at 
54  Murray  Street  and  hands  were  busy  preparing  for  the 
formal  opening  on  St.  Valentine's  Day.  Our  Historian 
took  this  opportunity  of  inviting  the  members  to  a  delight- 
ful Afternoon  Tea  when,  with  valentines  of  all  descrip- 
tions, our  new  quarters  were  duly  christened.  Ever  since 
that  date,  with  the  kind  assistance  of  volunteer  workers,  we 
have  served  tea  to  our  members  and  their  friends  each 
afternoon  from  four  until  six  o'clock.  I  feel  gratified  to 
report  that,  after  paying  all  expenses,  including  the  rent 
of  the  rooms,  we  have  in  nine  weeks  accumulated  a  surplus 
of  more  than  thirty  dollars. 

The  larger  problem  still  awaits  solution.  This  aus- 
picious beginning  should  encourage  us  to  essay  the  greater 
undertaking,  for  our  experiment  has  proved  a  success  and 
we  have  indeed  justified  our  existence.  I  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  and  urge  upon  the  new  Executive  the 
advisability  of  beginning  at  once  to  make  plans  for  the 
opening  of  the  Alumnae  Residence  next  September.  Ample 
funds  are  now  in  the  treasury  for  the  necessary  furnishings 
and  we  who  have  seen  the  inception  and  watched  the  growth 
of  this  plan,  feel  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  action.  The 
outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  hopeful  in  the  extreme.  The 
activities  of  the  Association  should  constantly  increase 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  members  continue  in  unabated 
measure." 

The  President  concluded  by  expressing  her  wish  for  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Association.  F.  L.  SHERIDAN. 
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An  mpprtant  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning' 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

Dr.  Richard  Andrews  Reeve, 
B.  A.,  '62  (U.),  was  recently  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  new  Academy 
of  Medicine  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Harman, 
B.A.,  '64  (T.),  M.A.,  K.C.,  barrister, 
is  acting  as  Registrar  of  the  Surro- 
gate Court  at  Osgoode  Hall. 

Dr.  Eli  James  Barrick,  '66, 
formerly  of  Toronto,  since  April, 
1909,  has  been  living  with  his  sons 
at  "Fairmont  Wheat  Farm,  Susel- 
ana,  Sask. 

Dr.  James  Bruce  Fraser,  '69, 
Presbyterian  clergyman  at  Annan, 
formerly  medical  missionary  in 
Formosa,  was  elected  Moderator, 
by  acclamation,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing in  May,  1911,  of  the  Synod  of 
Toronto  and  Kingston  at  St.  James' 
Square  Church,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Francis  Fother- 
ingham,  B.A.,  (U.)  '71  M.A.,  form- 
erly of  St.  John,  N.B.,  on  March  7, 
1911,  was  inducted  at  Hauley,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  John  Robertson  Gil- 
christ,  B.A.  '73  (U.),  of  Toronto, 
has  been  chosen  as  the  succeeding 
president  of  the  Sunday  School 
Association. 

The  Venerable  William  Reid 
Clark,  the  present  archdeacon  of 
Niagara,  has  recently  been  elected 
to  succeed  the  late  Bishop  Du 
Moulin  as  Bishop  of  Niagara. 

Dr.  Robert  George  Brett,  '74,  of 
Banff,  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Medical  Council  of  Alberta. 

Dr.  George  Sterling  Ryerson,  '75, 
of  66  College  St.,  Toronto,  was 
elected  April  20,  1911  a  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
Association. 


Dr.  Newton  Albert  Powell,  '75, 
was  elected  at  the  fourth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
President  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  John  Christopher  Mitchell, 
'75,  assistant  medical  superinten- 
dent of  the  Hospital  for  Insane  at 
Hamilton,  has  been  promoted  to 
the  position  of  medical  superin- 
tendent at  Brockville,  where  he 
was  formerly  superintendent  before 
his  transfer  to  Hamilton. 

Dr.  Alexander  McPhedran,  '76, 
was  made  an  elective  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  held  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  1911. 

Professor  David  Reade  Keys, 
B.A.  '78  (U.),  M.A.,  delivered  re- 
cently an  address  in  German  on 
"Canada,  a  Land  of  the  Future"  in 
the  Kaufmanns-Kasino  of  Munich 
Germany. 

Dr.  Charles  Kirk  Clarke,  '78, 
LL.D.  (Queen's),  superintendent 
for  the  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
Toronto,  and  dean  of  the  faculty  of 
Medicine  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Toronto  General 
Hospital,  succeeding  Dr.  J.  N.  E. 
Brown,  "92,  who  has  recently 
resigned. 

Dr.  Francis  Walker  Merchant, 
B.A.,  '78  (V.),  M.A.,  D.Paed.,  Chief 
Inspector  of  Public  and  Separate 
Schools,  has  been  appointed  Di- 
rector of  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education  for  the  province  of  On- 
tario. 

Dr.  John  Ferguson,  '80,  has  be- 
come an  elective  member  of  the 
new  Academy  of  Medicine,  which 
held  its  fourth  annual  meeting  this 
spring. 

The  Rev.  Donald  McGillivray, 
B.A.,  '82  (U.),  M.A.,  is  an  honorary 
president  of  the  Committee  in 
Shanghai  for  the  Central  China 
Famine  Relief  Fund. 

The  Rev.  Robert  McKnight,  B. 
A.,  '82  (U.),  of  Minto,  Man.,  has 
been  engaged  by  the  Sintaluta 
Presbyterian  Church,  Sask. 
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Dr.  John  Urquhart,  '82,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  Mayor  of 
Oakville. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hiram  McDougall 
B.A.  '82  (U.),  Principal  of  Ottawa 
Collegiate  Institute,  replied  to  the 
toast  to  Education  in  relation  to 
life  insurance  at  the  dinner  given 
April  8,  1911  by  the  Ottawa  Life 
Underwriters  Association  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  William  Mc- 
Bride,  B.A.  '79  (U.),  M.A.,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Domimion  Life  Under- 
writers Association. 

Mr.  William  Wilson  Jardine,  B.A. 
'83  (U.),  became  Principal  of  New- 
castle High  School  in  1910. 

Dr.  John  Taylor  Fotheringham, 
B.A.  '83  (U.),  M.B.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Militia  of  Canada,  held  recently  in 
Ottawa.was  elected  a  Vice-President 
of  the  Association. 

Dr.  John  Taylor  Fotheringham, 
B.A.,  '83  (U.),  was  elected  chairman 
of  Pediatrics  on  the  council  of  the 
new  Academy  of  Medicine,  which 
held  its  fourth  annual  meeting 
recently. 

Dr.  Charles  William  Gordon, 
"Ralph  Connor, ''  B.A.,  '83  (U.), 
LL.D.  (Queen's),  was  appointed  by 
the  Honourable  W.  L.  Mackenzie 
King,  Minister  of  Labor,  chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Conciliation  and 
Investigation  in  the  dispute  ex- 
isting between  the  representatives 
of  the  coal  fields  of  British  Columbia 
and  Alberta. 

Dr.  Frederick  P.  Drake,  '83,  was 
elected  third  vice-president  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association  at  the 
session  held  recently  at  Niagara 
Falls. 

Mr.  Charles  Potter,  B.A..  '84  (U.) 
formerly  a  teacher  in  Watford  High 
School,  in  1910  became  principal  of 
Whitby  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Simpson,  B.A.  '84  (U.), 
M.A.,  was  given  the  principalship 
of  Wateford  High  School  in  1910. 


Mr.  William  Wallace  Jones,  B.A., 
'84  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress 5  Wellesley  Place,  Toronto. 

Dr.  James  F.  W.  Ross,  '85,  was 
made  an  elective  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  at  the  fourth 
annual  meeting  held  recently. 

Dr.  Edmund  Ebeazar  King,  '85, 
was  made  an  elective  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  for  the  ensuing 
year  at  the  recent  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Charles  Trow,  '85,  at  the 
fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine  was  elected  chair- 
man of  Ophthalmology  on  the 
council  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Garside,  B.A., 
'86  (U.),  formerly  Baptist  clergyman 
at  Buckingham,  Que.,  is  now  in 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  pastorate 
of  Alameda,  Sask. 

Dr.  James  Moffat  Forster,  '86, 
has  transferred  from  the  assistant 
superintendency  of  the  Asylum  for 
the  Insane  of  London  to  the  Hos- 
pital for  Insane  of  Brockville. 

The  Rev.  John  McD.  Duncan,  B. 
A.  '86  (U.),  D.D.,  has  been  elected 
literary  correspondent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Club  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  John  Joseph  MacKenzie,  B. 
A.,  '86  (U.),  was  recently  elected 
Chairman  of  Pathology  on  the 
council  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Graham  Chambers,  B.A.,  '86 
(U.),  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
section  of  Medicine  on  the  council  of 
the  new  Academy  of  Medicine  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Wm.  Archibald  Young,  '86, 
was  elected  Honorary  Treasurer  of 
the  new  Academy  of  Medicine, 
which  held  its  fourth  annual  meeting 
this  spring. 

Dr.  Peter  McNaughton,  '88, 
formerly  assistant  medical  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hospital  for  the  In- 
sane at  Brockville,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  same  position  at 
Hamilton. 
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The  Rev.  John  A.  Mustard,  B.A. 
'89  (U.),  has  accepted  a  call  and 
was  inducted  April  18,  1911,  by 
the  newly  organized  congregation 
of  Dufferin  Street,  formerly  a 
mission,  to  continue  his  services  with 
them  as  their  pastor. 

Mr.  James  Henry  MacGill,  B.A., 
'89  (T.),  M.A.,  Dominion  Immi- 
gration Agent,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has 
been  elected  to  the  Executive  of  the 
Diocese  of  New  Westminster,  and  as 
an  alternate  delegate  to  the  General 
Synod. 

Dr.  Frederick  N.  G.  Starr,  '89, 
and  Dr.  Patrick  W.  Hughes,  '89, 
at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  were  made 
elective  members  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  Rev.  David  Spear,  B.A.,  '90 
(U.),  has  resigned  the  charge  of 
Dominion  City  Presbyterian  Church, 
Man. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Minns,  B.A.,  '90  (V), 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of 
Picton  Collegiate  Institute  in  suc- 
cession to  Mr.  J.  H.  Dolan. 

Mr.  Hugh  McQuarrie,  B.A.,  '90 
(U.),  has  been  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  of  Caledonia,  since  July, 
1909. 

Dr.  William  O'Connor,  '90,  M.A., 
(Queen's,  Belfast),  formerly  of  the 
Technical  High  School,  Toronto,  is 
practising  at  Blenheim. 

Dr.  John  W.  S.  McCullough,  '90, 
was  elected  Chairman  of  State 
Medicine  on  the  Council  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bedford  Richardson, 
'90,  is  now  in  command  of  No.  10 
Field  Ambulance,  Dr.  Frederick 
Fenton,  '92,  having  resigned. 

Dr.  Llewellys  F.  Barker,  '90, 
LL.D.  (Queen's),  professor  of  Med- 
icine in  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
was  recently  operated  upon  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  for  appen- 
dicitis and  is  convalescing. 

Dr.  Charles  Algernon  Temple,  '91, 
of  Toronto,  has  retired  from  the 
Council  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Ontario. 


The  Rev.  William  R.  Mclntosh, 
B.A.,  '91  (U.),  B.D.,  of  Elora,  has 
been  called  by  King  Street  Pres- 
byterian Church,  London,  and  was 
inducted  into  his  charge  on  March 
31,  1911. 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Bruce,  '92,  has 
been  elected  recently  chairman  of 
the  section  of  surgery  on  the  council 
of  the  new  Academy  of  Medicine, 
and  on  June  the  ist,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan,  '92, 
formerly  Professor  of  Chemistry  of 
Kansas  University,  is  now  connected 
with  Pittsburg  University,  and  has 
been  in  the  East  in  search  of  grad- 
uates in  chemistry  to  take  up  fellow- 
ship work  in  that  university. 

Dr.  John  N.  E.  Brown,  '92,  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Hospital  Association  at  the  session 
held  at  Niagara  Falls,  in  May,  1911, 
conjointly  with  the  Association  of 
Training  School  Superintendents 
and  the  Association  of  Ontario 
Graduate  Nurses.  He  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Wellesley  private  hos- 
pital which  is  being  instituted  at  the 
former  residence  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Nicholls,  "The  Homewood. " 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Austin  P. 
Chadwick,  B.A.  '93  (T.),  M.A.,  has 
been  elected  as  a  delegate  to  the 
General  Synod. 

Mr.  George  Herbert  Locke,  B.A., 
'93  (V.),  M.A.,  B.Paed.,  was  elected 
to  the  executive  of  the  Canadian 
Club  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Professor  Ernest  Felix  Langley, 
B.A.,  '94  (U.),  A.M.  (Harvard), 
Ph.D.,  head  of  the  department  of 
Modern  Languages,  Institute  of 
Technology,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
recently  published  "Les  Travail- 
leurs  de  la  Mer"  par  Victor  Hugo, 
abridged  and  edited  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes. 

Dr.  John  Park,  '94,  of  Edmonton, 
has  become  a  member  of  the  New 
Medical  Council  of  Alberta. 

Dr.  George  Henry  Field,  '94,  was 
elected  at  the  session  of  the  On- 
tario Medical  Association  held  in 
May  at  Niagara  Falls,  fourth  vice- 
president  of  the  association. 
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Dr.  Henry  George  Pickard,  '95, 
of  Minto,  Man.,  formerly  of  Ontario, 
has  been  appointed  Medical  Health 
officer  of  Brandon. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Allen  Seagar, 
B.A.,  '95  (T.),  M.A.,  has  resigned 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Cyprian's 
Church,  Toronto,  and  has  accepted 
that  of  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Vernon,  B.C. 

Dr.  George  K.  Mills,  B.A.,  '95 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  an  In- 
spector of  Continuation  Schools  in 
Ontario. 

Miss  Eleanor  Harrington  Owen, 
B.A.,  "96  (T.),  has  removed  from 
919  Bathurst  St.,  and  has  for  present 
address  44  Sussex  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Richard  Winfred  Allin,  B.A., 
'96  (U.),  for  the  past  three  years 
general  secretary  of  the  Laymen's 
Missionary  Movement  of  the  Can- 
adian Church  of  England,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  Herbert  Clayton  Simpson, 
B.A.  '96  (T.),  M.A.,  lecturer  in 
English  Literature  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Toronto,  has  been  awarded  an 
Austin  Scholarship  at  Harvard 
University. 

The  Rev.  William  Stuart  Wright, 
B.A.,  '97  (U.),  for  some  recent  years 
in"  charge  of  Wellandport  and  St. 
Ann's  congregations  of  the  Hamilton 
Presbytery,  was  inducted  on  March 
23,  1911,  into  the  pastorate  of 
Chalmers  Church,  Elora. 

Mr.  Cecil  Ethelbert  Race,  B.A., 
'97  (U.),  who  has  been  for  the  last 
seven  years  lecturer  in  mathematics 
and  commercial  work  at  Alberta 
College,  Edmonton,  and  lately  a 
practising  chartered  accountant  of 
that  city,  has  been  appointed  Regis- 
trar of  the  University  of  Alberta, 
Strathcona. 

Mr.  Henry  Lawson  Jordon,  B.A., 
'97  (U.),  has  formed  a  partnership 
in  law  of  Brown  and  Jordon,  Bar- 
risters, Saskatoon,  Sask.,  and  has 
removed  from  Sutherland  Block  to 
the  National  Trust  Building.  He 
resides  at  31 1  Sixth  Ave.,  Saskatoon. 


The  Rev.  John  Frederick  Roun- 
thwaite,  B.A.,  '97  (T.),  M.A.,  has 
been  appointed  recently  temporary 
assistant  curate  of  St.  John's 
Church,  Norway. 

Dr.  James  Huerner  Mullin,  '97, 
of  Hamilton,  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association. 

Mrs.  Roland  F.  MacWilliams 
(Miss  Margaret  May  Stovel),  B.A., 
'98  (U.),  and  Mr.  MacWilliams,  B.A 
'96  (U.),  LL.B.,  reside  at  Suite  109, 
Devon  Court,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Dr.  William  Irwin  Taylor,  '98, 
is  at  present  practising  at  Southern 
Nigeria,  West  Africa. 

Miss  Margaret  Minerva  Graham, 
B.A.  '98  (V.),  a  post-graduate  of 
France  and  Germany,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  teacher  of  Modern  Lang- 
uages in  the  new  Mount  Royal  Col- 
lege, Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  George  Charles  F. 
Pringle,  B.A.,  '98  (U.),  formerly 
Presbyterian  missionary  at  Dawson 
City,  Yukon  Territory,  was  in- 
ducted on  April  17,  1911,  into  the 
charge  of  Vernon  Presbyterian 
Church,  B.C. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Saunders,  S.P.S.  '99, 
recently  employed  with  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  and  Manufact- 
uring Co.,  Wilkinsbury,  Pa.,  has 
moved  to  Toronto,  and  is  engaged 
with  the  City  Commission  in  con- 
nection with  the  erection  of  sub- 
stations. 

Dr.  Charles  Winfield  Service,  '99, 
is  connected  with  the  Hospital  of 
Kiating,  West  China. 

Miss  Mabel  N.  Trenaman,  B.A. 
'99  (U.),  has  been  teaching  modern 
languages  and  history  at  Ridgetown 
Collegiate  Institute  for  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  William  Wycliffe  A.  Trench, 
B.  A.  '99  (U.),  was  appointed  in 
1910  classical  master  of  Arnprior 
High  School. 

Miss  Gertrude  Evelyn  M.  Millar, 
B.A.,  '99  (U.),  is  at  present  teaching 
at  Tisdale,  Sask.,  and  has  for  post- 
office  address  Box  68. 
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The  Rev.  Edward  George  Robb, 
B.A.,  '99  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  of 
Beachburg,  is  the  Presbyterian 
clergyman  at  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
Kaslo,  B.C. 

Mr.  John  Rainsford  Bone,  B.A., 
'99  (U.),  has  been  elected  Vice- 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  Wallace  Elmslie,  B.A.  'oo 
(U.),  in  1909,  transferred  from 
Woodstock  to  Owen  Sound  Col- 
legiate Institute,  where  he  is  teach- 
ing modern  languages  and  history. 

Mr.  George  Alexander  Ferguson, 
B.A.  'oo  (V.),  was  appointed  in  1910 
to  the  staff  of  Peterborough  Col- 
legiate Institute  as  teacher  of 
classics. 

Miss  Kathleen  McCallum,  B.A. 
'oo  (U.),  of  Stratford,  has  been 
teaching  this  year  on  the  staff  of 
the  High  School  at  Hagersville. 

Mr.  Lester  Robert  Whitelay,  B.A. 
'oo  (U.),  was  appointed  in  1910 
teacher  of  modern  languages  and 
history  on  the  staff  of  Owen  Sound 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Gerard  Breckenridge  Strathy, 
B.A.,  'oo  (T.),  M.A.,  barrister  in 
the  firm  of  Bicknell,  Bain,  Strathy 
and  McKelcan,  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  solicitor  to  the  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Whillans,  B.A. 
'oo  (U.),  of  Balmoral,  represented 
the  Presbytery  at  the  W.  H.  M. 
Presbyterial,  which  met  in  St.  An- 
drew's Church,  February  28,  1911. 

Mr.  William  George  Anderson, 
B.A.,  'oo  (V.),  has  transferred  from 
Jameson  Collegiate  Institute,  Tor- 
onto, to  Kingston  Collegiate  In- 
stitute where  he  is  teaching  English, 
History  and  Classics. 

Mr.  Frank  Morison,  B.A.,  'oo 
(U.),  of  the  firm  of  O'Heir  and 
Morison,  has  for  present  office  ad- 
dress. Bank  of  Hamilton  Chambers, 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

Mr.  David  Errett  Kilgour,  B.A., 
'oo  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been  elected  to 
the  committee  of  the  new  executive 


of  the  Alumni  Association  of  Tor- 
onto University  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  has  moved  to  20  La  Plaza 
Apt's.,cor.JarvisandCharlesStreets, 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Thomas  Mar- 
tin, B.A.,  'oo  (U.),  M.A.,  recently 
presbyterian  clergyman  at  Streets- 
ville,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
charge  of  Chalmers  Church,  Quebec. 

Mr.  George  Fred  Kay,  B.A.,  'oo 
(U.),  M.A.,  for  the  past  four  years 
professor  of  geology  and  petrology 
in  the  state  university  of  Iowa,  has 
recently  been  honoured  by  the 
geological  board,  being  elected  state 
geologist,  a  position  established 
since  1872. 

Dr.  James  Simpson  Island,  D.D. 
S.,  'oo,  has  received  recently  seven 
million  dollars  from  Sir  Donald 
Mann,  of  Mackenzie  and  Mann,  for 
the  Island  Smelting  and  Refining 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  the  conditions  of 
transfer  including  patent  rights  for 
the  world. 

Dr.  Frederick  Arnold  Clarkson, 
'oo,  was  elected  in  May,  1911,  general 
secretary  of  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Wood,  B.A.,  '01,  (U.), 
has  been  transferred  from  the  staff 
of  the  Technical  High  School,  to 
that  of  the  Malvern  Avenue  High 
School,  Toronto,  to  take  charge  of 
Mathematics. 

The  Rev.  George  Alexander  Hack- 
ney, B.A.,  '01  (U.),  received  a  call 
from  Trail  Presbyterian  congre- 
gation, B.C.,  and  was  inducted  into 
that  charge  March  30,  1911. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  John  Sawers, 
B.A.()  '01  (T.),  M.A.,  curate  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Lakefield,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese to  the  living  of  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Peterborough,  and  took  up 
his  services  there  after  Easter,  1911. 

Mr.  William  Donaldson,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  has  transferred  from  Harris- 
ton  High  School  to  Caledonia  High 
School,  where  he  is  principal  and 
teacher  of  science. 
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Mr.  Horace  Alexander  Grainger, 
B.A.  '01  (U.),  formerly  of  London, 
is  on  the  faculty  of  Science  in  the 
new  University  of  Toronto  High 
School,  Bloor  Street,  West  and  re- 
sides at  76  Roncesvalles  Ave., 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  John  Sawers, 
B.A.  '01  (T.)  M.A.,  of  Lakefield,  has 
been  elected  Rural  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough and  Northumberland  in 
succession  to  the  Rev.  Edgar 
William  Pickford,  B.A.  '10  (T.), 
who  has  resigned. 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Amery  (Miss  Florence 
L.  Greenwood),  B.A.  '01  (T.),  and 
Mr.  Amery  are  living  temporarily 
at  2  Temple  Gardens,  London,  E.C- 

Miss  Evangeline  G.  Cunningham, 
B.A.  '02  (U.),  was  appointed  in  1909 
to  the  teaching  staff  of  Windsor 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  Falkner  A.  Short,  '02,  has  for 
present  address  Heiler  Building, 
corner  of  Grand  and  Hawthorne 
Aves.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Mr.  Frank  Hopper  Dobson,  B.A. 
'02  (V.),  has  for  present  address 
1994  West  3rd  Ave. .Vancouver,  B.C. 

Miss  Annie  May,  B.A.  '02  (U.), 
has  been  teaching  classics  for  the 
past  year  at  Morrisburg  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Miss  Marie  Victoria  Bibby,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  was  appointed  this  year  to 
the  staff  of  Sudbury  High  School. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Rogers,  B.A. 
'02  (T.)  M.A.,  is  mathematics  in- 
structor at  Riverdale  High  School, 
Toronto,  and  resides  at  1099  Gerrard 
Street  East. 

Mr.  James  Munsie  Bell,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Cornell),  is  pro- 
fessor of  physical  chemistry  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Chap- 
el Hill,  N.C. 

Mr.  Reginald  Vanderbilt  Harris, 
B.A.  '02,  (T.),  M.A.,  barrister  at 
Halifax,  N.S.,  has  been  elected  a 
vice-president  of  the  Church  of 
England  Institute  in  Halifax. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Marrs,  S.P.S.  '02,  re- 
cently Designing  Engineer  of  the 
Riter-Conley  Manufacturing  Co., 


Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  moved  to  Ham- 
ilton, and  is  employed  with  the  Ham- 
ilton Bridge  Co. 

Mr.  Charles  Lesslie  Wilson,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  was  elected  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Club  to  the  office  of  honorary  sec- 
retary. 

The  Rev.  William  John  Mortimer 
B.  A., '02  (V.),  is  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  Church  and  Outstations  of 
Chungchou  Mission,  West  China. 

Dr.  John  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  '03, 
who  has  been  lecturer  in  Bacteri- 
ology, has  been  appointed  associ- 
ate professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the 
University  of  California.  He  is 
spending  the  summer  in  laboratory 
work  at  the  University  of  Freiburg, 
Germany. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Orlando  Jol- 
liffe,  B.A.,  '03  (V.),  a  missionary  of 
Dzi-Lin-Zin,  West  China,  leaves 
this  year  on  furlough. 

The  Rev.  Newton  Ernest  Bowles, 
B.A.,  '03  (V.),  a  missionary  in 
Chengtu,  West  India,  also  leaves 
on  furlough  this  year. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Angus,  S.P.S.,  '03, 
formerly  of  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  has 
removed  to  705  Confederation  Life 
B'ld'g.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Frederick  Robert  Miller, 
B.A.,  '03  (U.),  has  been  studying 
recently  in  Germany,  and  has  se- 
cured the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  the  University  of  Munich. 

Mr.  Hugh  Lewis  Hoyles,  B.A., 
'03  (U.),  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  on  April  7,  1911, 
was  elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Dr.  John  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  '03, 
has  sailed  for  Germany  and  will 
return  in  August  to  live  in  Berkeley, 
California,  where  Dr.  Fitzgerald  has 
been  appointed  assistant  professor 
of  Bacteriology  in  the  University 
of  California. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  William  Sum- 
merscales,  B.A.,  '03  (T.),  M.A., 
resigned  the  curacy  of  St.  James' 
Parish,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  at  Easter, 
1911. 
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The  Rev.  Charles  Franklin  Clarke 
B.A.,  '03  (T.),  of  the  parish  of 
Maberly,  was  appointed  at  Easter, 
1911,  to  the  parish  of  Pakenham. 

Miss  Beatrice  Louise  Fletcher, 
B.A.  '03  (U.),  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  1910  as  teacher  of  classics 
on  the  staff  of  Kemptville  High 
School. 

Miss  Florence  Mary  Eby,  B.A. 
'03  (V.),  has  been  principal  of  Rock- 
land  High  School  since  1908. 

Mr.  George  Alexander  Robertson, 
B.A.  '03  (U.),  has  returned  from 
Alberta  where  he  was  principal  of 
Strathcona  High  School,  to  On- 
tario, and  is  now  science  master  in 
Owen  Sound  Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  Edwin  Charles  Beer,  '03,  of 
Brandon,  Mam.,  is  pursuing  further 
studyjin  medicine  at  Rochester,  Minn. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rutherford  Ford, 
B.A.  '03  (V.),  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  "Winnipeg  Tele- 
gram," to  become  Western  Editor 
of  the  "Christian  Guardian"  for  a 
new  department  of  that  paper  to 
be  opened  in  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  John  Wilfrid  Cantelon,  B.A. 
'04  (V.),  M.A.,  was  appointed  in 
1910  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
Caledonia  High  School. 

Mr.  Arthur  Presland  Gundry, 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  recently  at  Clinton, 
has  become  teacher  of  classics  and 
principal  of  Strathroy  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Miss  Eleanor  Madeliene  Shep- 
herd, B.A.  '04  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Uxbridge 
High  School. 

Miss  Winnifred  Margaret  Wade, 
B.A.  '04  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  Lady  Principal  of  Dunham 
Ladies'  College,  Montreal,  Que. 

The  Rev.  Hamilton  Ridley  Mock- 
rigde,  B.A.  '04  (T.),  M.A.,  has  re- 
moved from  Toronto  to  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  resides  at  1921  W.  Chest- 
nut Street. 

The  Rev.  Algernon  de  Silva  White 
B.A.  '04  (T.),  of  Nanaimo,  has  been 
made  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church 
Cathedral,  Victoria,  B.  C. 


Dr.  Alfred  H.  W.  Caulfield,  '04, 
won  the  prize  in  the  Toronto 
General  Hospital  gold-headed  cane 
competition  for  the  best  essay  on  a 
medical  subject  open  to  the  ex- 
house  staff. 

Mr.  Frederick  S.  Carr,  B.A.,  '04, 
(V.),  is  Principal  of  Edmonton 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  has  for 
residence  address  544  Isabella  St., 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mr.  Sidney  Warner  Eakins,  B.A., 
'04  (U.),  is  at  present  connected  with 
the  Canadian  Agencies,  Edmonton, 
Alta.,  and  through  that  firm  is  as- 
sisting the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to 
invest  in  Alberta  real  estate. 

Mrs.  William  Leonard  (Miss 
Edith  Annie  Weekes),  B.A.  '04  (V)., 
and  Mr.  Leonard,  now  reside  at  1436 
Ottawa  Ave.,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Dr.  William  Herbert  Carveth,  '04, 
has  removed  from  College  St.  to  84 
St.  Patrick  St.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  Wallace  Bishop, 
B.A.,  '04  (V.),  formerly  Internation- 
al Student  Secretary  of  the  Y.M.C. 
A.,  has  been  appointed  by  the  board 
of  directors  of  Alberta  College  in 
connection  with  the  provincial  uni- 
versity of  Strathcona  to  the  chair  of 
pastoral  theology. 

Professor  S.  Elwood  Moore,  B.A., 
'04  (U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  head  of  the 
department  of  Geology  and  Miner- 
alogy in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vannia,  who,  during  the  session  is 
gaged  in  special  work  on  the  United 
States  survey  perparing  a  folio 
dealing  with  the  rocks,  minerals, 
and  economic  products  of  the  Belle- 
font  quadrangle,  an  area  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and,  during  the  summer,  has 
been  associated  with  the  Bureau 
of  Universities  of  Ontario,  will  visit 
Europe  in  company  with  Professor 
Johannsen  of  Chicago  on  a  tour  of 
the  various  Universities  to  study 
their  equipment  in  his  own  de- 
partment, and  also  to  examine  a 
number  of  important  mines  and 
volcanoes.  On  Tuesday,  April  18, 
1911,  Professor  Moore  delivered  a 
lecture  on  Geology  to  the  Society  of 
Friends. 
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Mr.  Alexander  Douglas  Wilson, 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  LL.B.,  is  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Wilson  and  Jamieson, 
Room  5,  Calthorpe  Block,  619 
Hastings  St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
and  resides  at  1169  Comox  Street. 

Dr.  Ernest  Edgar  Cleaver,  B.A., 
'04  (V.),  has  for  present  address  351 
West  5 ist  St.,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  George  Kara  Brad- 
shaw,  B.A.  '04  (V.),  of  Woodstock, 
has  been  called  to  Sixth  Ave.  Meth- 
odist Church,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Howard  Stanley  Coulter, 
B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  Master  at 
Trinity  School,  New  York,  has 
entered  for  post-graduate  work  at 
Columbia  University,  still  retaining 
his  mastership. 

Mr.  Gordon  Gwyn  Reid,  B.A.  '05 
(T.),  M.A.,  formerly  teacher  at  St. 
Mark's  School,Southborough,Mass., 
has  removed  to  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

Mr.  John  Walter  McDonald,  LL. 
B.,  '05,  B.C.L.,  formerly  of  Tor- 
onto, is  now  a  partner  of  the  law- 
firm  of  McDonald  and  MacKenzie, 
MacLeod,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Alexander  Mac 
donald,  B.A.,  '05  (U.),  of  Fort 
William,  was  appointed  on  May  17, 
1911,  by  the  executive  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Foreign  Mission  Board  to 
go  as  a  missionary  to  Korea. 

Dr.  William  James  Dobbie,  '05, 
has  been  elected  acting  secretary  of 
the  Canadian  Hospital  Association. 

Dr.  Robert  Elmore  Wodehouse, 
'06,  has  been  practising  medicine 
for  the  past  two  years  at  Fort 
William,  Ont. 

Miss  Catherine  G.  S.  Ryerson, 
B.A.,  '05  (U.),  M.A.,  is  at  Midland, 
teaching  science  in  the  High  School. 

Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Upshall,  B.A., 
'05  (U.),  was  appointed  in  1910  to 
the  classical  staff  of  Strathroy  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Miss  Susan  A.  Van  Alstyne, 
B.A.,  '05  (V.),  has  transferred  from 
Lindsay  Collegiate  Institute  to 
Georgetown  High  School,  where 
she  is  instructress  in  mathematics. 


Marriages. 

BLACK — TOZER — On  June  i,  1911, 
at  St.  Giles'  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  Mr.  William  Duncan 
Black,  S.P.S.  '09,  of  Montreal, 
to  Miss  Laura  Letitia  Tozer,  of 
Toronto. 

BROWN — KENNEDY — In  May,  1911, 
at  Winnipeg, Mr.  John iKerr  Brown, 
Phm.B.  '03,  of  Winnipeg,  to  Miss 
Elma  Kennedy,  of  Westport. 

BRYAN — FURNESS — On  May  25, 
1911,  at  St.  Mark's  Church, 
North  Audley  Street,  London, 
Eng.,  Mr.  Claude  Glennor  Bryan, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  son  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  Bryan,  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Annette  Furness,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Stephen  Furness,  the  Manor 
House,  Berwick  St.  James,  Wilt- 
shire, and  niece  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Furness,  Grantly  Hall,  Ripon. 

CRAWFORD — HAY — On  May  25, 
1911,  at  Peterboro' .  Dr.  Arthur 
Hamilton  Crawford,  B.A.  '98 
(T.),  formerly  of  Havelock,  to 
Miss  Helene  Leocadie  Hay,  of 
Peterboro'.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford will  reside  in  Ottawa. 

DOWLING — IRVINE — On  Thursday, 
April  20,  1911,  in  Orangeville,  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Smeaton  Dowling, 
B.A.,  '06  (U.),  pastor  of  the  church 
of  the  Redeemer,  Deseronto,  to 
Miss  Ethel  Maude  Irvine,  of 
Orangeville. 

GREENWOOD^— SPENCER — On  May 
23,  1911,  in  London,  Eng.,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hamar  Greenwood,  B.A. 
'95  (U.),  a  Canadian  member  in 
the  British  Parliament,  to  Miss 
Margery  Spencer,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Spencer,  of 
London,  Eng. 

LARSEN — REYNOLDS — On  Wednes- 
day, April  19,  191 1,  at  the  Parish 
Church,  Avington,  near  Hunger- 
ford,  Mr.  Thorlief  Larsen,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.A.,  B.A.,  (Oxford),  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  only  son 
of  N.  J.  Larsen,  Esq.,  of  New 
Westminster,  B.C.,  to  Miss  Irene 
Reynolds,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  Reynolds,  Esq.,  of 
Paxton  Hall,  Hunts. 
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McCABE — ROESLER — On  June  i, 
1911,  at  St.  Basil's  Church,  To- 
ronto, Dr.  Leo  George  McCabe, 
'08,  of  Windsor,  to  Miss  Agnes 
Teresa  Roesler,  of  Toronto. 

MACLACHLAN — KERMAN — On  June 

15,  1911,  at  Grimsby,  Mr.  Wills 
MacLachlan,  S.P.S.  '06,  of  Belle- 
ville, to  Miss  Ruth  Kerman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John  Kerman 
and  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  A.  G. 
Pettit,  Nixon  Hall,  Grimsby. 

MACNEILL — ROBBINS — On  Wed- 
nesday, May  3,  1911,  at  Toronto, 
by  the  Rev.  John  MacNeill,  B.A., 
pastor  of  Walmer  Road  Baptist 
Church,  Mr.  Frank  W.  MacNeill, 
S.P.S.  '07,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Donald  MacNeill,  to 
Miss  May  E.  Robbins,  of  Toronto. 

MALTBY — LAIRD — In  May,  1911, 
Mr.  William  Michael  Maltby, 
Phm.B.,  '08,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Olive  B.  Laird,  of  Toronto. 

MUSTARD — KEMP — On  June  20, 
1911,  at  West  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Alexander  Mustard,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  to  Miss  Mary  Mae 
Kemp,  both  of  Toronto. 

OLIVER — COWLING — On  June  i, 
1911,  at  Broadway  Methodist 
Tabernacle,  Toronto,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Henry  Oliver,  B.A.  '02, 
(U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
History  and  Economics  in  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  to 
Miss  Margarita  Cowling,  of  To- 
ronto. 

RAE — WHITE — On  Monday,  May  8, 
1911,  in  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Toronto,  Dr.  Edger  Rae,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  of  Burlington,  to  Miss  Vic- 
toria Violet  White,  of  Toronto. 

SCOTT — WANLESS — On  Wednesday, 
May  10,  1911,  at  "Aldersyde," 
700  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  the 
Rev.  John  McPherson  Scott,  B.A. 
'87  (U.),  pastor  of  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  20  Simp- 
son Ave.,  Toronto,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Graham  Wanless,  of 
Toronto. 

SHUTTLEWORTH — BLAIR — On  June 
3,  1911,  in  New  York,  Charles 


Buckingham  Shuttleworth,  M.D., 
CM.,  '94,  F.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  to 
Miss  Anna  Roberta  Blair,  both  of 
Toronto. 

SPOHN  —  POTVIN  —  On  Thursday, 
April  27,  1911,  at  Midland,  Dr. 
Philip  Douglas  Spohn,  '10,  of 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  son  of  Dr. 
P.  H.  Spohn,  '69,  and  Mrs.  Spohn, 
of  Penetanguishene,  to  Miss  Maud 
Edith  Potvin,  B.A.  '10  (U.),  of 
Midland. 

STEPHEN — MASSON — In  April,  1911, 
at  North  Bay,  Mr.  William  John 
Stephen,  B.A.  '10  (U.),  formerly 
of  St.  Mary's,  to  Miss  Olive  Pearl 
Masson,  of  616  Indian  Road, 
Toronto. 

TEN  EYCK  —  BOULTER  —  At  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Hamilton,  on 
Wednesday,  May  3,  1911,  the 
Rev.  John  Wallace  Ten  Eyck, 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  rector  of  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Hamilton,  to  Miss 
Jessie  Gray  Boulter,  daughter  of 
the  late  Junor  Gray. 

Deaths. 

BRENT — On  June  3,  1911,  at  22 
Rathnally  Ave.,  Toronto,  Thomas 
Henry  Brent,  M.D.,  '72. 

HODGSON — On  May  5,  1911,  at 
Campbellford,  Mr.  John  East- 
wood Hodgson,  B.A.  '74  (U.), 
M.A.,  since  1906  teacher  in  Camp- 
bellford High  School,  and  form- 
erly Inspector  of  High  Schools  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

MACDOUGALL — Suddenly  on  June 
2,  1911,  at  Port  Arthur,  Dr.  Al- 
fred Joseph  Glenholme  Mac- 
dougall,  'oo,  formerly  of  Toronto. 

SCHNELL — On  May  i,  1911,  at  Fort 
Plain,  N.Y.,  the  Rev.  Duncan  M. 
Schnell,  B.A.,  '85  (V.)  formerly 
of  Woodstock. 

SINCLAIR — On  Tuesday,  May  9, 
1911,  at  his  late  residence,  315 
Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Dr. 
Daniel  Archibald  Sinclair,  '64, 
M.R.C.S.,  father  of  Dr.  Daniel 
Archibald  Sinclair,  B.A.  '99, 
M.A.,  who  died  in  the  month  of 
October,  1910. 
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REV.  JOHN  READ  TEEFY,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

WHEN  Dr.  Teefy  in  1903  resigned  the  Principal- 
ship  of  St.  Michael's  College  in  consequence  of 
failing  health,  his  many  friends  indulged  the 
thought  that  rest  would  restore  him  to  strength 
and  usefulness.  His  labours  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
tension of  his  College  and  the  construction  of  its 
east  wing,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties,  had  been 
titanic  and  exhausting.  As  time  wore  on  relaxation,  care- 
ful living,  the  benefit  of  certain  European  health  resorts  and 
a  naturally  strong  constitution  appeared  to  afford  relief, 
and  hope  which  "is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears" 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  malady  might  be  overcome. 
Unhappily  diabetes  is  a  disease  that  seems  never  to  fail  of 
its  victims.  During  the  last  two  months  Dr.  Teefy  suffered 
a  good  deal;  and  about  three  weeks  ago  contracted  a  cold 
which  hastened  the  end.  In  the  early  morning  of  Saturday, 
June  loth,  he  passed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours.  He  will 
never  pass  from  the  memory  of  his  friends. 

John  Read  Teefy  was  born  on  August  2 1st,  1849,  at 
Richmond  Hill,  a  pleasant  suburban  village  near  enough  to 
Toronto  to  relieve  its  people  of  the  suspicion  of  rusticity, 
far  enough  away  to  induce  in  them  the  thoughtful,  con- 
templative qualities  of  country  life.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  Newport,  County  Tipperary,  Ireland,  and  his 
mother  of  Hull,  Yorkshire,  England.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  months  at  the  Newmarket  Grammar  School,  under  Mr. 
now  Professor  van  der  Smissen,  his  preliminary  education 
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was  received  at  the  Richmond  Hill  Grammar  School  under 
Mr.  A.  M.  Lafferty,  M.A.,  himself  a  silver  medallist  in  both 
classics  and  mathematics.  It  says  much  for  both  the 
teacher  and  the  clever,  promising  boy  in  whom  he  could  not 
fail  to  take  an  interest  that  when  young  Teefy  matriculated 
in  1867  he  stood  third  in  the  First  Class  in  Classics,  mathe- 
matics, French  and  English,  with  honours  also  in  History. 
Will  any  one  affirm  that  there  is  an  institution  of  secondary 
learning  in  Ontario  to-day  in  which  a  better  training  can  be 
obtained  than  in  that  little  one-man  Richmond  Hill 
grammar  school  forty  three  years  ago?  In  education  we 
now  seem  to  look  for  salvation  to  rules  and  regulations 
and  edicts  and  methods  and  to  endless  changes  in  them, 
and  forget  that  the  two  fundamentals  are  constants, — the 
intellectual  power  of  the  average  scholar  and  the  intellectual 
power  of  the  average  teacher. 

In  his  First  Year  young  Teefy  was  second  of  the  First 
Class  in  both  Classics  and  Mathematics,  W.  Dale  who  had 
been  head  boy  at  Upper  Canada  College  standing  first. 
He  also  won  honours  in  French  and  German.  In  his  Second 
Year  the  attractions  of  science  and  philosophy  seem  to  have 
dominated,  for  we  find  him  with  First  Class  honours  in 
mathematics,  logic  and  metaphysics  and  Second  Class  in 
Classics.  Thereafter  he  devoted  himself  to  mathematics, 
and  graduated  (1871)  with  the  silver  medal  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

After  graduating  the  future  Principal  of  St.  Michael's 
taught  in  high  schools  at  Port  Rowan  and  Beamsville,  and 
in  the  Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  Meanwhile  the 
strong  religious  impulse  in  his  nature  had  been  asserting 
itself;  in  1874  he  decided  to  enter  the  Church,  and  com- 
menced his  theological  course  at  the  Grand  Seminary  at 
Montreal.  His  experience  as  a  teacher  had  evidently  made 
him  fond  of  the  occupation, — it  is  a  truism  to  say  a  man 
likes  his  own  aptitudes — and  on  the  completion  of  his 
theological  studies  he  joined  the  teaching  order  of  the 
Basilians.  He  made  his  novitiate  at  Assumption  College, 
Sandwich,  where,  in  addition  to  the  spiritualising  offices 
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that  engage  the  attention  of  the  novice,  he  was  assigned  the 
teaching  of  philosophy.  On  June  24th,  1878,  he  was  or- 
dained at  Sandwich  by  Bishop  Walsh  of  London,  and  then 
entered  upon  what  was  to  be  his  life  work,  the  professorship 
at  St.  Michael's  College,  Toronto. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
present  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  sermon  preached  by 
"Johnnie,"  now  become  Father  Teefy  in  the  church  of  his 
childhood  and  boyhood  in  his  native  village  of  Richmond 
Hill.  The  "return  of  the  native"  may  be  pathetic  from 
failure  or  exultant  through  success ;  in  any  case  replete  with 
suggestiveness.  The  church  was  filled  with  representatives 
of  all  religious  bodies.  The  sermon  was  one  of  singular 
power  and  eloquence,  with  just  enough  of  dogma  to  remind 
the  listeners  where  they  were,  but  not  enough  to  create  a 
polemical  spirit.  Father  Teefy,  knowing  the  character  of 
his  audience  shewed  his  skill  in  preaching  a  sermon  that 
might  almost  have  been  preached  in  any  church  in  the 
village.  It  is  quite  certain  that  every  member  of  the  con- 
gregation left  the  sacred  edifice  feeling  proud  of  Richmond 
Hill's  "old  boy." 

One  morning  about  1881  as  the  writer,  then  Registrar, 
was  making  his  accustomed  call  on  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  he  met 
Professor  Teefy  just  leaving  the  room.  Sir  Daniel  explained 
that  the  affiliation  of  St.  Michael's  had  just  been  proposed, 
and  he  was  evidently  awed  by  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  scheme.  It  had  been  suggested  that  St.  Michael's 
would  have  to  conduct  her  own  examinations  in 
Philosophy  and  History.  All  of  us  about  the  University 
were  very  conservative  at  the  time,  Sir  Daniel  not  more  so 
than  the  rest.  We  had  exceedingly  rigid  notions  as  to  the 
necessity  for  uniformity  of  examinations;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  equivalents  to  meet  the  needs  of  various  interests, 
which  now  seems  so  natural  and  simple,  appeared  a  revo- 
lutionary and  dangerous  departure.  At  a  University  dinner 
shortly  after  the  affiliation  of  St.  Michael's,  which  took 
place  in  1881,  Professor  Teefy  frankly  said  that  the  arrange- 
ment did  not  realise  the  ideals  of  his  Church,  declaring  that 
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he  would  have  liked  to  see  created  a  great  Catholic  uni- 
versity bearing  the  same  relation  to  modern  times  that  the 
University  of  Salamanca  did  to  mediaeval ;  but  he  declared 
the  arrangement  was  satisfactory  as  being  the  best  attain- 
able. He  loyally  accepted  it,  and  loyally  gave  it  his  support 
in  making  it  a  success. 

We  are  accustomed  to  point  with  pride  to  the  solution 
of  the  denominational  university  problem  which  has  been 
reached  in  this  Province.  Especially  do  we  emphasise  the 
fact  that  Roman  Catholic  St.  Michael's  is  one  of  our  group 
of  colleges;  Father  Teefy  contributed  more  than  any  one 
else  to  this  felicitous  arrangement.  He  has  earned  the 
lasting  gratitude  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  arid 
any  tribute  to  his  memory  could  be  participated  in  equally 
by  both.  The  part  he  played  in  this  truly  great  event 
should  never  be  forgotten.  Though  arranged  by  his  suc- 
cessors at  St.  Michael's,  Dr.  Teefy  lived  to  see  the  recent 
complete  equipment  of  his  College  as  a  federated  institution 
on  the  same  level  as  University  College,  Victoria  and 
Trinity, — that  is,  teaching  the  collegiate  subjects  pre- 
scribed by  the  act  in  all  the  four  years  of  our  course.  The 
federation  of  St.  Michael's,  as  distinguished  from  its  affili- 
ation (1881),  was  accomplished  in  1890  while  Dr.  Teefy  was 
still  its  Principal. 

In  1884  Professor  Teefy  was  elected  without  opposition 
President  of  University  College  Literary  and  Scientific 
Society,  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  student  body, 
about  which  so  many  memorable  contests  have  been  waged. 
The  writer,  at  the  request  of  the  students,  had  the  pleasure 
of  nominating  him,  and  recalls  with  what  applause  his  name 
was  received,  and  with  what  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  his 
appearance  was  welcomed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
at  the  time  he  was  as  well  known  to  the  general  body  of 
students  as  if  he  had  been  a  professor  in  University  College; 
and  the  fact  illustrates  his  character. 

The  academic  years  1886-7  and  7-8  he  spent  abroad 
chiefly  at  Beaconsfield  College,  Plymouth,  England,  an 
institution  belonging  to  the  Basilians.  The  sojourn  con- 
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ferred  on  him  the  advantages  which  travel  can  give,  it 
made  him  acquainted  with  other  colleges  of  his  order,  and 
it  was  in  part  a  preparation  for  the  Principalship  of  St. 
Michael's  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1889. 

He  held  the  Principalship  for  fourteen  years.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  his  administration.  He 
was  beloved  by  his  colleagues;  by  his  students  he  will  ever 
be  held  in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance.  He 
was  a  most  successful  teacher  and  an  able  administrator. 
The  college  prospered  under  his  rule.  To  meet  the  needs 
created  by  that  growing  prosperity  the  large  east  wing  was 
built.  In  1894  ne  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  in  1896  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
was  conferred  honoris  causa. 

To  the  profound  regret  of  friends  of  St.  Michael's  and 
of  the  University  failing  health  brought  about  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Principalship  in  1903;  yet  his  life  thence- 
forward was  not  an  idle  one.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  parish  of  the  Holy  Rosary  at  the  novitiate, 
St.  Clair  Avenue,  which  became  his  home.  He  undertook 
the  editorship  of  the  Catholic  Record  of  London,  Ont.  At 
the  great  reorganisation  of  the  University  of  Toronto  in 
1904  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, which,  in  view  of  the  important  functions  of  that 
body,  was  a  very  distinguished  mark  of  university  and 
public  confidence.  His  profound  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  University  affairs  made  him  a  most  valuable  member  of 
the  Board.  He  visited  Europe  more  than  once,  and  from 
the  waters  at  Vichy  received  temporary  benefit.  At  the 
general  assembly  of  representatives  of  the  order  at  Geneva 
in  the  summer  of  1910  he  received  the  very  great  distinction 
of  Vice-Superior  of  the  Basilian  order. 

Dr.  Teefy's  accomplishments  and  powers  would  have 
won  for  him  prominence  in  any  of  the  learned  professions ; 
yet  his  friends  always  felt  that  his  deeply  religious  nature 
found  its  natural  expression  in  the  service  of  his  Church. 
In  it  he  became  an  eloquent  preacher,  an  inspiring  teacher, 
and  an  able  administrator. 
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The  writer  has  not  known  a  man  who  seemed  to  realise 
more  completely  the  Christian  character.  In  his  make  up 
there  was  nothing  petty,  no  vanities,  no  conceit,  no  bitter- 
ness, charity  for  all;  and  while  strong  in  denouncing  what 
he  believed  to  be  error,  it  always  seemed  painful  for  him  to 
condemn  the  individual  associated  with  the  error.  He  was 
an  obedient  member  of  his  community ;  a  big  heart,  generous 
to  those  in  need ;  a  man  of  strong  affections,  devoted  to  his 
church,  his  family  and  his  friends.  He  who  writes  these 
words  has  often  said  that  the  effect  of  Dr.  Teefy's  character 
on  his  Protestant  friends,  and  they  were  many,  was  to  make 
them  think  and  speak  with  profound  respect  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged.  The  effect  of  that  character  on  all 
associated  with  him  was  to  make  them  think  better  of 
humanity.  His  passions  in  life  were  his  devotion  to  his 
Church  and  his  devotion  to  his  family;  and  as  the  cortege 
descended  the  aisle  of  St.  Basil's  Church  one  knew  not 
whether  to  be  more  impressed  by  the  solemn  procession,  of 
priests  that  preceded  the  bier  or  moved  by  the  bitterly 
weeping  sisters  and  brothers  who  followed  it. 

The  trite  quotation  seems  to  take  on  new  pathos  as  we 
repeat  the  words : 

Quis  desiderio  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tarn  cari  capitis. 
What  restraint  or  what  limit  to  our  grief  for  one  so  dear. 

ALFRED  BAKER. 


CONVOCATION 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  9,  the  President  of  the 
University  addressed  the  graduating  students  in  Convoca- 
tion Hall.  He  said: — 

It  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  me  to  address  you  to-night, 
because  nearly  four  years  ago  most  of  you  entered  the 
University  at  the  time  when  I  also  became  associated  with 
it.  During  these  years  there  have  been  rapid  changes 
towards  which  we  have  probably  contributed  less  than  we 
might  wish  to  flatter  ourselves  has  been  the  case.  But  we 
have  all  played  some  part  as  is  proved  by  your  presence 
here  to-night,  for  every  successful  student  is  a  factor  in  the 
welfare  of  the  University.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we 
rejoice  with  you  on  this  occasion  and  congratulate  you 
on  the  exceptional  work  which  has  been  done  in  several 
departments  at  the  examinations  held  this  year.  You  are 
representatives  in  a  certain  measure  of  what  the  University 
can  do  for  the  people,  and  much  is  expected  of  you. 

Two  days  ago  there  was  held  in  Montreal  at  McGill 
University  a  conference  of  the  universities  of  the  Dominion, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  common  interests 
may  be  presented  next  year  by  the  Canadian  representa- 
tives at  the  Congress  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire. 
The  details  of  our  discussions  I  need  not  here  refer  to:  the 
main  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  fifteen  institutions  from 
widely  scattered  parts  of  the  Dominion  sent  members  of 
their  staff,  and  that  in  that  gathering  we  had  evidence  of 
the  vitality  of  the  higher  education  of  the  Dominion. 

In  the  East  Hall  of  our  Main  Building  there  are  the 
paintings  by  Paul  Kane  with  which  most  of  you  are  familiar, 
setting  forth  with  fidelity  the  life  of  the  West  as  he  saw  it. 
Among  these  pictures  is  one  of  old  Fort  Garry.  By  con- 
trast I  may  mention  that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  went  from  our 
main  building  where  these  pictures  hang,  to  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  for  the  purpose  among  other  things  of  addressing 
the  body  of  students  who  like  you  were  graduating  this 
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year.  In  the  University  of  Manitoba  there  were  conferred 
this  year  a  hundred  and  sixteen  degrees  in  five  faculties. 
And  if  on  my  academic  errand  bent  I  had  continued  my 
journey  westward  I  might  have  visited  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan  with  its  one  hundred  students,  and  the 
University  of  Alberta  with  probably  as  many;  and  moving 
westward  still  I  might  have  been  shown  at  Vancouver  the 
site  of  the  new  University  of  British  Columbia  which  is  I  am 
told  unsurpassed  for  natural  beauty. 

This  is  to  us  a  tale  of  wonder.  Voices  of  many  peoples 
are  breaking  the  stillness  of  the  loneland,  the  sturdiest  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  are  displacing  the  untutored  child  of 
nature.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  world's  history  in 
which  changes  have  come  as  rapidly  and  civilisations  have 
been  suddenly  blotted  out,  but  here  we  have  a  tide  advanc- 
ing over  a  vast  area,  gradually  obliterating  the  scattered 
eminences  on  which  the  former  inhabitant  dwelt,  and  on 
its  crest  is  borne  an  old  people  with  an  old  civilisation  that 
is  to  prevail  throughout  the  land.  Ours  is  a  generation  of 
splendid  contrasts  .  The  vastness,  the  silence  of  the  West, 
the  sombre  and  taciturn  demeanour  of  its  former  inhabi- 
tants are  now  an  impressive  memory.  The  country  is 
being  occupied  without  bloodshed  by  humane  peoples  and 
the  dignity  of  intelligent  labour  is  replacing  that  of  a  worn- 
out  race. 

Let  me  ask  you  to  consider  the  meaning  of  this  contrast. 
The  dying  race  was  intelligent,  and  sharpwitted,  able  to 
discern  the  face  of  nature.  It  has  been  supplanted  by  a 
race  inquisitive  and  restless,  aspiring  and  ever  unsatisfied, 
less  skilled  in  reading  by  intuition  the  signs  of  nature,  but 
immeasurably  abler  to  penetrate  to  the  deep  secrets  of  and 
to  control  nature.  Stronger  shall  we  say?  Who  of  Euro- 
peans can  out-do  the  Indian  in  endurance?  But  only  their 
strongest  did  survive;  death  swept  off  all  but  the  best.  In 
their  stead  comes  a  race  at  once  weaker  and  far  more  strong. 
Strong  because  by  its  knowledge  it  can  circumvent  the 
attacks  of  disease;  strong  because  it  esteems  mental  and 
moral  excellence  as  more  precious  than  physical  strength: 
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strong  because  it  has  learned  to  tend  and  preserve  carefully 
its  physically  weak  ones  and  nurse  them  into  strength, 
since  in  a  frail  vessel  there  may  be  preserved  a  fragrant  and 
costly  essence  to  lose  which  by  careless  breaking  of  the 
vessel  would  be  an  intolerable  waste. 

The  incoming  race  does  not  sit  still  with  the  narrow 
knowledge  drawn  from  the  experience  arising  out  of  a  few 
natural  wants.  It  goes  forth  boldly  to  search  into  the  un- 
known; it  constantly  acquires  new  experience;  it  corrects 
its  own  with  what  it  has  learned  from  other  lands  and  other 
peoples,  and  then  it  deduces  universal  principles  and  laws 
for  human  action  and  for  the  process  of  nature.  The  child 
of  nature  is  being  displaced  by  the  educated  freeman: 
reasoned  knowledge  is  triumphing  over  empirical  skill. 

This  contrast  which  I  have  drawn  is  a  new  illustration 
of  the  old  struggle  between  Greek  and  barbarian.  The 
former  rejoices  in  his  intellectual  liberty.  Driven  by  the 
scientific  spirit  he  ranges  over  a  broad  environment  and 
allows  nothing  to  escape  his  curiosity.  He  believes  that 
the  world  is  intelligible  and  that  from  the  confused  experi- 
ence of  life  order  may  be  brought.  "In  man  there  is  noth- 
ing great  but  mind."  The  barbarian,  however,  lives  within 
a  narrow  range  of  ideas  and  is  contented  with  a  small  ex- 
perience which  he  transmits  uncriticised  and  undeveloped 
to  a  stagnant  race  of  successors. 

Of  this  superb  faith  of  the  Greek  in  reason  there  is  no 
finer  embodiment  than  in  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon 
where  Athena  the  goddess  of  reason  stood  in  the  midst  of 
the  struggle  of  light  against  darkness.  Her  steeds  rise 
panting  out  of  the  deep  with  the  chariot  of  day,  as  the 
horses  of  night's  chariot  sink  beneath  the  waves. 

Surely  our  boast  is  that  we  represent  the  civilisation 
of  reasoned  liberty.  The  civilised  man  as  we  understand 
him  differs  from  the  barbarian  by  much  more  than  the 
measure  of  comfort  which  he  is  able  to  extract  from  life 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  energy.  There  are 
more  powerful  factors  in  civilisation  than  the  standard  of 
comfort.  Poverty  and  comfort  are  relative  terms.  It  is 
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true  that  poverty  due  to  the  plunder  and  rapacity  of  others 
has  led  to  revolution,  but  the  craving  for  comfort  itself  is 
not  put  forward  as  a  cause  of  anarchy.  It  has  been  the 
violation  of  personal  rights,  the  insecurity  of  human  society, 
the  outrage  of  liberty,  "the  masterful  negation  and  collapse 
of  all  that  makes  us  man"  that  has  kindled  nations  into 
passion.  Civilisation  as  I  interpret  it  is  the  progressive 
understanding  of  and  obedience  to  the  divine  order  as  it  is 
discovered  in  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  human  mind.  Of 
this  reasoned  knowledge,  this  moral  life  universities  should 
be  the  treasuries,  in  which  are  preserved  the  riches  gathered 
by  the  human  mind  ever  since  men  began  to  think.  Each 
age  has  added  its  little  store.  It  has  also  in  these  schools 
sifted  over  again  and  refined  the  gold  before  it  has  put  it 
into  circulation  for  contemporary  use. 

We  must  look  to  you  to  be  heralds  of  civilisation,  to  live 
as  those  who  are  guided  by  principle,  by  a  moral  sense  and 
intelligent  heart,  so  that  you  and  those  whom  you  influence 
may  not  confuse  the  machinery  of  politics,  society  and  re- 
ligion with  the  life  for  which  that  machinery  is  intended 
merely  to  weave  a  garment.  When  controversy  casts  con- 
fusion upon  the  surface  of  life  you  should  be  better  able 
than  others  gradually  to  eliminate  the  truth  from  the  dis- 
order, as  the  magnet  separates  the  iron  filings  from  a  heap 
of  confused  dust. 

Let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  practical  advice.  You  have 
in  this  University  been  taught  to  think.  Continue  to 
exercise  this  attainment  until  it  becomes  a  firm  habit.  If 
you  are  to  be  of  value  in  guiding  yourselves  and  others  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  spend  much  time  ' '  lying  in  the 
sun"  as  Bagehot  terms  it  in  that  suggestive  book  " Physics 
and  Politics."  Our  life  in  these  rapid  days  soon  destroys 
our  power  of  quiet  thought,  until  we  get  into  the  unhappy 
frame  of  mind  in  which  every  moment  seems  wasted  that 
is  not  devoted  to  energetic  action.  But  as  Bagehot  also 
says,  if  the  idle  star-gazers  had  not  watched  long  and  care- 
fully the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  our  modern 
astronomy  would  have  been  impossible,  and  without  our 
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astronomy,  our  ships,  our  colonies,  our  seamen,  all  which 
makes  modern  life  could  not  have  existed. 

Then  when  you  have  pondered  well  and  long  make 
known  your  thinkings  with  modesty.  You  may  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  they  are  less  eagerly  expected  than  their 
worth  would  warrant,  but  their  worth  will  be  augmented  if 
you  deliver  them  with  regard  for  the  thoughts  and  preju- 
dices, if  so  you  call  them  to  yourself,  of  others.  Much  of  the 
heresy  of  every  branch  of  thought  is  simply  tactless  or  ill- 
considered  presentation  of  theories,  in  which  there  is  enough 
truth  to  make  its  way  quietly  had  it  been  set  forth  with  a 
degree  of  modesty. 

But  too  much  advice  is  burdensome,  and  lest  I  should 
be  guilty  of  disregarding  my  own  principles,  I  will  only  add 
that  we  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  abundantly  realise  the 
promise  in  which  to-night  you  and  we  rejoice. 

The  second  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  who,  after  a  brief  reference  to  his  own 
graduation,  said  that  were  he  preaching  a  baccalaureate 
sermon  on  this  occasion  he  would  select  as  his  text  words 
from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians:  "Forgetting 
those  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching  forth  to  those 
which  are  before,  I  press  forward  to  the  mark  of  the  prize 
of  a  high  calling."  The  college  undergraduate,  he  con- 
tinued, is  generally  credited  with  mild  laxity  in  matters 
of  religious  observance,  but,  after  he  has  donned  the  hood, 
a  change  sets  in.  I  venture  to  say  that  you,  Mr.  President, 
could  you  bring  this  assemblage  together  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  would  be  surprised  to  find  how  whole-hearted  and 
devout  had  been  obedience  to  the  first  of  these  Pauline 
injunctions.  But  literal  forgetting  is  not  a  serious  matter. 
The  final  object  of  education  is  not  to  fill  the  store-houses 
of  memory  with  masses  of  facts,  but  rather  the  lubrication 
of  the  mental  machinery  so  that  no  matter  what  problem 
of  practical  life  has  to  be  grappled  with  its  solution  may  be 
accomplished  with  less  friction  and  especially  with  greater 
accuracy  than  by  the  uneducated  mind.  However,  we 
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need  not  forget  everything  we  have  learned  in  libraries, 
laboratories  and  lecture  halls.  While  much,  very  much, 
has  smoothly  and  decorously  passed  out  of  mind  I  confess 
to  have  retained  at  least  three  things  which  have  exercised 
an  influence  on  my  subsequent  career.  The  first  was  the 

discovery  that  /  =  TT  v— .     I  remember  well  the  thrill  evoked 

£ 

by  this  message  from  the  Professor  of  Physical  Science. 
The  beneficent  value  of  this  great  fact  to  dwellers  on  the 
earth  and  the  fearful  consequences  ensuing  from  temporary 
dislocation  of  the  formula  stand  clearly  and  vividly  before 
me  now.  But  with  the  passage  of  thirty  years  admiration 
and  awe  have  gradually  given  place  to  a  feeling  of  calm 
assurance  that  this  admirable  arrangement  will  probably 
continue.  The  second  was  a  dictum  from  the  Professor  of 
Philosophy  to  the  effect  that  we  always  considered  the 
man  who  agreed  with  us  to  be  a  gentleman.  This  struck 
me  so  forcibly  that  it  finally  displaced  Kant's  categorical 
imperative  from  my  pinnacle  of  reverence.  I  have  found 
the  doctrine  of  great  practical  value  especially  in  public 
life.  The  third  was  an  echo  from  the  far  past  recalling  the 
standpoint  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  that  the  greatest  event 
in  a  man's  life  is  his  death.  No  gaiety  about  this,  to  be  sure, 
but  the  exposition  of  a  fundamental  truth,  that  if  our 
actions,  ambitions,  thoughts  and  desires  are  at  the  time  of 
their  conception  or  occurrence  standardised  by  what  we 
must  inevitably  think  about  them  in  our  last  hours,  we 
shall  not  stray  far  from  the  path  of  rectitude. 

The  second  of  these  Pauline  phrases  is  "press  forward" 
—to  what?  To  attain  something  solely  for  one's  self? 
Hardly.  In  mixing  the  cup  of  life  you  are  justified  in 
making  the  basis,  perhaps  even  two-thirds  of  the  contents, 
intelligent  self-interest,  for  we  must  live  and  maintain  and 
give  a  start  to  our  families.  But  the  remaining  one-third, 
that  which  leavens  or,  perhaps  better,  flavours  the  mixture, 
should  represent  what  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  country,  to 
our  own  local  environment.  Active  identification  with 
religious,  philanthropic  and  public-spirited  efforts  of  one 
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kind  or  another  sweeten  the  cup  as  you  go  along.  Don't 
accumulate  these  precious  constituents  in  separate  vials 
and  empty  them  all  at  once  at  the  end.  Remember  that 
is  not  philanthropy  which  falls  from  the  grasp  of  a  dead 
man's  hand.  Live  your  lives  for  others  while  you  are  living 
them  for  yourselves.  And  in  this  connection  let  me  urge 
any  of  you  who  may  have  the  opportunity,  to  fill  public 
office.  Don't  shun  a  call  of  this  kind  and  then,  if  things 
go  wrong,  rail  at  the  "bad  citizenship  of  good  citizens." 
Pardon  the  personal  allusion  when  I  tell  you  that,  even 
though  active  in  seeking  better  municipal  government,  I 
never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  filling  public  office  myself 
until  the  purse  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  handed  me 
for  safe  keeping  for  the  term  of  two  years.  I  am  now  ex- 
tremely glad  that  this  happened,  for  it  enabled  me  to  under- 
stand many  things  which  otherwise  would  have  remained 
obscure  and  the  better  to  guage  the  influence  of  the  human 
factor  in  politics.  Educated  men  would  be  better  and 
communities  should  gain,  if  they  sought  and  filled  public 
posts  of  importance.  The  world  is  wide.  Leadership 
properly  belongs  to  men  and  women  of  trained  minds. 

Finally  we  have  the  reference  to  a  "high  calling."  The 
inspired  writer  particularises,  but  we  can  be  more  general. 
Let  the  vocation  each  one  of  you  chooses  be  to  him  or  her 
a  "high  calling."  Regard  its  pursuit  as  the  main  purpose 
for  which  you  live,  and  make  the  most  and  the  best  of  it. 
In  every  age  certain  things  are  more  worth  while  than 
others.  I  mean  it  is  more  urgent  that  they  be  done.  The 
great  men  of  the  past,  whose  lives  were  most  fruitful  for  the 
human  race,  launched  into  those  currents  of  history  which 
in  their  time  were  flowing  fast.  Thus  they  were  able  to  do 
things  and  reap  substantial  rewards  both  for  themselves 
and  their  contemporaries.  My  own  call  was  from  academic 
life  to  help  work  out  an  intricate  but  fundamental  problem 
of  social  improvement,  viz.,  to  give  the  decent  poor  in  great 
cities  a  chance  to  live  decently  and  at  the  same  time  return 
a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  money  invested.  One  of  your 
graduates  told  me  this  afternoon  that  he  intended  devoting 
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himself  to  the  development  of  workingmen's  compensation 
for  the  inevitable  ills  sustained  in  the  prosecution  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits — an  extremely  worthy  and  needed  reform. 
Doubtless  many  of  you  will,  like  one  of  my  sons,  map  out 
a  career  in  that  comparatively  new  field  of  human  effort, 
now  ineptly  called  conservation  of  natural  resources.  The 
word  conservation,  while  it  may  describe  actualities,  only 
meagerly  forshadows  possibilities  in  a  new  domain.  Origi- 
nally applied  to  forestry  it  was  thought  to  relate  merely  to 
keeping  intact  great  areas  of  timber.  Later  it  was  learned 
that  the  best  and  most  fruitful  culture  involved  a  liberal 
and  sufficient  use  of  the  supply  which  Nature's  bounty  had 
given  us.  Then  mineral  lands  and  streams  producing 
power  were  brought  into  consideration.  Next,  nations  were 
moved  to  take  an  inventory  of  these  great  gifts,  to  learn 
what  they  really  possessed.  Recently  we  have  had  the 
spectacle  of  an  international  congress  at  Washington,  where 
wise  policy  and  effective  regulations  were  discussed  and 
determined.  And  if  all  this  is  being  done  for  purely  material 
interests  prophetic  vision  may  well  forecast  a  time  when 
international  effort  will  concentrate  upon  the  better  order- 
ing of  social  and  moral  life  and,  ultimately  no  doubt,  the 
establishment  of  universal  peace.  This  represents  what  I 
mean  by  a  career  with  an  outlook,  a  "high  calling." 

But  whatever  you  do  keep  your  feet  on  the  earth  though 
your  heads  be  above  the  clouds.  Be  students  of  history  in 
after  life  whether  you  have  been  in  college  or  not.  She  is 
a  wise  teacher  and  her  lessons,  if  rightly  learned,  will  keep 
you  in  the  broad  track  of  rational  development. 

Graduates  of  the  Class  of  1911,  I  congratulate  you  that 
you  are  Canadians.  Though  I  have  spent  three-fifths  of 
my  life  away  from  my  native  land  I  have  never  ceased  to 
be  glad  that  I  was  born  here.  There  is  something  about 
Canadian  home  training,  Canadian  education,  and  ideals, 
Canadian  stability  of  character,  which  is  of  far  greater 
worth  than  the  costliest  material  gifts.  And  too,  what  an 
opportunity  you  have  before  you !  The  next  twenty  years 
will  see  a  national  growth  somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
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occurred  in  the  United  States  between  1870  and  1890  and 
politically  this  should  be  the  best  ordered  amongst  nations. 
Without  the  deadening  weight  of  aristocratic  privilege  on 
the  one  hand  or  the  demoralising  excrescences  of  untutored 
democracy  on  the  other,  Canada  should  be  the  country 
where  citizenship  is  truly  free.  Do  your  share  to  make  and 
keep  it  so  and  the  blessings  of  a  grateful  people,  than  which 
there  can  be  no  more  satisfactory  earthly  reward,  will  be 
yours. 

On  Friday  afternoon  honorary  degrees  were  conferred 
upon  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Dr.  Wilfrid  Grenfell,  and 
Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  James  Loudon  was 
presented  to  the  University.  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve  made  the 
presentation  and  Sir  Charles  Moss  accepted  the  portrait 
on  behalf  of  the  University.  It  is  expected  that  a  report 
of  their  speeches  and  a  reproduction  of  the  portrait  will 
appear  in  the  November  issue  of  THE  MONTHLY. 


HART  HOUSE  AND  GYMNASIUM 

We  have  pleasure  in  publishing  this  month  the  prelimi- 
nary plans  of  the  new  students'  buildings  which  are  to  be 
begun  this  autumn.  As  has  been  announced  already,  the 
structure  will  include,  in  addition  to  the  enlarged  gym- 
nasium, new  quarters  for  the  Students'  Parliament,  the 
Undergraduates'  Union  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  a  theatre  and  a  large  hall  all  of  which  will  be 
known  collectively  as  Hart  House.  The  building  will 
occupy  the  ground  to  the  south  of  Wycliffe  College  between 
the  University  campus  and  the  western  boundary  of 
Queen's  Park. 

This  building  will  be  unique  in  that  it  will  concentrate 
all  the  student  activities  under  one  roof.  Interests  that 
are  generally  housed  separately  will  in  Hart  House  be 
brought  into  direct  contiguity.  For  instance  the  Under- 
graduates' Union  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  are  to  be  quite  com- 
plementary to  each  other.  It  too  often  happens  when  two 
organisations  of  this  kind  remain  apart  that  each  tends  to 
develop  an  extreme  type,  each  needing  something  that  the 
other  could  supply.  In  Hart  House  these  two  bodies,  while 
they  will  retain  perfectly  their  separate  identities,  will  be 
joined  so  closely  that  no  division  will  be  apparent.  Neither 
will  duplicate  the  other's  equipment  nor  usurp  its  functions. 
Thus  the  gymnasium,  the  Union  and  the  Christian  Associ- 
ation, united  as  they  will  be,  will  form  one  complete  insti- 
tution. The  fee  for  the  gymnasium  and  for  the  Union  will 
be  compulsory.  The  Y.M.C.A.  will  collect  no  fee.  Thus  a 
man  upon  entering  the  University  will  automatically  become 
a  member  of  all  three  organisations.  This  arrangement 
must  of  necessity  assist  in  the  symmetrical  development 
of  every  student. 

In  the  last  number  of  THE  MONTHLY  the  gymnasium  and 
swimming-pool  were  described.  The  only  feature  over- 
looked was  the  equipment  for  squash-tennis.  The  three 
courts  shown  on  this  plan,  ought  to  make  popular  this  ex- 
cellent^sport. 

[414] 
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The  plans  are  largely  self-explanatory.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  only  a  few  features.  The  hall  shown  in  the 
West  end  of  the  building  is  equipped  as  a  dining-room  but 
it  will  be  possible  to  use  it  for  large  lectures  and  concerts. 
The  lower  gallery  adjoining  the  hall — and  in  summer  the 
terrace — will  be  arranged  to  be  used  for  a  buffet  luncheon 
and  also  for  afternoon  tea.  The  Senior  Common  Room  will 
be  reserved  for  the  use  of  graduate  and  faculty  members  of 
the  Union.  Both  this  room  and  the  small  dining-room  will 
probably  be  available  for  private  dinner-parties.  Dancing 
will  be  held  in  the  East  Gymnasium.  On  the  occasion  of 
dances  the  hall  will  be  used  for  supper. 

The  theatre  under  the  quadrangle  will  be  of  concrete 
construction  and  will  seat  some  700  people.  It  will  be 
entered  by  the  two  passages  shown  on  the  plan  and  will  be 
accessible  only  from  outside  the  building.  The  hall  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  section  and  the  Music  Room  in  the  Union  will 
have  high  open- timbered  roofs  and  each  will  be  large  enough 
to  seat  several  hundred  people.  Two  serving-rooms  con- 
veniently placed  will  supply  light  refreshment  to  these 
rooms  as  also  to  the  two  club  rooms  opposite  the  Music  Room 
which  will  be  available  for  the  use  of  small  clubs  or  societies. 

The  style  of  the  building  will  be  Collegiate  Gothic 
shading  from  early  perpendicular  in  the  hall  to  late  Tudor  in 
the  Western  Section. 

The  material  will  be  rough,  grey  stone.  The  lines  of  the 
exterior  will  be  quite  simple.  Indeed,  although  the  building 
is  of  necessity  a  trifle  complicated  in  construction,  it  is  the 
intention  to  strike  a  note  of  simplicity  throughout — in 
design,  in  finish  and  in  furnishing.  The  architects  are 
Messrs.  Sproatt  and  Rolph. 
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There  is  no  dearth  of  Reports  on  industrial  education. 
Modern  states,  cities,  departments  of  education,  philan- 
thropic organisations  and  philanthropists  continue  to  in- 
quire, discuss,  and  report.  The  Canadian  Commission 
must  soon  issue  its  comprehensive  report,  and  the  *Report 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Ontario  came  from 
the  presses  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  Dr.  Seath's  Report 
differs  from  most  reports  on  industrial  education.  It  ex- 
hibits at  its  best  the  Superintendent's  great  capacity  for 
taking  pains.  The  tables  of  contents,  the  marginal  index, 
the  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Report,  together  with  the 
method  of  collecting  and  verifying  information  all  bear 
testimony  to  that  capacity.  Most  reports  on  industrial 
education  are  compilations  by  amateurs  from  earlier 
reports.  This  is  not  a  compilation,  or  is  a  compilation  only 
so  far  as  the  author  has  found  it  necessary  to  quote  freely 
from  the  curricula  of  many  industrial  schools.  Earlier 
reports  are  here  discarded.  The  author  travels,  inspects, 
questions,  and  sets  down  his  own  conclusions,  and  they  are 
the  conclusions  of  an  educationist  who  knows  the  condi- 
tions in  Ontario  and  is  able  to  apply  his  conclusions  to 
those  conditions.  Unlike  most  reports,  moreover,  this 
Report  bears  fruit.  Already,  the  Legislature  has  embodied 
in  two  statutes  its  more  urgent  recommendations  and  the 
Department  of  Education  and  several  cities,  notably 
Toronto,  have  organised  Boards,  created  schools,  and  ap- 
pointed officers  in  the  terms  of  those  statutes. 

An  introductory  chapter  accounts  for  the  universality 
of  the  demand  for  industrial  training.  That  demand  arises 
from  the  needs  of  the  office  and  shop.  It  is  due  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  conception  of  education  to  include  vocational 
as  well  as  cultural  elements.  "Every  citizen  should  be  so 
trained  as  to  be  able  to  discharge  his  duty  to  himself  and  his 
family  as  well  as  to  the  state."  And  then  "the  most  potent 
cause  is  the  keen  rivalry  among  the  nations  for  the  control 

*Education  for  Industrial  Purposes,  a  Report  by  John  Seath,  Superin- 
tendent of  Education  for  Ontario. 
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of  the  markets  of  the  world."  The  discriminating  recog- 
nition of  the  first  two  causes  explains  perhaps  the  moder- 
ation and  balance  of  the  whole  Report.  The  same  chapter 
insists  upon  the  necessity  of  defining  such  terms  as  manual 
Training,  Industrial  Education,  Technical  Education, 
Vocational  Education.  Loose  usage  has  resulted  in  much 
confusion  everywhere  and  confusion  has  aroused  prejudices 
in  employers  and  workmen  and  delayed  the  organisation 
of  industrial  training.  The  definitions  offered  are  carefully 
observed  throughout  the  Report,  and  have  become  statu- 
tory in  the  Technical  Education  Acts  of  this  session. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  Report  proper  contain  a 
description  of  industrial  training  in  England  and  Scotland 
or  of  such  features  of  the  training  as  present  suggestive 
parallels  to  Ontario.  Here,  as  in  the  other  sections  of  the 
Report,  the  instincts  of  the  educationist  forced  the  author 
to  preface  his  description  by  a  conspectus  of  the  general 
educational  system  of  the  country  under  consideration,  and 
to  continue  with  persistent  reference  of  the  forms  of  in- 
dustrial training  to  the  forms  of  general  education  which 
surround  it.  No  system  of  industrial  training  is  possible 
which  is  out  of  touch  with  the  general  system  of  education. 
Here,  too,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Report,  Dr.  Seath  describes 
conditions  that  are  unusually  pertinent  to-day  in  Ontario. 
Not  only  is  industrial  training  based  upon  a  general  educa- 
tion which  has  many  cultural  elements,  it  also  accompanies 
such  an  education.  Industrial  training  should  never  con- 
sist solely  of  mechanical  processes.  The  workman  is  also  a 
man  and  a  citizen.  The  cost  of  industrial  training  is  great, 
and  local  authorities  throughout  Europe  are  slow  to  act 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  state.  That  co-operation 
is  freely  extended.  The  European  state  now  provides  at 
least  one-half  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Is  this  possible  in 
Ontario  without  direct  taxation?  the  reader  is  certain  to 
ask.  In  industrial  training  may  be  found,  then,  the  agency 
to  force  upon  this  Province  what  is  inevitable  and  what 
many  thinking  citizens  have  long  regarded  as  advisable — a 
direct  provincial  tax  for  education. 
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The  description  of  the  systems  of  industrial  training 
in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Glas- 
gow throws  into  admirable  relief  the  variety  and  mobility 
of  the  British  institutions.  Education  in  the  industries  is, 
and  should  be,  as  flexible  as  the  industries  themselves.  It 
will  be  a  difficult,  though  a  necessary  task,  to  preserve  this 
flexibility  amid  the  centralising  tendencies  of  American 
democracies.  The  description  reveals  the  caution  and 
delay  with  which  industrial  training  has  been  evolved  in 
England — a  painful  process  to  American  communities  which 
must  make  and  remake  their  educational  systems  every 
few  years.  Urban  centres  in  England  and  Scotland  are  in 
earnest  about  industrial  training.  They  tax  themselves 
heavily  to  provide  the  training,  they  enforce  exacting 
School  Attendance  laws,  and  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
practices  of  more  democratic  communities  in  America,  they 
maintain  scholarships  that  make  it  possible  for  any  needy 
student  to  obtain  his  training  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
One  is  surprised  too,  by  the  practical  interest  of  each  city  in 
higher  education,  industrial,  commercial,  or  professional. 
American  cities,  and  Toronto  is  American  in  this  respect 
also,  are  never  too  willing  to  aid  education  beyond  the  High 
Schools.  In  these  old  old-world  cities,  moreover,  capital 
co-operates  with  labour  to  a  degree  unknown  in  Toronto. 
School  Boards,  manufacturers,  and  workmen  combine  in  a 
unity  of  effort  only  dimly  foreshadowed  in  present  con- 
ditions in  Toronto.  And  the  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
young  workman  does  not  cease  with  his  training.  After- 
Care  Committees  follow  him  out  into  the  industrial  world 
with  counsel,  protection,  and  assistance.  One  leaves  the 
sections  on  England  and  Scotland  convinced  that  while 
evening  classes  are  still  the  most  effective  agencies  for  in- 
dustrial training,  they  are  at  best  mere  makeshifts  and  that 
the  permanent  security  of  industrial  training  lies  in  an 
extension  of  the  compulsory  school  age  to  i6tor  17  and  the 
modification  of  Continuation  Schools  in  the  direction  of 
vocational  training. 

The  third  section  of  the  Report  describes  industrial 
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training  in  France,  and  particularly  Paris.  Provision  for 
the  training  of  the  higher  grades  of  industrial  workers, 
engineers,  artists,  etc.,  is  eminently  satisfactory  in  France 
and  on  paper  at  least  appears  none  the  less  satisfactory  in 
the  lower  grades.  But  the  French  themselves  are  not 
satisfied.  The  state  has  not  yet  rallied  to  the  financial 
support  of  industrial  training  to  the  same  degree  as  else- 
where in  Europe.  Attendance  Laws  are  not  well  enforced 
in  Republican  France,  school  courses  are  still  too  exclusively 
cultural,  and  apart  from  the  artistic  trades  France  has  not 
made  much  progress  in  evolving  teachers  for  the  trades. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  Report  deals  briefly  with  con- 
ditions in  Switzerland.  Switzerland  has  learned  how  to 
spend  money  on  education.  With  inferior  potential  re- 
sources she  is  a  model  in  this  respect  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
She  has  learned,  moreover,  that  the  teacher  is  made  as  well 
as  born,  and  has  established  an  institution  for  the  training 
of  workmen  as  teachers  and  teachers  as  workmen.  Perhaps 
she  teaches  her  most  significant  lesson  to  Canada  in  her  way 
of  maintaining  industrial  training.  The  Cantons  or  Pro- 
vinces of  Switzerland  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  edu- 
cation. They  alone  control  and  maintain  it.  But  the 
interest  of  the  Bund  or  Federal  authorities  in  commerce 
and  the  industries  is  dominant,  and  has  led  to  Federal  inter- 
est in  education.  To-day  one- third  of  the  cost  of  industrial 
training  in  Switzerland  is  derived  from  Federal  grants. 

When  Dr.  Seath  came  to  discuss  conditions  in  Germany 
in  the  fifth  section  of  the  Report  he  was  on  the  beaten  track 
of  all  theorists  on  technical  education.  He  avoids  the 
familiar,  however,  by  dwelling  upon  conditions  that  appeal 
to  the  educational  administrator  and  particularly  to  the 
administrator  whose  duty  it  is  to  create  a  scheme  of  indus- 
trial training  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  to-day  in  Ontario. 
The  Report  begins  with  an  unusually  clear  account  of  the 
general  system  of  German  education,  industrial  or  other- 
wise, and  follows  with  a  more  detailed  account  of  industrial 
training  in  Munich,  Cologne,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

German  industrial  training  is  varied,  comprehensive, 
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and  singularly  complete.  "Everything  is  systematic, 
nothing  is  left  to  chance."  Its  very  completeness  bears 
testimony  to  the  national  spirit  of  the  German.  "He  is 
far-seeing  and  patriotic  enough  to  bear  willingly  a  burden 
that  increases  his  profits  and  gives  his  country  eminence 
in  the  markets  of  the  world."  He  bases  his  industrial 
training  upon  an  unusually  thorough  system  of  general 
education.  "Indeed,"  says  the  Report,  "one  main  cause 
of  the  eminence  of  Germany,  even  in  industrial  matters,  is 
the  fact  that  practically  all  her  people  are  well-educated." 
And,  despite  a  general  impression  to  the  contrary,  his  in- 
dustrial training  itself  is  "a  combination  of  theoretical 
instruction  with  workshop  practice  and  the  concurrent 
courses  for  culture  and  for  citizenship."  In  all  his  voca- 
tional schools  the  general  education  of  the  regular  schools  is 
continued  in  its  essential  features.  To  this  same  general 
condition  is  due,  perhaps,  the  success  of  his  industrial 
teachers.  Every  skilled  workman  in  Germany  is  an  edu- 
cated man,  and  readily  becomes  a  teacher.  Finally,  the 
German  also  is  in  earnest  about  industrial  training.  Boys 
must  attend  school  until  17  or  1 8  years  of  age,  parents  and 
employers  must  not  detain  them  from  school,  and  munici- 
palities must  maintain  schools  in  which  to  train  them. 
While  Dr.  Seath  calls  attention  to  these  and  other  excel- 
lences of  the  German  industrial  training,  he  warns  us  that 
the  system  cannot  be  transferred  bodily  to  Ontario.  "In 
Germany  a  boy's  career  is  usually  marked  out  for  him  from 
the  first.  If  his  father  is  a  workman,  he  becomes  one,  too, 
and  he  usually  remains  in  his  class."  This  condition  essen- 
tial to  German  industrial  training  is  impossible  in  an 
American  community. 

Ontario  has  most  interest  in  the  section  of  the  Report 
on  the  United  States.  Her  social,  political,  industrial,  and, 
allowing  for  greater  freedom  in  local  control,  her  educa- 
tional systems  are  like  those  of  the  Eastern  United  States. 
Like  those  States  we  have  created  an  adequate  system  for 
training  the  experts  and  engineers  of  our  industrial  world, 
and,  like  them,  we  now  set  earnestly  to  work  to  equip 
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ourselves  with  a  system  of  industrial  training  for  the  masses 
of  workmen.  They  have  made  some  progress.  Thirty 
years  ago  they  began  with  private  or  proprietary  institu- 
tions, and  now  the  state,  the  municipality,  or  even  the 
University  has  come  to  the  relief  of  the  individual.  The 
Report  points  out  the  variety  and  frequency  of  State 
legislation  upon  industrial  training  and  gives  an  interesting 
summary  of  the  enactments  of  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin, 
and  New  York.  Under  such  varied  classifications  as  Trade 
Schools,  Intermediate  Industrial  Schools,  Part-Time  Co- 
operative Schools,  Technical  High  Schools,  and  Commer- 
cial Schools  it  proceeds  to  describe  in  part  or  whole  the 
system  of  industrial  training  of  Milwaukee,  New  York, 
Boston,  Albany,  Fitchburg,  and  Springfield,  and  closes  the 
Section  with  a  reference  to  the  striking  part  played  by  the 
State  Universities  in  the  training  of  craftsmen.  In  Exten- 
sion Courses  and  Correspondence-Study  Courses,  notably 
in  the  case  of  Wisconsin,  they  have  not  only  acknowledged 
their  duty  to  bring  science  and  art  to  the  industries,  but 
have  also  definitely  assumed  for  their  staffs  and  equipments 
the  task  of  training  the  man  at  the  bench. 

The  last  section  of  the  Report  opens  with  an  outline  of 
the  Ontario  system  of  education,  and  a  statement  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  the  complete  modernisation  of  that 
system.  One  of  the  obstacles  is  the  brief  and  irregular 
school  attendance.  Dr.  Seath's  statement  of  his  case  under 
this  heading  is  an  irrefutable  argument  in  support  of  an 
amendment  of  the  Truancy  and  Factory  Acts.  A  second 
obstacle  is  the  provincial  system  of  uniform  examinations 
taken  in  conjunction  with  a  school  purpose  that  is  mediae- 
val rather  than  modern.  Dr.  Seath's  statement  of  the  evils 
of  the  Ontario  examination  system  is  also  irrefutable,  but 
many  Ontario  teachers  would  find  the  sources  of  the  evils 
in  the  character  of  the  examinations  rather  than  in  the 
examinations  per  se. 

The  Report  continues  with  an  illuminating  description 
of  what  Ontario  has  done  or  is  doing  in  the  matter  of  techni- 
cal training,  and,  although  the  author  is  somewhat  depre- 
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catory,  no  Ontario  citizen  will  be  ashamed  of  the  record. 
She  has  made  great  progress  in  commercial  and  agricultural 
education,  and  She  has  taken  such  steps  in  reshaping  the 
purpose  of  her  elementary  schools  as  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  secure  industrial  education.  But  she  must  do  more  at 
once.  Here  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  Report. 

Elementary  School  Courses  must  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  life  of  the  farm,  office,  and  work  bench. 
Parallel  with  the  High  Schools  which  are  preparatory  schools 
for  the  professional  classes,  the  Province  must  organise 
industrial  schools  or  courses,  general,  special,  or  technical 
for  boys  and  girls  who  have  just  completed  the  courses  of 
the  elementary  schools.  And  parallel  with  the  professional 
schools  for  teachers,  doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  etc.,  the 
Province  must  create  industrial  schools  for  workmen  and 
workwomen,  such  schools  to  appear  as  apprenticeship 
schools,  industrial  and  technical  evening  schools,  and 
correspondence-study  schools  for  artisans.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  here  that  just  as  American  proprietary  Business 
Colleges  have  prepared  the  way  for  State  Schools  of  Com- 
merce so  American  Correspondence  Schools  have  prepared 
the  way  for  the  State's  acceptance  of  the  Correspondence 
School  idea  with  modifications.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  whereas  the  United  States  have  preferred  to  administer 
these  Correspondence  Courses  through  the  state  Univer- 
sities, Ontario  will  attempt  to  administer  them  through  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Education.  But  the  Province 
must  not  content  herself  with  the  training  of  the  artisans. 
Co-ordinate  with  the  industrial  schools  she  must  expand  or 
reorganise  her  schools  or  courses  of  art,  commerce,  and 
agriculture. 

This  extensive  scheme  presupposes  several  important 
considerations.  There  must  be  more  money  for  education. 
The  Province,  and  the  Federal  authorities,  must  spend 
freely.  While  responsibility  must  rest  upon  the  elected 
representatives,  local  employers  and  employees  should  have 
at  least  an  advisory  status  in  the  organisation  and 
management  of  local  schools.  A  new  type  of  teacher  must 
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be  evolved  who  knows  and  sympathises  with  the  processes 
of  the  farm  or  shop  or  office.  To  train  this  new  type  the 
Province  must  ultimately  create  or  subsidise  a  technical 
college,  a  school  of  art,  a  school  of  commerce,  as  she  now 
maintains  a  college  of  agriculture.  While  she  awaits  the 
organisation  of  these  schools,  she  may  utilise  existing 
institutions  in  the  training  of  her  teachers.  Other  things 
must  follow.  Existing  courses  of  study  in  the  elementary 
schools  must  be  reordered,  and  school  attendance  must  be 
made  more  regular  and  more  continuous.  As  all  this  in- 
volves state  control,  expert  advice,  and  much  missionary 
work,  there  must  be  provincial  directors  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  training. 

.  The  Appendix  of  the  Report  contains  statements  on  the 
situation  from  many  Ontario  employers  and  educationists 
together  with  copious  extracts  from  the  Acts  and  Regu- 
lations of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Report  is  a  storehouse  of  informa- 
tion and  suggestion  for  Ontario  readers.  The  contents  have 
been  arranged  with  great  skill,  and  expressed  by  a  master  of 
clear  and  forcible  English.  Unlike  most  official  Reports 
there  is  not  a  dull  or  useless  line  in  the  book.  Nor  is  there 
a  badly  printed  one.  The  hasty  reader  may  be  disposed 
to  regard  the  proposals  of  the  Report  as  too  ambitious  for 
two  and  a  half  million  people.  But  the  author  was  not 
planning  solely  for  the  present.  It  is  indispensable  for 
future  expansion  that  the  future  be  seen  in  the  present, 
and  that  the  proposals  for  the  present  be  thorough.  Thor- 
roughness  and  vision  are  the  characteristics  of  this  Report. 
The  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  of  1905 
originated  the  present-day  American  movement  in  behalf 
of  industrial  training.  The  Ontario  citizen  of  the  future 
will  probably  find  in  the  superintendent's  Report  of  1911 
the  form  and  purpose  of  his  system  of  industrial  education. 

WM.  PAKENHAM. 


THE  NEW  HOUSEHOLD  SCIENCE  BUILDING 

The  handsome  building  of  cut  stone  facing  North  Drive 
and  Bloor  Street — the  gift  of  Mrs.  John  M.  Treble  to  the 
University — is  to  be  the  home  of  the  Department  of  House- 
hold Science.  Though  still  in  an  unfinished  state,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  work  in  the  fall, 
and  when  completed  it  will  provide  all  the  necessary  equip- 
ment for  instruction  and  research  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  Household  Science.  We  are  influenced  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  our  surroundings  and  Mrs.  Treble 
has  put  a  great  deal  of  careful  thought  into  this  building  to 
make  it  such  that  it  will  exert  an  elevating  effect  upon 
those  who  from  year  to  year  study  within  its  walls.  In  the 
following  short  sketch,  it  is  not  intended  to  describe  any  of 
the  architectural  features  of  the  building,  but  merely  to 
give  a  few  brief  statements  concerning  the  various  rooms 
and  the  uses  for  which  they  are  intended. 

The  building  has  a  frontage  of  about  184  ft.  It  is  built 
around  three  sides  of  an  open  court,  the  wings  extending 
about  1 06  feet.  The  basement  continues  around  the  four 
sides,  the  swimming  bath  occupying  the  fourth  side.  The 
pool  which  is  about  46  ft.  by  20  ft.  will  be  most  attractive 
with  direct  light  from  above  on  the  water.  This,  as  well 
as  a  gymnasium,  has  been  provided  for  all  the  women  of  the 
University.  The  gymnasium  extends  through  two  floors — 
basement  and  first  floor — and  has  been  planned  to  accom- 
modate from  forty  to  fifty  students  at  a  time. 

The  first  floor  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  the  library 
and  museum,  the  faculty  room,  the  students'  common  room, 
the  large  lecture  hall,  planned  to  seat  two  hundred,  and  a 
class  room  for  Household  Art.  The  library  or  reading  room 
has  been  designed  as  a  Department  library  to  be  used  by 
the  staff  and  students  in  Household  Science.  It  will  con- 
tain reference  books,  pamphlets,  etc.,  bearing  on  Household 
Science  and  allied  subjects  and  will  provide  a  quiet  room 
which  can  be  used  as  a  study  hall.  The  museum  which  is 
connected  with  the  library  is  to  be  provided  with  display 
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cases  for  illustrative  material  in  connection  with  various 
phases  of  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  common  room  which 
is  for  the  use  of  Household  Science  students,  a  room  has 
been  provided  on  this  floor  which  may  be  used  as  a  reading 
room  by  students  who  come  to  the  building  for  gymnasium 
work. 

The  second  floor  is  devoted  entirely  to  Household 
Science,  the  office  of  the  director  of  the  department  being 
on  this  floor.  Here  are  to  be  found  five  food  laboratories 
which  will  furnish  accommodation  for  one  hundred  students 
to  work  at  the  same  time.  The  attempt  has  been  made  to 
make  these  laboratories  as  sanitary  as  possible — the  floors 
are  terrazzo,  the  walls  up  to  the  tops  of  the  doors  tile,  and 
the  rest  of  the  walls  and  ceilings  a  cement,  which  gives  a 
very  hard  smooth  finish,  and  it  is  said  can  be  hosed  down. 
It  is  in  these  laboratories  that  the  preparation  of  foods  will 
be  scientifically  studied, — methods  of  applying  heat,  cost  of 
applying  it  in  different  ways,  effects  of  various  temperatures 
on  the  foodstuffs,  etc.  In  connection  with  the  laboratories 
there  are  two  lecture  rooms  which  have  been  placed  as  far 
as  possible  from  street  traffic.  Connecting  the  lecture 
rooms  is  a  small  preparation  room  in  which  charts  and  other 
illustrative  material  may  be  kept,  and  lecture  experiments 
easily  prepared. 

To  be  complete,  the  scientific  study  of  food  must  be 
applied  and  lead  up  to  the  actual  preparation  of  not  only 
a  single  dish  but  of  meals,  and  hence,  as  part  of  a  practical 
test,  all  students  have  to  plan,  market  for,  prepare,  and 
serve  a  day's  meals.  Whenever  possible  these  meals  are 
utilised  for  conducting  short  dietary  studies.  During  the 
past  year  four  dietary  studies  of  four  days  each  were  carried 
on  and  interesting  results  obtained  .  In  connection  with 
this  work  a  large  dining  room  has  been  provided  where 
class  instruction  may  be  given,  but  for  the  individual 
student,  a  small  apartment  of  kitchen,  pantry,  and  dining 
room  has  been  planned,  so  that  she  may  prepare  her  meals 
under  home  conditions.  To  facilitate  the  work  with  large 
classes  this  suite  of  small  rooms  has  been  repeated  on  the 
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third  floor,  and  provision  has  also  been  made  that  during 
dietary  studies  it  will  be  possible  to  have  the  subjects  live 
in  the  building  under  normal  conditions.  Staff  rooms  and 
storerooms  for  supplies  complete  the  equipment  of  the 
second  floor. 

While  the  study  of  food  is  perhaps  the  most  important 
phase  of  Household  Science,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  subject, 
and  the  north  wing  of  the  third  floor  is  devoted  to  House- 
hold Management.  Here  are  provided  a  lecture  room  and 
three  laboratories  where  special  investigations  in  connec- 
tion with  Household  Management  may  be  carried  on.  The 
experimental  work  includes  a  study  of  cleansing  agents, 
the  treatment  of  woods  and  metals,  the  action  of  reagents  on 
various  textile  fibres,  the  economic  value  of  different  tex- 
tiles, etc.  Here  a  room  has  also  been  provided  where  Home 
Nursing  and  First  Aids  may  be  taught. 

The  south  wing  of  the  third  floor  is  to  be  devoted  to  Food 
Chemistry  and  contains  a  lecture  room  and  laboratories. 
The  laboratories  provide  accommodation  for  over  fifty 
students  to  work  at  one  time.  In  one  of  these,  provision 
has  been  made  for  advanced  students  to  do  research  work. 
Conveniently  placed  are  the  store  rooms  for  glass  and 
chemicals,  and  the  balance  room.  A  polariscope  room  has 
also  been  provided.  On  this  floor  there  are  to  be  two  private 
laboratories;  one  has  been  planned  for  the  members  of  the 
staff  in  Food  Chemistry  and  the  other  for  the  Household 
Science  staff. 

In  planning  the  appointments  of  the  entire  building,  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  be  carried  on  was  carefully  kept  in 
view,  and  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  work-rooms  are 
due  to  the  simplicity  of  design  and  quality  of  materials  used. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  importance  to  the  country 
of  this  magnificent  gift. 

A.  L.  LAIRD. 


THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  LECTURE  AND 
RECITATION  METHODS  IN  UNIVERSITY  INSTRUCTION 

In  the  German  and  many  of  the  Canadian  Universities 
a  lecture  system  correlated  with  rigid  final  examinations  is 
the  popular  method  of  instruction.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  daily  recitation  of  assigned  text- book 
exercises  is  much  more  common  than  in  Canada,  and  while 
in  the  latter  country  the  term  lecturer  is  frequently  applied 
to  a  regular  member  of  the  faculty,  in  the  former  it  is  seldom 
heard  except  as  applied  to  a  temporary  member  of  the  staff 
who  has  been  engaged  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  some 
special  subject.  In  the  United  States  a  college  professor  is 
more  frequently  regarded  as  a  teacher  than  as  a  lecturer.  A 
student,  therefore,  who  has  spent  four  years  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  under  the  lecture  system  as  it  existed  a  few 
years  ago  and  still  exists  in  many  departments,  and  has 
then  entered  almost  any  one  of  a  large  number  of  the 
American  Universities  will  be  impressed  by  the  difference 
in  the  methods  of  instruction  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
boundary.  In  Toronto  he  is  familiar  with  the  freedom  of 
the  lecture  system  where  he  is  in  a  large  measure  placed  on 
his  own  responsibility  and  may  attend  lectures  or  not  as  he 
elects.  Under  this  system  he  is  inclined  to  feel  that  the  pro- 
fessor has  no  concern  regarding  his  success  of  failure  beyond 
the  duty  to  provide  him,  in  the  best  form,  with  the  intel- 
lectual substance  of  the  lecture  course  and  if  possible 
"pluck"  him  on  the  final  examination.  Such  suppositions 
are  due  to  the  lack  of  intimate  contact  between  the  lecturer 
and  students,  because  lecture  classes  are  frequently  much 
too  large,  and  are  generally  erroneous  as  in  many  cases  a 
discerning  lecturer  possesses  quite  a  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  character  and  work  of  his  students.  The 
student  cultivates  that  degree  of  freedom  which  he  desires 
in  his  work  but  he  always  feels  that  finally  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility for  his  conduct  falls  upon  his  own  shoulders. 
While  in  some  cases  this  freedom  of  activity  cultivates  un- 
desirable excesses  it  usually  develops  a  certain  independence 
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of  action  and  thought'which  better  fits  a  man  for  the  respon- 
sibility he  must  assume  after  he  leaves  college.  In  Germany 
where  the  University  students  are  left  almost  entirely  to 
themselves  during  the  first  two  years  of  their  academic  life, 
the  results  of  this  absence  of  restraint  are  expressed  in  the 
large  amount  of  social  immorality  which  is  said  to  exist 
among  German  students  and  no  doubt  this  freedom  in 
college  life  is  largely  responsible  for  the  conditions  which 
led  Bismarck  to  say  that  one  third  of  the  German  students 
are  never  heard  of,  one  third  "gehen  zum  Teufel,"  and  the 
other  third  rule  Germany. 

An  objection  frequently  raised  against  the  lecture  and 
examination  system  is  that  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
final  examination,  that  often  good  students  do  not  do  them- 
selves justice  because  of  undue  mental  and  physical  strain 
and  that  the  work  is  neglected  until  the  last  few  months  or 
weeks  of  the  term,  crammed  up  for  the  final  examination 
and  immediately  forgotten.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  stu- 
dents can  make  a  much  better  showing  on  daily  recitations, 
but,  after  all,  the  test  which  tries  out  a  man  for  the  larger 
spheres  of  his  future  life  is  not  the  ability  to  hold  enough 
matter  in  his  brain  to  recite  one  day's  lessons  but  rather 
at  the  end  of  a  year  to  be  able  to  sum  up  and  round  out  the 
whole  year's  work.  The  benefits  derived  from  a  college 
course  consists  not  in  the  abundance  of  details  remembered 
from  the  text- books,  because  this  is  necessarily  small,  but 
rather  in  the  inspiration  for  achievement  and  capacity  for 
work  which  a  man  develops  by  studying  under  enthusiastic 
and  capable  instructors.  In  preparing  for  the  final  ex- 
aminations during  the  last  few  months  or  weeks  a  student 
cultivates  the  ability  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  work  in 
the  least  possible  time  and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  now  connected  with  a  large  commercial  company 
in  Chicago  once  remarked  to  me  that  his  work  in  preparing 
for  the  final  examinations  at  Toronto  gave  him  the  best 
training  that  he  had  ever  received  for  his  future  business 
career. 

To  lecture  properly  a  professor  must  have  his  subject 
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well  in  hand  and  on  the  whole  requires  a  much  broader 
grasp  of  it  than  the  man  who  teaches  from  a  text-book. 
While  only  a  few  men  make  first  class  teachers,  I  believe 
that  there  are  many  men  who  might  pass  as  teachers  who 
would  be  failures  at  lecturing.  A  lecturer  as  a  rule  aims  to 
eliminate  all  material  not  essential  to  the  proper  exposition 
of  his  subject  and  when  the  subject  is  thus  presented  the 
student  carrying  a  heavy  course  absorbs  and  remembers 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  subject  without  having 
them  obliterated  by  a  great  mass  of  text-book  details. 
This  argument  tells  in  favour  of  a  lecture  system  where 
subjects  are  to  be  treated  in  a  broad  and  general  way  but 
for  the  use  of  a  text-book  where  detailed  technical  work  is 
being  done.  As  a  rule  students  in  a  lecture  course  do  not  do 
much  collateral  reading  and  are  often  deficient  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  literature  of  their  subjects  because  the 
lectures  usually  cover  the  examination  questions.  This, 
however,  only  goes  to  establish  the  individual  responsibility 
of  the  student  under  the  lecture  system  for  he  may  read 
the  literature  bearing  on  his  subject  or  not  as  he  sees  fit. 

While  some  of  the  universities  in  the  United  States  and 
some  of  the  best  institutions  employ  the  lecture  method  of 
instruction  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  daily  recitation 
method  is  more  generally  used  than  in  Canada  or  Germany. 
There  are  certain  factors  in  favour  of  this  method,  the  most 
important  being  that  if  a  teacher  be  at  all  efficient  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  a  slow  student  to  take  a  course  and 
not  get  at  least  a  fairly  clear  understanding  of  the  subject, 
although  he  may  not  remember  it  longer  than  for  the  day 
of  recitation.  Probably  there  are  however  two  main  reasons 
for  the  prevalence  of  the  recitation  system  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  Canada.  One  is  that  in  the  former 
country  many  State  institutions  accept  students  who  would, 
if  left  to  themselves,  under  a  free  lecture  method,  neglect 
their  work  entirely  or  be  dropped  out  under  a  rigid  final 
examination  system  but  who  are  practically  compelled  by 
public  sentiment  to  be  graduated  from  college.  It  is  not  to 
be  inferred-  from  this  that  these  State  institutions  always 
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have  low  standards  of  scholarship  but  rather  that  a  student 
will  finally  graduate  if  coached  along  by  the  instructor,  who 
never  would  do  so  on  his  own  resources.  Hence  a  lower 
percentage  of  men  of  poor  academic  ability  will  be  turned 
out  from  a  college  in  which  the  lecture  and  rigid  examina- 
tion system  are  in  vogue  than  from  any  other.  The  other 
reason  suggested  for  the  popularity  of  the  recitation  method 
in  the  United  States  is  the  fact  that  the  students  entering 
college  are  as  a  rule  younger  and  need  more  personal 
assistance. 

Where  daily  recitations  are  required  the  student  who 
recites  satisfactorily  is  quite  justified  in  demanding  that 
the  results  of  these  responses  play  an  important  part  in 
the  calculation  of  his  credits  and  sooner  or  later  the  method 
of  teaching  a  subject  becomes  similar  to  that  which  should 
be  restricted  to  immature  students  of  preparatory  schools. 
If  the  professor  requires  recitations  on  an  assigned  exercise 
he  must  require  every  student  to  respond  to  a  satisfactory 
degree  because  the  student's  failure  to  recite  for  several 
successive  periods  has  a  demoralising  influence  on  the 
class  as  a  whole.  The  instructor  is  therefore  obliged  to 
resort  to  some  means  of  forcing  an  inefficient  student  to 
prepare  his  work.  In  a  university,  however,  where  it  is 
desirable  to  develop  the  independence  of  action  which 
every  college  man  should  possess,  anything  that  savours 
of  compulsion  should  as  far  as  possible  be  eliminated, 
because  if  a  man  be  old  enough  to  be  in  a  university  he 
should  be  old  enough  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  deter- 
mining his  attitude  towards  his  work.  In  daily  recitations 
the  instructor  finds  it  difficult  to  keep  his  students  occupied 
without  frequently  resorting  to  severe  sarcasm  or  impatient 
and  unkindly  criticism,  measures  which  should  not  be 
permitted  in  university  classrooms  but  which  are  all  too 
common  in  some  institutions,  even  where  the  classes  con- 
tain post-graduate  students  as  old  as  the  instructor  himself. 
Influences  of  this  sort  tend  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
faculty  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  and  as  a  rule  little  is 
gained  because  a  man  who  will  not  do  his  best  in  college  is 
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seldom  of  much  use  after  he  leaves  it.  If  the  student  is 
doing  his  best  nothing  more  should  be  expected  of  him ;  the 
results  of  his  work  reflect  upon  himself. 

From  observations  and  from  experience  with  both 
methods  of  instruction  as  a  student  and  also  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty, the  writer  has  concluded  that  the  lecture  method 
with  considerable  freedom  regarding  attendance,  accom- 
panied by  a  rigid  final  examination  system  is  a  desirable 
one  from  the  standpoint  of  the  faculty  as  securing  control 
of  the  students  and  the  development  of  an  independent  man. 
It  is  a  good  method  for  mature  students  who  will  take  the 
lectures  as  a  guide  in  their  reading  and  who  are  old  enough 
to  assume  responsibility  for  their  conduct.  The  recitation 
and  text-book  method  seems  to  be  more  satisfactory  for 
the  younger  students,  especially  those  of  the  freshman 
class  as  they  are  better  able  to  acquire  the  proper  use  of 
terms  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the  subject  by  the  use 
of  a  text- book  and  the  recitation  of  assigned  exercises. 
They  can  better  submit  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  faculty 
which  seems  necessary  to  keep  the  freshmen  from  being 
led  away  in  the  early  stages  of  their  course  by  the  glamour 
and  freedom  of  college  life.  It  is  also  a  desirable  method 
of  handling  subjects  in  which  a  knowledge  of  a  large  amount 
of  technical  detail  is  demanded. 

The  Freshman  Adviser  system  which  is  becoming 
prominent  in  a  number  of  American  institutions  in  which 
the  freshmen  are  divided  into  groups  and  each  group 
assigned  to  an  experienced  member  of  the  faculty  who  acts 
as  a  counsellor  and  adviser  may  produce  good  results  if 
properly  handled.  By  means  of  this  system  many  young 
students  may  be  saved  from  academic  failure  and  perhaps 
moral  degradation  and  the  purely  inefficient  may  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  classes  in  the  early  stages  of  their  college 
courses.  To  do  this  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  frequent 
reports  from  the  instructors  on  these  men  and  there  is 
always  a  growing  tendency  for  advisers  to  pamper  the 
students  too  much  but  where  the  system  is  wisely  adminis- 
tered it  proves  a  great  help  to  both  students  and  faculty. 
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I  would  J  therefore  commend  it,  in  a  properly  restricted 
form,  as  Jan  excellent  addition  to  the  administration  of  a 
university  in  which  the  freedom  of  a  lecture  system  tends 
to  permit  the  ignorant  and  immature  student,  away  from 
home  for  the  first  time,  to  develop  undesirable  excesses  and 
a  careless  attitude  toward  his  academic  duties. 

Many  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion of  these  methods  of  instruction  because  there  are 
all  gradations  between  the  extremes  and  many  instruc- 
tors wisely  choose  an  intermediate  course.  The  writer, 
however,  has  chosen  to  discuss  the  extreme  forms  because 
of  his  personal  experience  with  them. 

ELWOOD  S.  MOORE. 


THE  GUILD  OF  HELP 

Of  the  various  societies  which  exist  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  poor,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is 
the  Guild  of  Help.  This  Society  is  founded  on  the  system 
of  district  committees  and  friendly  visitors  which  prevails 
in  the  town  of  Elberfeld  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  But  of  course 
the  German  system  has  to  be  modified  in  its  application 
to  English  conditions.  The  first  Guild  of  Help  was  started 
in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  in  1904;  since  then  the  idea  has 
been  taken  up  with  enthusiasm  all  over  the  country,  and 
there  now  exist  nearly  100  societies  organised  on  more  or 
less  the  same  lines.  The  Bradford  Guild  may,  however, 
justly  be  considered  the  leading  one,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  age,  but  also  because  it  is  very  highly  organised  and 
possesses  an  extraordinarily  devoted  and  enthusiastic  band 
of  workers. 

The  Guild  of  Help  is  based  on  the  idea  of  "organised 
personal  service":  its  constitution  makes  it  possible  for 
people  who  are  engaged  in  their  own  professions  to  exercise 
practical  neighbourliness,  thus  upholding  the  principle  that 
each  citizen  is  personally  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  community.  Under  the  conditions  of  work  in  the 
Guild,  each  citizen  may  become  a  Helper,  however  busy  he 
may  be,  however  little  trained  in  the  methods  of  social  work, 
so  long  as  he  is  willing  to  give  away  a  part  of  his  short 
leisure- time,  and  so  long  as  he  is  inspired  by  the  true  spirit 
of  service,  which  will  enable  him  to  make  the  best  use  not 
only  of  the  experience  that  he  rapidly  acquires  himself 
but  of  that  which  has  been  acquired  by  others.  The  aim 
of  the  Guild  is  "  to  unite  citizens  of  all  classes,  both  men  and 
women,  for  the  following  objects; — i.  To  deepen  the  sense 
of  civic  or  collective  responsibility  for  the  care  of  the  poor. 

2.  To  provide  a  friend  for  those  in  need  of  help  or  advice. 

3.  To  secure  timely  aid  for  the  suffering  and  needy,  and  to 
bring  about  lasting  improvement  in  the  condition  of  each 
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case  by  patient  study  and  wise  methods  of  help.  4.  To 
keep  a  general  register  of  relief  and  to  provide  a  centre  of 
information  for  social  workers,  so  that  overlapping  may  be 
prevented  and  personal  beneficence  wisely  directed."  The 
unique  characteristic  of  the  Guild  is  the  emphasis  it  lays 
upon  the  idea  of  civic  responsibility.  Its  work  is  mainly 
educational;  it  undertakes  to  help  all  classes;  but  even  more 
important  than  the  happiness  it  brings  into  many  poor 
homes  is  its  effect  upon  the  more  prosperous  citizen. 

The  Guild  of  Help  has  adopted  methods  which  involve 
something  like  a  return  to  simpler  forms  of  society.  The 
problem  is  how  to  restore  the  knowledge  of  local  conditions 
and  the  sustained  interest  in  individuals,  which  large  com- 
munities destroy,  but  which  are  so  necessary  for  effective 
personal  service.  With  a  view  to  its  solution  the  city  is 
divided  and  sub-divided  until  each  group  of  workers  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  become  familiar  with  the  small 
area  which  they  visit.  Each  Helper  undertakes  to  visit  and 
become  the  friend  of  one  or  more  poor  families.  Four 
"cases"  are  the  most  that  a  Helper  may  undertake:  as  a 
matter  of  fact  most  Helpers  do  not  "help"  more  than  two 
families.  Of  course,  the  result  of  inviting  each  citizen  to 
take  his  share  of  the  work  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Helpers  are  untrained  workers.  This  is  often  held  up  to  the 
Guild  as  a  reproach,  but,  considering  the  kind  of  work  that 
is  done  by  the  Helper,  it  is  of  little  importance.  He  comes 
to  bring  not  material  but  moral  help;  he  does  not  carry  in 
his  hand  the  gift  of  bread  and  clothing.  If  it  is  necessary 
that  these  gifts  should  be  obtained,  he  will  help  his  "case" 
to  apply  to  the  proper  agencies,  the  public  authorities,  the 
various  relief  societies,  or  charitable  individuals.  If  the 
Helper  had  to  decide  how  to  distribute  a  relief  fund,  he 
would,  of  course,  need  some  training  in  the  methods  of 
relief  work,  but,  as  it  is,  he  goes  as  a  friend  to  his  friends. 
"My  cases  are  not  different  from  my  friends  in  higher 
places,"  says  a  Helper.  If  the  Helper  of  his  own  accord 
devotes  his  brief  leisure  to  visiting  a  poor  person,  it  proves 
that  he  cares  for  him,  and  it  demonstrates  especially  to  the 
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poor  person  that  he  is  cared  for.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
"moral  help."  We  can  readily  understand  that  "the  poor 
set  a  high  value  upon  personal  interest  shewn  them  as  indi- 
viduals, and  a  very  low  one  on  what  they  regard  as  merely 
official."  And  it  is  natural  that  they  should:  it  is  what  we  feel 
ourselves  and  it  goes  to  prove  something  that  many  people 
seem  to  have  difficulty  in  realising,  that  rich  and  poor  are 
essentially  the  same.  Yet  to  people  who  have  failed  to 
grasp  this  truth,  the  work  of  the  Guild  seems  doomed  to 
failure: — "But  doesn't  thi*  kind  of  visiting  among  the  poor 
require  superhuman  tact?"  a  Helper  was  asked.  "Why 
should  it?"  was  the  direct  reply,  "you  and  I  don't  require 
superhuman  tact  to  get  on  with  the  ordinary  friends  around 
us."  Not  long  ago,  a  Helper  who  had  been  regularly 
visiting  a  poor  family  recommended  them  for  relief  to  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society.  The  man  was  questioned  by 
the  C.O.S.  agent  as  to  his  history,  resources,  etc.,  and  then 
came  the  questtion  "And  you  have  been  regularly  visited 
by  the  Guild  of  Help  during  the  winter?"  "Oh  no,"  he 
replied.  The  question  was  repeated  but  he  gave  the  same 
answer.  Then  the  representative  of  the  Guild  came  to 
the  rescue: — "Hasn't  Miss  Jones  been  coming  to  see  you 
every  week?"  "Oh  yes,"  he  answered  readily,  "but  of 
course  she  comes,  she's  a  friend  of  ours." 

The  example  shews  what  the  Guild  of  Help  work  is  at 
its  best — friendship  which  encircles  rather  than  relief 
which  merely  sustains.  Other  societies  ask  their  members 
mainly  to  give  money;  the  Guild  asks  its  members  mainly 
to  give  themselves.  It  has  grasped  the  truth  which  so  few 
of  us  realise,  although,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  has  pointed  out, 
one  of  our  childhood's  tales  "Beauty  and  the  Beast"  has 
done  its  best  to  teach  us, — that,  until  we  love  a  thing  in  all 
its  ugliness,  we  cannot  make  it  beautiful.  "Love ...  is  able 
to  undertake  all  things,  and  it  completes  many  things  and 
brings  them  to  a  conclusion,  where  he  who  does  not  love 
faints  and  lies  down." 

But  the  spirit  of  love  is  not  the  only  thing  essential  for 
successful  social  reform  work;  sentiment  must  be  guided  by 
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science  or  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good.  Unorganised 
charity  has  certainly  created  more  poverty  than  it  has  re- 
lieved. The  strong  human  impulse  in  the  hearts  of  men 
needs  to  be  brought  into  partnership  with  all  the  powers  of 
the  mind.  It  was  the  saint  who  was  called  the  Little  Brother 
of  the  poor  who  said  "When  to  my  love  thou  dost  bring 
charity,  even  she  must  come  with  order  girt  and  gowned." 
Hence  the  chief  question  in  social  work  nowadays  is  not 
"How  can  we  help  these  people?"  but  "How  can  we  help 
them  to  help  themselves?"  and  this  leads  us  to  consider 
what  actually  is  the  "help"  that  the  Guild  undertakes  to 
give.  The  idea  is  that  each  poor  family  should  have  a 
friend,  who,  because  of  his  larger  opportunities,  is  able  to 
give  them  advice  and  guidance.  This  is  of  course  not  prac- 
ticable under  present  conditions,  but  still  a  good  deal  can 
be  accomplished.  In  Bradford  there  are  over  400  Helpers, 
and  last  year  1375  cases  were  dealt  with.  Of  these  758  were 
visited  regularly  for  a  period  of  about  six  months,  besides 
those  who  continued  to  receive  friendly  visits  although  they 
were  no  longer  in  need.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  the  work  that  is  done :  cases  which  are  really  des- 
titute are  recommended  for  relief  to  the  public  authorities 
or  to  charitable  agencies;  loans  are  made  to  families  in 
temporary  need;  the  sick  are  sent  to  hospitals;  advice  is 
given  as  to  how  to  bring  up  the  children,  and  a  thousand 
other  things.  The  primary  part  of  Guild  work  is  of  course 
preventive  rather  than  curative.  When  a  case  is  first  regis- 
tered nothing  is  regarded  as  a  disqualification :  the  question 
whether  a  man  or  woman  is  "deserving"  is  not  considered. 
The  only  thought  in  the  Helper's  mind  is  "Is  he  or  she 
helpable?"  It  must  be  understood  though  that  of  course 
no  material  help  is  given  or  recommended  if  the  "case" 
persists  in  conduct  that  might  label  him  as  "undeserving." 
One  of  the  most  practical  aims  of  the  Guild  is  to  ensure 
by  as  complete  an  organisation  as  possible  that  the  utmost 
use  shall  be  made  of  the  existing  agencies.  The  Guild  has 
been  called  "the  handmaid  of  the  charities."  Of  course, 
successfully  to  carry  out  this  ideal,  very  careful  organisation 
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is  necessary.  In  Bradford  the  town  is  divided  into  43  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  has  its  own  Head  Secretary  and  at  least 
10  Helpers.  There  are,  besides  these,  various  other  com- 
mittees, culminating  in  the  Central  Board;  but  the  keynote 
of  Guild  organisation  is  decentralisation,  and  as  much  work 
as  possible  is  left  to  the  District  Committees.  Each  helper 
keeps  a  most  careful  record  of  his  cases  in  which  every  detail 
is  entered,  and  these  are  produced  and  discussed  at  the 
fortnightly  meetings  of  the  District  Committees.  It  is  out 
of  place  here  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  details  of  Guild 
organisation;  but  the  need  for  careful  organisation  in  social 
reform  work  cannot  be  insisted  upon  too  often. 

Finally,  what  are  the  real  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Guild  of  Help?  Let  us  consider  how  it  affects,  firstly  the 
whole  community;  second,  the  helped;  third,  the  Helper. 
For  the  general  public  its  work  can  have  none  but  good 
results.  It  means  that  there  is  a  group  of  citizens,  drawn 
from  all  classes  who  are  confronted  with  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  who  are  studying  the  policy  and  effects  of  the 
official  administration,  not  academically  but  by  daily  obser- 
vation. For  the  actual  study  of  social  problems  is  essential 
to  intelligent  work  for  amelioration.  The  result  is  that  a 
lively  interest  is  aroused  in  matters  which  have  hitherto 
been  treated  with  apathy,  and  throughout  the  whole  city 
there  is  created  a  healthy  interest  in  local  government  and 
administration.  If  it  is  true  that  any  form  of  government 
becomes  better  when  it  is  exercised  by  consent  of  the 
governed,  it  is  equally  true  that  any  administration  becomes 
immeasurably  more  effectual  if  it  can  command  the  intelli- 
gent co-operation  of  those  affected  by  it.  As  for  those  who 
are  helped — the  work  that  is  done  by  the  Guild  is  only  a 
drop  in  the  bucket.  In  England  conditions  are  too  bad 
for  voluntary  workers  to  effect  much  improvement:  what 
we  need  is  legislation  and  we  are  beginning  to  get  it.  But 
Canadians,  by  setting  to  work  in  good  time,  can  by  their 
individual  efforts  (backed  by  a  strong  organisation)  ensure 
that  their  country  shall  never  inherit  the  fearful  legacy  of 
poverty  and  crime  with  which  England  is  burdened.  Yet, 
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in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  the  Guild  does  accom- 
plish a  great  deal.  "Instances  may  be  multiplied  of  the 
effects  produced  by  these  friendships  during  the  past  year: 
of  notorious  drunkards  and  cadgers  now  honestly  working 
for  the  support  of  their  families;  of  women  who  have  been 
taught  to  make  their  houses  into  homes;  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters awakened  to  their  filial  duty  to  the  old  folks  whom  they 
had  neglected." 

It  is  the  Helpers  however  who  owe  most  to  the  guild. 
Of  practical  benefit,  there  is  the  new  interest  in  and  know- 
ledge of  public  affairs,  the  result  of  personal  contact  with 
realities.  There  are  too  the  new  friendships  themselves, 
in  which  the  richer  friend  obtains  just  as  much  as  he  gives. 
For  love — like  mercy — blesseth  him  that  gives  as  well  as 
him  that  takes.  But  there  is  yet  another  result  for  the 
Helper:  "The  Guild,"  cried  one  of  them,  "is  a  new  way  of 
seeing  life  which  mysteriously  adds  to  your  capacity  for 
living."  Helpers — all  those  who  try  to  help  others — find 
in  the  end  that  it  is  they  who  have  been  helped:  they  "re- 
turn more  than  they  were  and  ever  ascending." 

A.  M.  TAYLOR. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  the 
East  Hall  of  the  Main  Building  of  the  University  on  June 
8th,  at  4.30  P.M.,  about  one  hundred  members  being 
present.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  Chan- 
cellor Burwash  took  the  chair.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  Sir  Wm.  Meredith,  sent  a  letter  expressing  his 
regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 
The  Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association  was  presented 
by  the  Secretary. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  Alumni  Association 

The  work  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation has  been  carried  on  during  this,  the  1 1  th  year  of  its 
existence  with  the  usual  interest  and  care,  not  only  by 
graduates  immediately  connected  with  the  University  but  by 
a  large  body  of  Alumni  resident  in  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  those 
who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  University  at  heart  to  learn 
of  the  activity  of  many  old  and  new  graduates  in  promoting 
a  spirit  of  kindly  regard  for  and  thoughful  inquiry  into  the 
progress  of  our  University  work. 

In  connection  with  the  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  graduates 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  very  liberally 
responded  to  requests  not  only  for  short  news  items  but  for 
more  extended  articles  on  matters  of  current  interest. 

During  the  year  various  local  branches  have  held  a 
number  of  special  meetings  at  which  the  President  of  the 
University  as  well  as  many  distinguished  graduates  have 
given  addresses. 

The  President  of  the  University  has  given  addresses  in 
the  following  places — Perth,  Bowmanville,  Peterborough, 
Oshawa,  Sarnia,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  Ingersoll,  Winnipeg, 
and  Whitby.  He  was  represented  by  Professor  Hutton  at 
Chicago  and  by  Dr.  Reeve  at  New  York  at  the  dinners 
given  by  the  Alumni  Associations. 
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At  this  point  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  formation  of 
a  new  association  at  Cleveland  is  being  considered. 

The  Memorial  Window  in  the  Main  Building  which  was 
unveiled  in  June  is  now  entirely  paid  for  and  a  small  bal- 
ance in  the  account  is  being  used  to  obtain  a  stone  tablet 
suitably  inscribed  to  be  placed  beneath  the  window. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  President  of  the  Association 
and  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  Alumni  a  special  fund 
has  been  organised  to  meet  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
secretarial  work. 

REPORT   OF   THE   EDITORIAL   COMMITTEE 

There  has  been  no  decided  change  in  the  editorial  policy 
of  THE  MONTHLY  during  the  year,  though  possibly  greater 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  what  must  always  be  its  first 
aim,  to  put  before  the  graduates  a  complete  account  of  Uni- 
versity affairs.  The  editorial  committee  has  been  greatly 
assisted  in  trying  to  accomplish  this  purpose  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the  President,  who  have 
placed  at  its  disposal  very  full  reports  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Board.  All  the  essential  features  of  University  policy 
have  been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  University 
public.  The  committee  should  likewise  express  its  obli- 
gations to  the  Senate  of  the  University  which  has  in  recent 
issues  allowed  a  very  complete  summary  of  the  business 
coming  before  it  to  appear.  Reference  has  also  been  made 
to  such  decisions  arrived  at  in  Faculty  councils  as  would 
be  likely  to  arouse  general  attention.  The  chronicle  of 
University  events  has  been  further  enlarged  by  the 
generous  contributions  of  members  of  the  staff  who  have 
reported  the  public  lectures  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
branches  of  the  Alumni  Association,  particularly  we  may 
say,  of  the  New  York  branch,  who  have  furnished  accounts 
of  their  proceedings.  These  last  are  particularly  valuable 
and  it  is  hoped  that  other  branches  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion will  make  similar  use  of  the  pages  of  THE  MONTHLY. 

The  rest  of  the  magazine  has  been  given  up  to  articles 
upon  University  problems  and  to  other  contributions  of 
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this  nature  which  should  arouse  more  discussion  among 
graduates  than  they  seem  as  yet  to  have  provoked.  The 
committee  is  indebted  for  help  in  this  connection  both  to 
members  of  the  University  staff  and  to  several  of  our 
graduates  who  have  obtained  distinction  in  other  academic 
institutions.  Now  that  a  keener  interest  is  being  every- 
where taken  in  the  problems  of  organisation  and  teaching 
common  to  the  whole  University  world  there  should  be 
room  for  great  development  of  THE  MONTHLY  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Over  150  new  names  have  been  added  to  the  subscription 
list  this  year. 

During  the  year  some  changes  regarding  the  manage- 
ment of  THE  MONTHLY  have  been  under  discussion  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Governors  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Executive  of  the  Alumni. 

At  present  the  publication  of  THE  MONTHLY  entails  a 
deficit  each  year  which  has  been  met  hitherto  by  the  Board 
of  Governors.  The  feeling  exists  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Alumni  should  bear  the  whole  financial  burden  inde- 
pendently of  the  Board  of  Governors  while  some  con- 
sider the  present  arrangement  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  magazine. 

Other  proposals  have  been  made  which  will  no  doubt  be 
considered  at  this  meeting. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT 

The  Treasurer  in  the  Annual  Statement  given  here  in 
full  reports  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $265.55  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Alumni  Association  and  a  deficit  against  THE 
UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  of  $810.05  covered  by  a  guaran- 
tee of  $1200.00  by  the  Board  of  Governors. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  ALUMNI   ASSOCIATION 
Balance  Sheet,  3ist,  May,  1911 
LIABILITIES. 

University  Press $2  75 

Salaries  due $275  oo 

Surplus,  3ist  May  1910 $775  37 

"        for  year  1911 265  55 

1,040  92 

$1,318  67 
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ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  current  accounts $1,045  27 

savings  ' 273  40 

$1,318  67 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
For  Year  ending  3ist  May,  1911. 
REVENUE : 

Fees $810  oo 

Special  subscriptions 274  oo     $1,084  °° 

EXPENDITURE: 

University  Monthly $405  oo 

Salaries 295  oo 

Office  expenses 27  30 

Printing 19  10 

Postage 35  oo 

Stationery  and  Supplies 6  80 

Commission  to  canvassers 30  25         $818  45 

Surplus  for  Year 265  55 

CASH  SUMMARY. 
RECEIPTS: 

Balance  3ist  May  1910 864  22 

Fees 810  oo 

Special  Subscription 274  oo 

$1,948  22 

PAYMENTS: 

University  Monthly $405  oo 

Sundries .* 224  55 

Balance  in  Bank 1,318  67 

—     $1,948  22 

UNIVERSITY   MONTHLY. 
Balance  Sheet  3ist  May,  1911. 

LIABILITIES. 

Unearned  advertising $321  97 

Accounts  payable 1 ,473  02 

Salaries  due 319  45 

Dominion  Bank 769  39 

$2,883  83 

ASSETS. 

Unearned  commission $72  16 

Advertising  balances 1 ,530  98 

University  of  Toronto  (deficit) 810  05 

Revenue  Account  (Deficit  1908) 470  64 

$2,883  83 

UNIVERSITY   MONTHLY. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 
Year  ending  3 1st  May,  1911. 
REVENUE: 

Advertising $1,796  96 

Subscriptions 405  oo 

Sale  of  Monthly I  05 

$2,203  01 
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EXPENDITURE: 

Commission  on  Advertising $374  23 

Printing  and  Paper i  ,778  55 

Salaries 708  oo 

Expense 19  33 

Engravinng 20  oo 

Payments  to  canvassers 30  25 

Payments  to  contributors 16  oo 

Postage 30  oo 

Stationery  and  supplies 36  70 

$3,013  06 

Deficit  for  the  year  to  be  borne  by  University  810  05 

Memo.  Including  cost  of  and  revenue  from  June  issue. 

CASH  SUMMARY. 
RECEIPTS: 

Balance  3ist  May  1910 $5  33 

Subscriptions $405  oo 

Sales i  05 

Advertising 1,514  96 

University  Guarantee 679  03 

$2,600  04 

Overdraft,  Bank 769  39 

$3,374  76 
EXPENDITURE: 

Balance  3ist  May  1910 $531  08 

Commission 285  48 

Printing 1,791  92 

Salary 641  oo 

Sundry 125  28 

$3,374  67 

SPECIAL  STATEMENT. 
to  include  July  issue  (estimated). 

Deficit  year  ending  31  May  1911 $810  05 

Printing  July  issue  estimated 200  oo 

Salary 80  55 

Sundries 5  oo 

$1,095  60 

Less  advertising  revenue $190  31 

Deduct  Commission  thereon 39  24 

151  07 

Subscription  fees  estimated 15  oo 

166  07 


Estimated  deficit  to  July  31  st,  1911 $929  53 

MEMORIAL  WINDOW. 
Cash  Statement,  May  31,  1911. 
RECEIPTS: 

Subscriptions  to  date $l,  683  65 

Bank  Interest 21  oo 

$1,704  65 
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MEMORIAL  WINDOW.— Continued. 
EXPENDITURE: 

Disbursements  to  6th  June  1910: 

Window  on  account $300  oo 

Sundries 51  89 

$351  89 

Postage 5  oo 

Printing 38  80 

Expenses  unveiling 5  SO 

Window 1,275  o° 

Sundries 58 


$1,676  77 

Cash  in  Bank  27  88 

$1,704  65 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Macallum  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
I.  H.  Cameron  that  the  reports  be  received.  The  motion 
was  carried.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  McLennan  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  I.  H.  Cameron  that  the  reports  be  adopted. 

At  this  point  Mr.  Gordon  Waldron  gave  a  short  resume 
of  the  status  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  and  outlined 
some  of  the  proposals  regarding  its  management  which  had 
been  discussed  during  the  year.  He  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  grant  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors  to  cover  the 
deficit,  incurred  from  year  to  year,  might  in  some  measure 
weaken  the  independence  of  the  magazine  as  the  organ  of 
the  Alumni,  and  believed  that  some  plan  should  be  devised 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  any  grant.  The  motion  to  adopt 
the  report  was  then  carried.  The  discussion  on  the  financial 
management  of  THE  MONTHLY  was  continued  by  Professor 
Macallum,  Chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board,  who  stated 
his  belief  that  the  magazine  had  lost  none  of  its  independence 
and  that  the  Board  of  Governors  instead  of  wishing  to  limit 
its  freedom  had  welcomed,  and  would  welcome  thoughtful 
criticism  in  University  affairs.  Professor  Macallum  then 
read  a  report  of  a  meeting  between  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  a  committee  of  the  Alumni  Executive  at  which  the 
proposal  to  give  financial  control  of  THE  MONTHLY  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Editor  to  the  Board  of  Governors  was 
discussed.  In  commenting  on  this  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  with  so  large  a  body  of  Alumni,  sufficient  interest  could 
be  aroused  and  maintained  to  carry  on  THE  MONTHLY 
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without  a  deficit,  if  the  necessary  time  could  be  found  for 
organisation. 

After  some  discussion  by  Mr.  I.  H.  Cameron,  Dr.  Old- 
right,  N.  F.  Davidson,  Dr.  Henderson,  Dr.  Wickett  and 
others,  it  was  moved  by  Dr.  McLennan  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Coyne  of  St.  Thomas  that  the  publication  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  be  continued.  It  was  moved  in 
amendment  by  Dr.  V.  Henderson  and  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Tyrrell  that  the  publication  be  carried  on  without  financial 
aid  from  the  Board  of  Governors.  At  this  point  Chancellor 
Burwash  asked  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Riddell  to  take 
the  chair  explaining  that  he  had  promised  to  attend 
another  meeting  at  that  hour.  After  further  discussion  the 
amendment  was  put  and  lost.  The  motion  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  then 
presented  for  consideration.  The  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  are — 

Honorary  President:  Sir  Wm.  Mortimer  Clark,  K.C., 
LL.D. 

President:  The  Hon.  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.C. 

Vice-Presidents:  The  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton,  Premier, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Provincial  Treasurer,  Pro- 
vince of  Alberta;  Hon.  L.  P.  Duff,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Puisne 
Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Ottawa,  Ont. ;  Rev.  A.  B.  Baird, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Winnipeg;  Rt.  Rev.  C.  L.  Worrell,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop,  Halifax;  R.  A.  Ross.,  E.E., 
Montreal,  P.Q.;  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  LL.D.,  Past  President, 
University  of  Toronto  Club  of  New  York,  New  York.; 
His  Honour  Judge  J.  A.  Barren,  Stratford. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  H.  A.  McTaggart,  M.A. 

Executive  Council:  Miss  M.  E.  T.  Addison,  B.A. ; 
Miss  M.  Cartwright;  Mrs.  A.  C.  McMaster,  B.A.;  E.  N. 
Armour,  B.A.;  Rev.  James  Ballantyne,  B.A.,  D.D;  M.  A. 
Buchanan,  Ph.D.;  J.  H.  Cameron,  M.A.;  W.  H.  Ellis,  M.A., 
M.B.;  G.  R.  Geary,  K.C.;  Wm.  Goldie,  M.B.;  R.  A.  Gray, 
B.A.;  Albert  Ham,  Mus.  Doc.;  Rev.  M.  V.  Kelly,  B.A.; 
A.  L.  Langford,  M.A.;  George  H.  Locke,  M.A.;  A.  B. 
Macallum,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Ph.D.,  Sc.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.; 
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M.  A.  Mackenzie,  M.A.;  P.  W.  H.  McKeown,  B.A.,  M.B.; 
J.  C.  McLennan,  Ph.D.;  C.  H.  Mitchell,  B.A.Sc.,  C.E.; 
Wm.  Pakenham,  B.A.,  D.Psed.;  R.  A.  Reeve,  B.A.,  M.D., 
LL.D.;  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.A.;  T.  R.  Rosebrugh,  M.A.; 
F.  N.  G.  Starr,  M.D.;  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  M.A.,  B.Sc.;  Gordon 
Waldron,  B.A.;  J.  B.  Willmott,  D.D.S.,  M.D.S.;  A.  H. 
Young,  M.A.;  J.  McGregor  Young,  M.A. 

The  President  of  the  University  who  was  present  made 
a  few  remarks  indicating  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Alumni  and  expressing  his  sympathy  with  their  efforts  to 
maintain  a  bond  of  union  amongst  our  graduates.  He  felt 
with  regard  to  THE  MONTHLY  that  although  the  Board  of 
Governors  had  been  willing  to  give  financial  aid  to  the 
Alumni  magazine  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  that 
publication  conducted  by  the  Alumni  alone. 

Mr.  N.  F.  Davidson,  President  of  the  Toronto  Branch 
of  the  Alumni  Association  then  presented  the  following 
motion,  seconded  by  C.  H.  Mitchell — That  in  the  opinion 
of  this  body  it  is  vital  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  a  full 
measure  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  in  the 
general  well-being  of  the  University  that  the  graduates 
as  such  should  be  represented  upon  the  Board  of  Governors ; 
that  this  could  be  secured  by  the  government  appointing 
a  certain  proportion  of  governors  from  a  larger  number  of 
nominees  selected  by  the  graduates;  and  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Premier  of  the  Province  and 
to  the  President  of  the  University.  Mr.  Davidson  read  a 
number  of  communications  from  local  officers  approving 
the  motion.  Professor  Macallum  pointed  out  that  as  it 
stood  the  motion  was  perhaps  inopportune  but  that  it  might 
be  amended  in  such  a  way  as  to  ask  the  government  to  keep 
the  Alumni  in  mind  when  making  new  appointments  to  the 
Board.  After  speeches  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Wickett  and  others  the 
motion  was  put  and  lost. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

It  has  been  decided  to  use  the  residence,  number  85  St. 
George  Street  for  the  accommodation  of  junior  members  of 
the  staff  and  post-graduate  students.  The  necessary 
changes  in  the  building  will  be  made  during  the  long  vaca- 
tion and  the  rooms  will  be  ready  for  occupation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  next  term. 

It  has  been  decided  to  use  the  residence,  number 
9  Queen's  Park,  as  an  addition  to  Queen's  Hall.  The  build- 
ing is  expected  to  provide  accommodation  for  some  twenty 
women  undergraduates. 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  THE  EMPIRE 

In  preparation  for  the  Congress  of  the  Universities  of 
the  Empire  which  meets  in  London  between  July  2nd  and 
5th,  1912,  a  conference  between  representatives  of  Canadian 
universities  and  colleges  was  held  in  McGill  University, 
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Montreal,  on  Tuesday,  June  6th.  The  meeting  was  atten- 
ded by  representatives  from  fifteen  institutions, — Dal- 
housie,  St.  Francis  Xavier,  Mt.  Allison,  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  Bishop's  College,  Laval,  McGill,  Queen's, 
University  of  Toronto  (including  Victoria  and  Trinity), 
McMaster,  Western,  Ottawa,  and  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan. Principal  Peterson  of  Montreal  acted  as  chair- 
man. Dr.  Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Congress, 
was  present  and  outlined  the  programme  of  the  Congress. 
The  University  of  Toronto  submitted  a  copy  of  a  letter 
(which  had  been  forwarded  to  London)  containing  sugges- 
tions as  to  agenda.  The  discussion  turned  chiefly  on  the 
possibility  of  securing  a  minimum  matriculation  standard, 
the  recognition  of  teaching  for  various  degrees,  the  inter- 
change of  students  for  post-graduate  work,  and  the  inter- 
change of  professors.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  meeting 
several  questions  of  importance  to  Canadian  universities 
alone,  were  dealt  with.  A  resolution  was  sent  to  the 
Minister  of  Militia  asking  that  the  Dominion  Government 
become  responsible  for  expenditures  involved  in  instituting 
and  maintaining  in  the  Universities  units  of  training  corps  for 
officers.  It  was  recommended  that  a  Dominion  curriculum 
for  local  examinations  in  music  should  if  possible  be  estab- 
lished with  an  advisory  University  Board  in  connection 
with  the  scheme  for  which  Toronto  and  McGill  will  at 
present  set  the  standard  and  conduct  the  examination. 

THE  RE-UNION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  '96 

The  Class  of  '96  had  a  successful  reunion  on  Thursday 
evening  June  8  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  although  the  short 
notice  interfered  very  considerably  with  the  attendance. 
We  were  unable  to  reach  any  of  the  Class  outside  of  Ontario, 
and  also  owing  to  the  number  of  students  writing  on  ex- 
aminations, a  number  of  the  Class  engaged  in  school  work 
were  unable  to  be  present.  The  attendance  under  the  cir- 
cumstances was  very  fair.  There  were  present: — Rev.  A.  F. 
Barr,  President;  George  Henry,  Walter  C.  Laidlaw,  A.  R. 
Clute,  John  Jennings,  J.  S.  McLean,  Rev.  S.  E.  Moore, 
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W.  Cousens,  J.  A.  Rowland,  W.  R.  Carr,  J.  D.  Falconbridge, 
Professor  Malcolm  Wallace,  R.  W.  Allin,  W.  O.  P.  Wood, 
J.  M.  Foster,  J.  G.  Merrick,  Secretary.  The  members 
of  the  Club  sent  their  greetings  to  the  Class  of  '86,  who 
were  holding  a  Reunion  at  the  University  Dining  Hall  the 
same  evening,  and  our  Class  received  a  cordial  message  in 
return.  It  was  decided  that  the  Class  should  have  an 
Annual  Reunion  Dinner,  so  that  the  members  would  become 
accustomed  to  looking  forward  to  this  Annual  Meeting. 
There  was  a  decided  feeling  that  the  members  should  be 
brought  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  identify  it  in  some 
tangible  way  with  University  life.  A  sub-committee  com- 
posed of  Professor  Malcolm  Wallace  and  J.  G.  Merrick  was 
nominated  to  bring  in  a  report,  as  to  a  plan  for  carrying  the 
wishes  of  the  Class  into  effect.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the 
next  Reunion  on  the  Wednesday  after  Easter. 

UNIVERSITY  APPOINTMENTS 

The  following  appointments  have  been  made  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  to  the  staff  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  the  Session  1911-12: 

Lecturers — C.  D.  Howe  and  J.  H.  White  in  Forestry 
and  Botany;  A.  H.  D.  Ross  in  Forestry;  A.  G.  Huntsman 
in  Biology;  Alex.  MacLean  in  Geology;  S.  Beatty  in 
Mathematics;  H.  M.  Dawes  in  Physics,  Arts;  G.  S.  Brett 
in  Greek  Philosophy;  W.  H.  Clawson  and  G.  S.  Stevenson 
in  English;  P.  W.  Miiller  in  German;  J.  S.  Will  in  French; 
S.  A.  Cudmore  in  Political  Economy;  K.  N.  Bell  and  R.  H. 
Williams  in  History;  A.  Grant  Brown  in  History  and 
Ancient  History;  Richard  Davidson,  Special  Lecturer  in 
Arabic;  C.  A.  McRae  and  W.  R.  Taylor,  Special  Lecturers 
in  Orientals;  H.  S.  Raper,  in  Chemical  Pathology;  J.  C. 
Watt  in  Anatomy;  S.  R.  Crerar  in  Surveying;  S.  Dush- 
man  in  Electro-Chemistry;  J.  T.  Lagergren  in  Machine 
Design;  T.  R.  Loudon  in  Metallurgy;  A.  W.  McConnell 
in  Architecture;  J.  J.  Traill  in  Hydraulics;  C.  R.  Young  in 
Applied  Mechanics;  Miss  E.  M.  Eadie  in  Household  Science. 
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Demonstrators — R.  E.  Gaby  in  Bio-chemistry,  Arts; 
W.  C.  Blackwood  Physics,  Applied  Science,  and  H.  A. 
McTaggart  in  Physics,  Arts;  W.  F.  Green  in  Mineralogy; 
R.  W.  Moffatt,  M.  Pequegnat,  L.  T.  Rutledge  and  J.  A. 
Stiles  in  Drawing;  L.  J.  Rogers  in  Chemistry,  Applied 
Science;  H.  G.  Akers  in  Electro-Chemistry;  H.  A.  Cooch, 
W.  S.  Guest,  C.  L.  Gulley,  R.  H.  Hopkins,  A.  N.  Hunter, 
and  A.  R.  Zimmer  in  Electrical  Engineering;  A.  W.  Youell, 
in  Mechanical  Engineering;  F.  C.  Dyer  and  R.  B.  Stewart 
in  Mining  Engineering;  F.  S.  Milligan  in  Hydraulics; 

E.  W.  Banting  in  Surveying;  Doctors  W.  W.  Jones,  W.  J. 
O.  Malloch,  E.  S.  Ryerson,  W.  A.  Scott  and  G.  Silverthorn 
in  Clinical  Surgery;  Doctors  A.  C.  Hendrick,  W.  B.  Hendry 
and  Helen  MacMurchy  in  Gynaecology;  Doctors  M.  M. 
Crawford  and  J.  A.  Kinnear  in  Obstetrics;  Doctors  Perry 
Goldsmith    and    G.    Royce    in    Otolaryngology;    Dr.    D. 
McGillivray  in  Pediatrics;  Dr.  J.  M.  Forster,  in  Psychiatry; 
Dr.  W.  E.  Gallie,  Demonstrator  in  Pathology  and  Assistant 
Curator  of  Museum;  Doctors  O.  R.  Mabee,  A.  J.  Mac- 
kenzie, B.  O'Reilly,  D.  K.  Robertson,  G.  S.  Strathy  and 

F.  E.  Watts  in  Pathology. 

Fellows — Miss  W.  Harvey  in  History;  Miss  A.  I.  N. 
Ball,  W.  R.  Bockingand  F.  J.  Macdonald  in  Mathematics; 
R.  B.  Liddy  in  Psychology;  W.  C.  Foulds,  J.  B.  O.  Kemp, 
T.  C.  McBride  and  J.  B.  Melson  in  Drawing;  O.  W. 
Martyn  and  N.  C.  Stewart  in  Drawing  and  Surveying; 
J.  H.  Lindsay  in  Surveying;  C.  F.  Adams  in  Electrical 
Engineering;  C.  B.  Allison  in  Physics  (Applied  Science); 
A.  R.  Cooper  and  A.  D.  Robertson  in  Biology. 

Instructors — Miss  O.  G.  Patterson  in  Bio-chemistry, 
Household  Science;  L.  H.  Corbett  and  A.  E.  Hamilton 
in  French;  W.  S.  Wallace  in  History;  Emilio  Goggio  in 
Italian  and  Spanish;  R.  C.  Reade,  in  Latin;  J.  M.  Lang- 
staff  in  Accountancy,  Applied  Science;  Misses  N.  L. 
Pattinson  and  H.  A.  Paul  in  Household  Science. 

Assistant  Demonstrators — Dr.  W.  J.  Mabee  in  Obste- 
trics; Dr.  S.  J.  N.  Magwood  in  Obstetrics. 
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Assistants  in  Clinical  Laboratories— Dr.  D.  H.  Bodding- 
ton,  Pathology  and  Chemical  Pathology;  Dr.  F.  W. 
Rolph  in  Chemical  Pathology. 

Assistants — W.  L.  Argo,  Gibbs  Blackstock,  J.  T.  Burt- 
Gerrans,  H.  P.  Corliss  and  H.  A.  G.  Willoughby  in  Chem- 
istry, Arts;  Miss  M.  Douie  in  Physiology,  Arts;  Dr.  R.  J. 
MacMillan  in  Anaesthesia;  Doctors  M.  H.  V.  Cameron, 
W.  E.  Callie,  J.  A.  Roberts;  N.  S.  Shenstone,  G.  E.  Wilson 
and  A.  B.  Wright  in  Clinical  Surgery. 

Class,  Lecture  and  Laboratory  Assistants — V.  E.  Pound 
and  G.  W.  Spenceley,  Class  Assistants  in  Physics,  Arts; 
Miss  A.  T.  Reed,  Class  Assistant  and  Stenographer  in 
Physics,  Arts;  W.  T.  Kennedy,  Class  and  Lecture  Assistant 
in  Physics,  Arts;  F.  C.  Asbury  and  E.  N.  Macallum, 
Lecture  Assistants  in  Physics,  Arts;  P.  Blackman,  Lecture 
and  Laboratory  Assistant  in  Physics,  Arts;  T.  L.  Tan  ton, 
Class  and  Museum  Assistant  in  Mineralogy;  E.  J.  Pratt, 
Class  Assistant  in  Psychology;  J.  A.  Allan,  Laboratory 
Assistant  in  Psychology;  Miss  J.  McFarlane  and  Miss 
L.  L.  Ockley,  Laboratory  Assistants  in  Household  Science. 

Assistant  Instructors,  University  Schools — J.  W.  Cohoon 
and  H.  V.  Pickering; 

J.  S.  Will,  Registrar,  University  College. 

J.  W.  Barton,  Physical  Director. 

The  Fellowship  in  History  awarded  to  Miss  W.  Harvey 
was  established  for  the  year  1911-1912  by  a  number  of 
Toronto  ladies  interested  in  the  University. 

THE  ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
was  held  in  Ottawa,  May  15-18.  Among  the  Fellows 
present  the  University  of  Toronto  was  well  represented 
both  by  the  members  of  the  staff  and  by  graduates.  On 
Tuesday  evening  May  16  the  President  of  the  Society, 
Professor  R.  Ramsay  Wright  delivered  the  Presidential 
address  before  a  large  and  interested  audience  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  of  the  Normal  School,  his  subject  being 
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"The  Progress  of  Biology."  His  Excellency  the  Governor 
General  was  present  with  M.  Jusserand  the  French  am- 
bassador at  Washington.  At  the  close  of  the  President's 
address,  his  Excellency  said  a  few  words  and  M.  Jusserand 
gave  a  very  lucid  and  pleasing  talk  in  French.  The  General 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  the  meetings  of  the  sections 
were  held  in  the  Carnegie  Library  Building. 

The  Presidents  of  two  of  the  four  sections  were  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Dr.  J.  H.  Coyne,  M.A., 
being  the  President  of  Section  II  and  Professor  J.  C. 
McLennan,  Ph.D.,  presiding  over  Section  III.  Professor 
McLennan  gave  an  exceptionally  able  and  interesting 
Presidential  address  before  his  section  under  the  title  "A 
Study  of  the  Spectral  Lines  of  Mercury."  The  lecture 
was  illustrated  by  some  very  fine  slides  made  in  the  Physics 
Laboratory  at  Toronto  as  also  by  a  number  of  pieces  of 
delicate  optical  apparatus  brought  down  to  Ottawa  and 
set  up  by  the  lecturer  at  considerable  trouble  to  himself. 

The  new  President  of  the  Society  Dr.  W.  F.  King, 
Director  of  the  Dominion  Astronomical  Observatory,  is 
an  Honorary  LL.D.  of  the  University  of  Toronto  as  is  also 
Dr.  J.  C.  Glashan  the  new  president  of  Section  III.  The 
new  Vice- President,  Dr.  W.  D.  LeSueur,  graduated  from 
Toronto  in  1863.  Among  the  newly  elected  Fellows  are 
Sir  Edmund  Walker,  LL.D.,  Professors  Brodie,  Leathes, 
Lang,  Kenrick  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Miller. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  in  the  several 
sections  by  men  who  are  at  present  associated  with  the 
University  or  are  counted  among  its  Alumni — The  Gift  to 
a  Nation  of  a  Written  Language,  by  Rev.  Chancellor  N. 
Burwash;  On  the  Mobilities  of  Ions  in  gases  at  High  Pres- 
sures, by  A.  J.  Dempster;  A  Study  of  the  Rotation  of  the 
Plane  of  Polarisation  by  Quartz,  by  H.  F.  Dawes;  Relation 
between  the  Adiabatic  and  Static  elasticities  of  a  Brass 
Rod,  by  E.  F.  Burton;  A  Note  on  the  Constancy  of  the 
Intensity  of  the  Earth's  Penetrating  Rays  at  Toronto,  by 
A.  Thomson;  On  the  Average  Number  of  Delta  Rays 
Produced  by  the  Expulsion  of  One  Alpha  Particle  from 
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Polonium,  by  W.  T.  Kennedy;  On  the  Intensity  of  the 
Earth's  Penetrating  Rays  in  Buildings  at  Different  Heights 
from  the  Earth's  Surface,  and  some  causes  which  affect  it, 
by  J.  C.  McLennan  and  E.  N.  Macallum;  Algebraic  Proof 
of  the  Existence  of  the  Power  series  representing  the 
branches  of  an  Algebraic  Function,  by  J.  C.  Fields;  Methods 
and  Preliminary  Results  in  the  Spectroscopic  Determination 
of  the  Rotation  of  the  Sun,  by  J.  S.  Plaskett  and  R.  E. 
DeLury  ;Surface  Tension  in  Relation  to  Secretion  and 
Excretion,  by  A.  B.  Macallum;  The  Pre-Cambrian  and 
Early  Life,  by  Willet  G.  Miller,  LL.D.;  Preliminary  Study 
of  the  Fishes  of  Georgian  Bay,  by  B.  A.  Bensley.  The  six 
papers  in  the  above  list  originating  in  the  Physics  Labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Toronto  were  communicated  by 
Professor  McLennan. 

Fellows  of  the  Society  other  than  those  whose  names 
appear  in  the  foregoing  who  are  or  have  been  connected 
with  the  University  of  Toronto  and  who  were  in  attendance 
at  the  Meeting  were — Professor  A.  Baker,  Ex-President 
Loudon,  Professor  J.  J.  Mackenzie  (Secretary  of  Section 
IV),  Professor  J.  P.  McMurrich,  Professor  W.  Lash  Miller, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrrell. 


PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

Dr.  Alexander  McPhedran,  '76, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
elected  to  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
which  held  its  forty-first  annual 
meeting  recently  in  Montreal. 


Dr.  Henry  Goodsir  Mac  kid,  '79, 
was  elected  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association 
to  the  Executive  Council  for  the 
following  year. 

Professor  Frederick  Henry  Sykes, 
B.A.,  '85  (U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  was 
placed  some  months  ago  at  the  head 
of  one  of  the  newly  organised  de- 
partments in  Teachers'  College, 
Columbia  University.  He  is  Di- 
rector of  Technical  Education  and 
has  under  his  supervision  the 
Schools  of  Industrial  and  Household 
Arts.  He  retains  also  his  chair  in 
English  Literature,  and  is  the 
General  Editor  of  Scribner's  "Eng- 
lish Classics,"  in  which  he  has  re- 
cently published  an  edition  of 
"Macbeth." 
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Mr.  Alexander  Charles  McKay, 
B.A.  '85  (U.),  LL.D.,  chancellor  of 
McMaster  University,  has  been 
chosen  principal  of  the  new  Techni- 
cal High  School,  and  has  accepted. 

The  Rev.  James  Samuel  Broug- 
hall,  B.A.  '87  (T.),  M.A.,  assistant 
rector  of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  will 
assume  the  rectorate  of  Grace 
Church  on  September  15,  1911. 

Dr.  Ingersoll  Olmsted,  '87,  of 
Hamilton,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Dr.  Frederic  N.  G.  Starr.'Sg,  M.D. 
(V.),  has  been  elected  to  the  Execu- 
tive Council  of  the  Canadian  Medi- 
cal Association  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting. 

Dr.  Thomas  Henderson  White- 
law,  B.A.  '90  (U.),  of  Edmonton, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association. 

T  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Mayburry,  '91, 
of  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  sailed  for 
Europe  by  the  "Mauretania"  on 
July  5th. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lemon  Garvin,  B.A. 
'92  (U.J,  who  was  appointed  Public 
School  Inspector  for  North  Simcoe, 
has  been  promoted  to  Inspector  of 
Continuation  Schools. 

Dr.  Lachlin  N.  McKechnie,  '92, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  John  Irwin,  D.D.S.  '93,  has 
been  elected  honorary  president  of 
the  Ontario  Dental  Association  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Dr.  Hibbert  Winslow  Hill,  '93, 
M.D.,  director  of  the  division  of 
epidemiology  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Board  of  Health,  received  the 
Diploma  of  Public  Health  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  at  the  recent 
commencement,  June  9,  1911.  Dr. 
Hill  graduated  with  honours  from 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  was 
awarded  a  post-graduate  scholarship 


In  1899  he  obtained  the  M.D. 
degree  with  the  Starr  gold  medal 
awarded  for  a  thesis  on  "Relation 
of  Bacteriology  to  Public  Health." 
The  Diploma  of  Public  Health  just 
granted  is  the  first  given  by  the 
University  of  Toronto,  although  the 
course  has  been  open  and  the  degree 
available  for  several  years. 

Dr.  William  Richard  Greene, 
D.D.S.  '94,  of  Ottawa  is  president 
for  the  coming  year  of  the  Ontario 
Dental  Association. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Card,  B.A.  [95 
(T.),  has  resigned  the  Vegreville 
Mission,  Alta.,  to  accept  the  posi- 
tion of  Indian  Agent  in  Mackenzie 
River. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Seaborn,  B.A. 
'96  (T.),  M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  will  succeed  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Seager,  B.A.  '95  (T.),  M.A.,  as 
rector  of  St.  Cyprian's  Church, 
Toronto. 

Dr.  Jabez  Henry  Elliott,  '97,  of 
Toronto,  has  been  elected  to  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Council  for  the  following 
year. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Arthur  Mansell 
Irwin,  B.A.  '98  (V.),  B.D.,  for  four 
years  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  Newcastle,  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  conference  to  the  church 
at  Cannington. 

Mr.  Henry  Crawford  Griffith, 
B.A.  '99  (T.),  M.A.,  recently  a 
lecturer  and  professor  in  French  at 
Trinity  College  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  returned  to  Ridley 
College,  St.  Catharines,  to  take 
charge  of  the  Upper  School. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Thomas  Martin, 
B.A.  'oo  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  of 
Streetsville,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  pastoral  charge  of  Chalmer's 
Church,  Quebec  City. 

Dr.  E.  Charles  Jones,  D.D.S.  'oo, 
of  Dundas,  has  become  secretary  of 
the  Ontario  Dental  Association  for 
this  year  1911-1912. 
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Mr.  Milton  Alexander  Buchanan, 
B.A.  '01  (U.),  Ph.D.  (Chicago), 
Associate  Professor  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  in  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  for  the 
Summer  Semester,  during  which  he 
will  give  lectures  in  Elementary 
Spanish  and  the  History  of  Spanish 
Literature  from  1615  down  to  the 
present. 

Dr.  James  A.  Cameron  Hoggan, 
D.D.S.  '01,  of  Hamilton,  has  been 
elected  Vice-President  for  the  follow- 
ing year  of  the  Ontario  Dental 
Association. 

Dr.  Albert  Hill  Rolph,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  who  has  recently  spent  a  year 
and  a  half  in  the  London  Hospital, 
Eng.,  is  practising  at  58  Avenue 
Rd.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Frederick  Lyell  Williamson, 
D.D.S.  '03,  was  elected  at  the  ann- 
ual convention  of  the  Ontario 
Dental  Association  treasurer  for 
the  following  year. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Joseph  Elson, 
B.A.  '04  (V.),  B.D.,  formerly  of 
Chengtu,  is  now  studying  the  Chi- 
nese language  at  Jenshow,  West 
China. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Wilson  Wal- 
lace, B.A.  '04  (V.),  B.D.,  of  Chiung- 
king,  West  China,  this  year  obtains 
furlough  from  his  missionary  labour. 

Dr.  Duncan  A.  L.  Graham,  '05, 
who  has  been  studying  in  London, 
Dresden,  and  Heidelberg,  is  in 
Vienna  specialising  in  scientific 
medicine. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Henry  Wilkin- 
son, B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  rectory  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  Claresholm,  Alta. 

Mr.  Robert  John  V.  McGowan, 
B.A.,  '05  (T.),  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  C.P.R.  Law  De- 
partment, and  has  opened  a  law- 
office  in  the  Temple  Building,  Tor- 
onto. Mr.  McGowan  lives  at  71 
Jameson  Ave. 

Mr.  Herbert  Eugene  Collins,  B.A. 
'05  (U.).  who  has  been  connected 


with  the  Geological  Survey  De- 
partment at  Ottawa,  has  recently 
received  an  appointment  as  teacher 
in  the  department  of  Moderns  and 
History  at  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Mr.  George  Allen  Brown,  B.A. 
'05  (U.),  accepted  in  1908  the  situ- 
ation of  Principal  of  Leamington 
High  School. 

Miss  Donna  J.  Cook,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  is  teaching  on  the  staff  of 
Madoc  High  School. 

Mr.  Dugald  A.  Gilchrist.  B.A. 
'05  (U.),  formerly  at  Picton,  is  now 
a  teacher  of  English  and  History  on 
the  staff  of  Stratford  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

Miss  Mary  Lemon,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
of  Toronto,  has  been  teaching  math- 
ematics since  1909  in  the  High 
School  at  Elora. 

Mr.  Charles  McKinnon,  B.  A. '05 
(U.),  has  been  teaching  classics  in 
Kincardine  High  School  since  1909. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Harold  Allen, 
B.A.,  '05  (T.),  formerly  at  Dundurn, 
Sask.,  is  stationed  at  Englehart, 
New  Ontario. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Wesley  Mor- 
gan, B.A.,  '05,  (V.)  has  for  present 
address  1876,  6th  Avenue,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Miss  Isabella  Keith  Smith,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  teacher  in  Newmarket  High 
School. 

Miss  Kathleen  C.  S.  Rice,  B.A. '06 
(V.),  has  recently  received  an  ap- 
pointment on  the  teaching  staff  of 
Wingham  High  School. 

Mr.  Jacob  M.  Zurbrigg,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  has  been  assigned  a  situation 
as  teacher  in  Parkhill  High  School. 

Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Marshall. 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  1009  -upon  the  staff  of 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  G.  R.  Jones,  S.P.S.  '06, 
has  for  present  address  Canadian 
Methodist  Mission  Rooms  Szech- 
wan,  Chengtu,  China. 
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Mr.  John  Beverley  Robinson, 
B:A.  (Queen's),  B.  Paed.  '06  (Tor- 
onto,) of  Hamilton,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Moderns  and  His- 
tory staff  of  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Mr.  A.  F.  B.  Clarke,  B.A.f  '06, 
who  has  been  pursuing  post-gradu- 
ate studies  at  Harvard  University 
since  last  October,  has  been  award- 
ed the  James  H.  Hyde  Fellowship 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  French  Republic,  and  will 
lecture  in  the  University  of  Paris 
next  winter,  as  exchange  instructor 
in  English,  from  Harvard  University. 
Mr.  Clark  received  the  degree  of 
A.M.  from  Harvard  University  in 
June. 

Dr.  Davidson  Black,  '06,  is  at 
present  instructor  in  Histology  and 
Embryology  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Jones,  S.P.S.  '06,  is 
stationed  for  1911  at  Chengtu 
Mission,  West  China,  as  a  student 
of  the  Chinese  language. 

Mr.  George  Gordon  Harris,  B.A., 
'06  (V.),  is  at  present  a  student  of 
the  Chinese  language  at  Chungking, 
West  China. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Miller,  S.P.S.  '06,  of 
Orillia,  has  for  present  address  Care 
Gas  Traction  Co.,  Louise  Bridge 
P.O.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mr.  Geqrge  Ernest  Trueman,  B.A. 
'06  (V.),  who  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  language  study  at  Tokyo 
Y.M.C.A.,  has  been  appointed  to 
Nagaski,  Japan. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elsworth  Mark, 
B.A.  '06  (V.),  has  been  engaged  as 
Critic  Teacher  in  the  Ottawa  Nor- 
mal School. 

The  Rev.  Augustus  W.  Shaver, 
B.A.  '06  (V.),  has  for  present  ad- 
dress Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mr.  Clifford  Douglas  Henderson, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  is  engaged  with  the 
National  Trust  Company,  Toronto. 


The  Rev.  Frederick  Smeaton 
Dowling,  B.A.  '06  (U.),  formerly 
Assistant  Presbyterian  clergyman 
at  Orillia,  has  been  inducted  into 
the  charge  of  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer  at  Deseronto. 

Dr.  Arthur  William  M.  Ellis, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  on  the  staff  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  the  Rockefeller  Institute  of 
Medical  Research,  New  York. 

Dr.  Joseph  Xavier  Robert,  '06, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  is  now  House 
Physician  at  the  Birmingham  Eye 
Infirmary. 

Mr.  Matthew  English  Conron, 
B.A.  '06  (V.),  M.A.,  formerly  a  pro- 
bationer, has  been  received  into  full 
connection  with  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Erasmus  Milton  Carter, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  is  preaching  at  Tober- 
mory. 

Mr.  Clinton  James  Ford,  B.A.  '07 
(V.),  is  now  a  practising  barrister  at 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Hodgetts  (Mamie 
Elsie  Birnie),  B.A.  '07  (V.),  is  now 
living  in  the  town  of  Omemee. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  L.  L.  Lawrence, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  is  the  clergyman  of 
the  "Church  of  the  Stranger," 
Porcupine. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harold  Parker,  B.A. 
'07  (V.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Barrie, 
has  for  present  address — The  Ob- 
servatory, Department  of  the  In- 
terior, Ottawa. 

Mr.  Frank  Williamson  Rathman, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  is  a  reporter  on  the 
staff  of  "The  Intelligencer,"  Belle- 
ville. 

Mr.  Joseph  Lister  Rutledge,  B.A. 
'07  (V.),  is  engaged  in  the  wholesale 
fruit  business  at  Montreal,  Que. 

Mr.  William  Garnet  Anderson, 
B.A.,  '07  (U.),  LL.B.,  is  practising 
law  with  the  firm  of  Cowan,  Mac- 
donald  and  Parkes,  537  Hastings 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Miss  Margaret  Norma  Dafoe, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  formerly  of  Seaforth, 
has  received  an  appointment  on  the 
Jarvis  Collegiate  Institute  staff  as 
teacher  of  Modern  Languages. 

Miss  Kate  Lillico  Stewart,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  of  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed teacher  of  Modern  Langu- 
ages at  the  Humberside  Collegiate 
Institute. 

The  Rev.  William  Ann  Cameron, 
B.A.  '07  (U.)>  has  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  ordained  missionary 
to  Scott,  Sask. 

Mr.  Walter  Theodore  Brown, 
B.A.,  '07  (V.)  M.A.,  has  obtained 
this  year  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  Samuel  Mark  Eastman,  B.A., 
'07  (U.),  has  been  awarded  the 
George  William  Curtis  fellowship  in 
history  at  Columbia  University  for 
1911-1912. 

Mr.  Ralph  William  Edmison,  B. 
A.  '07  (V.),  of  Ryerspn  School, 
Toronto,  has  been  appointed  Head 
of  the  Day  School  at  Macdonald 
College,  in  connection  with  McGill 
University,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Alfred  Edward  Johns,  B.A., 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  is  now  a  student  of 
the  Chinese  Language  in  Chengtu, 
West  China. 

Mr.  Norman  Platt  Lambert,  B. 
A.,  '08  (U.),  severed  his  connection 
with  the  "Globe, "last  winter  and  has 
become  engaged  by  the  Canadian 
Manufacturer's  Association  to  _un- 
dertake  research  work  of  conditions 
throughout  the  Province. 

Mr.  George  Alexander  Urquhart, 
B.A.,  '08  (U.),  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Corporation  Counsel 
Drayton. 

Dr.  Edward  Carry  Wilford,  '08, 
is  a  student  of  the  Chinese  language 
at  Tzelintsing,  West  China. 

Mr.  Wilbert  Lome  MacDonald, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  has  for  present  ad- 
dress 12  Oxford  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Walter  Alexander  McCubbin, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  is  pursuing  a  post- 


graduate course  in~  Botany  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Mass.,  living  at 
42  Wendall  St. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Williams, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  LL.B.,  is  a  partner  in 
the  legal  firm  of  Williams  and  Man- 
son,  Prince  Rupert,  B.C.,  and  has 
for  post-office  address,  Box  285. 

Mr.  John  Maurice  G.  Mutch, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  and  the  Rev.  Earl 
Reginald  McLean,  B.A.  '08  (U.), 
have  been  appointed  as  field  secre- 
taries of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
respectively  in  New  Ontario  and  in 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia. 

Mr.  William  Ewart  Aitken,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  M.A.,  who  has  been  en- 
gaged for  the  last  two  years  in  post- 
graduate work  in  Semitic  languages 
and  history  at  Harvard  University 
as  Hopkins  scholar,  has  obtained  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Next  year  he  will  go  to  Jerusalem  as 
Thayer  fellow  of  the  American 
School  of  Archaeology.  His  address 
is  29  Linden  Ave.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

Miss  May  R-  Scott,  B.A.  '08  (U.), 
has  been  allotted  a  mission  field  in 
Japan  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Alexander 
Mustard,  B.A.  '08  (U.),  was  induc- 
ed into  the  charge  of  St.  David's 
Presbyterian  Church,  Toronto,  on 
May  10,  1911. 

Mr.  William  Michael  Maltby, 
Phm.B.  "08,  now  resides  at  1219 
Bloor  St.  West,  Toronto. 

Mr.  George  Thorold  Davidson, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  son  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Davidson,  '78,  and  Mrs.  Davidson, 
of  Toronto,  has  completed  his  law 
course  at  Osgoode  Hall,  and  has 
gone  to  Calgary,  Alta.,  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession. 

The  Rev.  Oscar  Joseph  Nurse, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  was  ordained  on  June 
II,  1911.  and  appointed  incumbent 
of  Beeton  and  Tottenham. 
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Mr.  John  Aiken  Carlyle,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  has  received  this  year  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Harvard  University. 

The  Rev.  George  Sherman  Buck- 
ingham, B.A.  '08  (V.),  M.A.,  B.D., 
has  taken  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  from  Harvard  University 
at  its  last  commencement. 

The  Rev.  George  Edward  Gullen, 
B.A.  '09  (V.),  is  preaching  under 
the  Detroit  conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church  at  Farmingham,  Mich. 

Miss  S.  Ada  Smith,  B  A.  '09  (V.), 
M.A.,  of  Barrie,  has  received  a  situ- 
ation on  the  staff  of  Strathroy  Col- 
legiate Institute,  as  teacher  of 
modern  languages  and  history. 

Mr.  A.  H.  E.  Keffer,  S.P.S.  '09, 
has  for  latest  address  and  occupa- 
tion— Resident  Engineer,  Porcupine 
Branch,  Temiskaming  and  Northern 
Ontario  Railway,  Porcupine. 

Miss  Ethel  Scott,  B.A.  '09  (U.), 
M.A.,  has  for  present  address 
Clifford. 

Dr.  Charles  Bemister  Parker, 
B.A.  '04  (V.),  formerly  of  Toronto, 
is  practising  medicine  at  Depot 
Harbor. 

Mr.  Hugh  Currie  Duff,  B.S.A. 
'09,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
ministers  of  Education  and  Agri- 
culture to  the  High  School  board  of 
Grey  County  as  teacher  of  agri- 
culture and  District  Representative 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, taking  charge  of  demon- 
stration work  in  the  county. 

Mr.  Harold  Wilson  Avison,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  M.A.,  formerly  a  proba- 
tioner, has  been  received  into  full 
connection  with  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Victor  Charles  Spencer, 
B.A.  '09  (T.),  was  ordained  on  June 
ii,  1911,  and  was  appointed  assis- 
tant curate  at  Erindale. 

Dr.  Alan  Gowans  Brown,  '09,  of 
62  Madison  Ave.,  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  resident  physician  of  the 
Babies'  Hospital  in  New  York. 


Dr.  Edwin  Campbell  McArthur, 
'10,  of  Greenbank,  has  opened  a 
practice  at  Port  Perry. 

Mr.  L.  Henry  Kirby,  B.A.  '10 
(V.),  is  engaged  with  the  Continen- 
tal American  Rubber  Co.  at  Torreon 
Coah,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Reginald  S.  Northcote,  B.A. 
"10  (U.),  also  is  engaged  by  the  Con- 
tinental Rubber  Co.  at  Torreon 
Coah,  Mexico. 

Mr.  Walter  Palmer  Thompson, 
B.A.  '10  (V.),  is  pursuing  a  post- 
graduate course  in  Botany  at  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mr.  William  Shaw  Blyth,  B.A. 
'10  (T.),  has  been  appointed  to  a 
mastership  in  Mr.  Guest's  school 
for  junior  boys,  which  will  be  opened 
in  Oakville  September  1911,  and  he 
will  finish  his  course  in  divinity 
extramurally. 

Dr.  David  Wesley  Allen,  '10,  has 
been  practising  for  the  past  year  at 
Ogema,  Sask. 

Mr.  John  Francis  Ross,  B.A.  '10 
(U.),  has  been  appointed  second 
mathematical  instructor  of  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto,  having 
been  recommended  highly  by  Pro- 
fessor Baker  of  Toronto  University, 
Dean  Pakenham  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Ridgetown  Education  Committee, 
where  Mr.  Ross  acted  as  temporary 
Principal  of  the  High  School. 

Mr.  David  Mitchell,  B.A.  '10 
(U.),  has  been  awarded  a  post- 
graduate scholarship  in  theology  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
tenable  from  September  1911  to 
June  1912. 

Mr.  William  Edward  J.  Edwards, 
B.S.A.  '10,  has  been  recommended 
by  the  ministers  of  Education  and 
Agriculture,  District  Representative 
of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  York  County,  and 
a  high  School  teacher  of  agriculture 
at  Newmarket. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Shaw,  B.S.A.  '10,  has 
for  present  address  Great  Northern 
Railway  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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Dr.  Percy  Kittredge  Grist,  D.D.S. 
'10,  has  for  present  address  230 
Carlton  St.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  Rev.  William  George  O. 
Thompson,  B.A.  '10  (T.),  was  or- 
dained at  the  General  Ordination 
held  in  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese 
of  Toronto  on  June  n,  1911. 

The  Rev.  Godfrey  Lawson  Gray, 
B.A.  '10  (U.),  was  ordained  on  June 
II,  1911,  and  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  Mission  of  Warkworth 
and  Woollen 

The  Rev.  John  Harvey  Colclough, 
B.A.  '10  (U.),  was  ordained  at  the 
June  Ordination  of  this  year,  and 
appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 
parish  of  Lloydtown. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Ellis,  B.A.  '10 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  been  ordained  and 
appointed  assistant  curate  of  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Toronto. 

Miss  Elsie  Mathieson,  B.A.  '10 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Paris  to 
Chesley,  where  she  is  teaching  on 
the  High  School  staff. 

Dr.  Fred  Adams,  '10,  for  the  past 
year  class  assistant  in  bacteriology, 
University  of  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  bacteriologist  to 
Dr.  G.  G.  Nasmith,  city  director  of 
laboratories. 

Mr.  Ross  Stanley  Sheppard,  B.A. 
'll  (U.),  of  Belhaven,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  in  the  Lick  Ob- 
servatory, situated  on  Mt.  Hamil- 
ton, California;  and  will  enter  upon 
his  new  work  July  I,  1911. 

Mr.  Carleton  W.  Stanley,  B.A. 
'il  (V.),  of  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  in  English  of 
Victoria  College. 

Marriages. 

ARNOLD — MCCALLUM — On  June  14, 
1911,  at  Guelph,  the  Rev.  George 
Arnold,  B.A.  '96  (U.),  B.D.,  of 
Knox  Church,  Guelph,  to  Miss 
Jessie  Winnifred  McCallum  of 
Guelph. 

AVISON — KIRKLAND — On  June  21, 
1911,  at  "Hillcrest,"  Gait,  the 
Rev.  Harold  Wilson  Avison,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  M.A.,  of  Guelph,  to  Miss 
Mabel  Clare  Kirkland  of  Gait. 

CHASE — ROBINSON — On    June    29, 


1911,  at  Lindsay,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Rutherford  Robinson, 
B.A.  '95  (U.),  Ph.D.,  Toronto, 
brother  of  the  bride,  Mr.  Reginald 
Melville  Chase,  B.A.  '98  (U.),  of 
Kingston,  to  Miss  Helen  B. 
Robinson  of  Lindsay. 

CLARK — DARTNELL — In  June,  1911, 
at  Peterboro',  Dr.  David  Wesley 
Clark,  '08,  of  Pontypool,  to  Miss 
Ella  May  Dartnell  of  Peterboro'. 

CROSBY — McQuHAE — On  June  28, 
1911,  Dr.  George  Wright  Crosby, 
'04,  to  Miss  Margaret  McQuhae, 
both  of  this  city. 

DOMM — LINT — In  June,  1911,  at 
the  Evangelical  Church  of  Kohler, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Ezra  Domm, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  B.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Evangelical  Church  at  Listowel, 
to  Miss  Hettie  M.  Lint  of  Kohler. 

ELMSLIE — MORRISON — On  June  28, 
1911,  at  Picton,  Mr.  Wallace 
Elmslie,  B.A.  'oo  (U.),  of  Owen 
Sound,  to  Miss  Olive  Barbara 
Morrison  of  Picton. 

GROSCH — DUNCAN — On  June  21, 
1911,  in  St.  George's  Church, 
Owen  Sound,  Mr.  Solomon  Peter 
Grosch,  B.A.  '04  (U.),  LL.B.,  of 
Regina,  Sask.,  to  Miss  Robina 
Howie  Duncan  of  Milverton. 

GRUBBE  —  STEELE  —  On  J  une  7, 
1911,  at  Knox  Church,  Dundas, 
Miss  Mabel  Ewart  Steele,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  to  Mr.  Talbot  Page 
Grubbe,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto. 

GCNTHER — HILLS  —  On  June  14, 
1911,  in  Toronto,  Lieut, -Col. 
Ernest  Frederick  Giinther,  B.A. 
'82  (U.),  to  Miss  Ina  Hinman 
Hills,  both  of  Toronto. 

HEMINGWAY — WHITLAM— <)n  June 
26,  1911,  at  Moosomin,  Sask., 
Mr.  Harold  Edgar  Hemingway, 
B.A.  '09  (V.),  of  Weyburn,  Sask., 
to  Miss  Isabella  Agnes  Whitlam, 
B.A.  '09  (V.),  of  Moosomin,  Sask. 

HODGSON — ANDREW — On  June  8, 
1911,  in  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  Buffalo,  Dr.  Edwin 
George  Hodgson,  '06,  of  Toronto, 
to  Miss  May  Andrew  of  Buffalo. 
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HURLBURT — BUCKINGHAM — In  June 
1911,  at  St.  James'  Church,  Strat- 
ford, Dr.  Frederick  Hennon  Hurl- 
burt,  '07,  of  Lashton,  Sask.,  to 
Miss  Eleanor  Beatrix  Buckingham 
of  Stratford. 

JENNINGS — BURNS — On  June  29, 
1911,  in  Toronto,  Mr.  William 
Arthur  Jennings,  B.A.  '05  (IL), 
teacher  at  Jarvis  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, to  Miss  Olive  Burns,  both, 
of  Toronto. 

McGoEY  —  HECK  —  On  June  14, 
1911,  at  St.  Peter's  Church,  Tor- 
onto, Mr.  Joseph  McGoey,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  to  Miss  Josephine  Heck, 
both  of  Toronto.  Mr.  Gerald  J. 
W.  Megan,  B.A.  '06  (U.),  of 
Montreal,  attended  as  grooms- 
man. 

MACKENZIE — SKINNER — On  June 
6,  1911,  in  Lindsay,  Mr.  David 
Arthur  MacKenzie,  B.S.A.  '08,  to 
Miss  Florence  Skinner  of  Lindsay. 

MACPHAIL — Ross — On  June  28, 
1911,  in  Toronto,  Mr.  D.  H.  Mac- 
Phail,  B.A.  (McMaster),  to  Miss 
Mary  Elsie  Ross,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
both  recently  of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

MARTIN — LAIDLAW — On  July  3, 
1911,  at  Toronto,  the  Rev.  James 
Henry  Martin,  B.A.  '07  (U.),  of 
Strathclair,  Man.,  to  Miss  Jean 
Kay  Laidlaw  of  Toronto. 

MILLYARD — SHIELDS — On  Monday, 
June  5.  1911,  in  Toronto,  Dr. 
Wyjey  Schnell  Millyard,  '08,  to 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Shields,  of 
Toronto. 

PARKER — WHITE — On  Wednesday, 
June  7,  1911,  at  Ottawa,  Dr. 
Charles  Bemister  Parker,  B.A. 
"04  (V.),  of  Depot  Harbor,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Ruth  White  of  Ottawa. 

PiCKUP-yABRAHAM — On  June  14, 
1911,  in  Toronto,  the  Rev.  Stan- 
ley Howard  Pickup,  pastor  of 
Southside  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  to  Miss  Annie  May 
Abraham,  of  Toronto. 

ROBINSON — CROSS — In  June,  1911, 
at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Dr.  Thomas 
Rutherford  Robinson,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  Ph.D.,  lecturer  in  philo- 
sophy of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, to  Miss  Maud  Cross  of 
Winnipeg. 


SNOWDON — JOLLY — On  June  14, 
1911,  at  St.  Williams,  Charles 
Lemuel  Snowdon,  Phm.B.  '06, 
of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Katherine 
Irene  Jolly  of  St.  Williams. 

SYMINGTON — SCOTT — On  June  14, 
1911,  in  Toronto,  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Alexander  Symington,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Beaverton,  to 
Miss  Alice  Maud  Scott  of  Toronto 

TOYE — GLASS — On  June  14,  1911, 
in  the  Methodist  Church  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Harold  Toye,  B.A.  '10  (V),  of 
Lambton  Mills,  to  Miss  Ida 
Lenore  Glass  of  Richmond  Hill. 

WATT — GAIRDNER — On  June  21, 
1911,  in  Toronto,  Dr.  James 
Crawford  Watt,  B.A.  '08,  to  Miss 
Bessie  W.  Gairdner,  both  of  Tor- 
onto. 

WHITE — GRANT — On  June  28,  1911, 
at  the  Church  of  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  Hamilton,  Mr.  Wil- 
fred Clare  White,  B.A.  '03  (T.), 
M.A.,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Canon  White  of  Kingston,  to  Miss 
Violet  Ayna  Grant  of  Hamilton. 

WILLINSKY — DOBENSKY — On  June 
3,  1911,  in  Toronto,  Dr.  Abraham 
Isaac  Willinsky,  B.A.  '06  (U.), 
L.M.,  of  Toronto,  to  Miss  Sadie 
Dobensky  of  Bancroft. 

WODEHOUSE — KEEPER  —  On  J  u  ne 
28,  1911,  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Port  Arthur,  Dr.  Robert  Elmer 
Wodehouse,  '06,  of  Fort  William, 
to  Miss  Madeline  Daby  Keefer  of 
Port  Arthur. 

Deaths. 

POTTS — About  June  15,  1911,  in  the 
Isolation  Hospital,  Toronto,  Mr. 
H.  W.  V.  Potts  of  Owen  Sound,  a 
student  of  the  first  year  in  Medi- 
cine. 

SHAW — On  June  15,  1911,  at  Winni- 
peg, Mr.  Charles  Lewis  Shaw 
B.A.  '8 1  (T.),  formerly  a  Journa- 
list for  the  ''Telegram,"  Toronto. 

TEEFY — On  June  9,  1911,  at  Tor- 
onto, the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Read 
Teefy,  B.A.  '71  (U.),  M.A.,  LL.D. 
(Honoris  Causa),  superior  of  St. 
Basil's  Novitiate,  former  principal 
of  St.  Michael's  College,  and  a 
member  of  the  senate  and  board 
of  governors  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 
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